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PART FIRST. 


Original Communications. 


Art. L—A Catalogue of the principal known Medicinal Plants, native 
and exotic, growing in the State of New-York, with brief Notes on 
their Composition, Properties, etc. By the Eprror. 


Tue State of New-York, embracing an area equal to the whole of 
Great Britain, abounds in natural resources of an almost inexhaustible 
character; furnishing as many incitements to mental and physical 
labor, as any territory of the same extent on the habitable globe. 
These resources are, through the liberality of the state government, and 
the enterprise of private individuals, becoming rapidly developed, and 
in a few more years, at farthest, we shall doubtless have the materials 
for acquiring a very complete knowledge of the entire natural history 
of the state. We have thought that we should do our readers a ser- 
vice, and add our mite towards the advancement of this great work, if 
we presented in our pages, in a moderate compass, as full a list of the 
medicinal plants of the state, as our present means of information 
would enable us to supply ; and we have accordingly prepared such a 
catalogue from all the sources within our reach; which we now offer 
to the profession. In doing this, we have drawn largely from the re- 
cent “ Flora of the State of New-York,” by Dr. Torrey; without 
which, indeed, the work could not have been accomplished. We have 
also followed Dr. T.’s arrangement, as the best within our knowledge. 
One object of our catalogue is, to aid the profession throughout the state, 
in further investigating our indigenous materia medica ; and to this end, 
we have adopted the natural system of arrangement, as the only one 
which can serve as a useful guide to the medical man in pursuing the 
study of this interesting science. By comparing the medicinal proper- 
ties of all the plants, belonging to the same natural order, he will be 
able to understand how far botanical affinities aid in arriving at a 
knowledge of their therapeutic effects, and to avail himself of these 
analogies in prosecuting further researches. 

The whole number of flowering plants hitherto discovered in this 
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state, according to Prof. Torrey, is about 1450 species. Of these about 
1200 are herbaceous, and 150 ornamental. We have 250 species of 
woody plants, including eighty that attain the size of trees. There are 
also about 150 species of plants that are known to possess medicinal 
properties. Of exotics, now naturalized, we have 160 species, many 
of which have probably been introduced with grain, and other agricul- 
tural products, from abroad. Of such, are nearly all the weeds which 
prove so troublesome to the farmer. ‘To the same source we are also 
indebted for many of our useful species, as most of our different grasses, 
which spring up spontaneously on every hand. 

Of Ferns we have about sixty species belonging to the Flora of the 
state, some of which are medicinal. The Male Fern does not grow 
within the limits of the state. Our Mosses, Liverworts, Lichens, and 
Sea-weeds, have as yet been but very imperfectly investigated ; though 
many of them would undoubtedly furnish valuable resources to the me- 
dical han. When these have become more fully known, we shall no 
longer send to Iceland, Ireland, and the East Indies, for mucilaginous 
mosses, and other remedies of this class. Our Fungi are almost innu- 
merable, constituting, probably, at least 3000 species, but few of which 
have been thoroughly studied. Here is a wide field for such as wish 
to distinguish themselves by making discoveries in a terra: incognita. 
At present our knowledge scarcely suffices to enable us to distinguish 
such as are poisonous from those which are edible and nutritious. 
Where is the genius, which is to illustrate this dark region? Where 
the man, whose name is to be connected with this branch of natural 
science, in all future time ? 

It is not to be supposed, that the botany of this state is as yet fully 
explored. A large majority of our phenogamous plants have undoubt- 
edly been discovered ; but yet we believe that numerous interesting 
plants of this class yet remain undetected, besides thousands of the 
cryptogamic order. The geological features of our state are greatly 
diversified, and so is its range of temperature ; and the geographical 
range of plants is as extensive, being governed by both these circum- 
stances. -Already we can number as many species as are found in the 
whole of New Englan!. But we have mountainous and alpine regions 
in our state, elevated some 6000 feet above the ocean, which furnish 
an alpine vegetation, and which yet remain almost unexplored. We 
have many plants on our Atlantic borders, as Long Island, which are 
found no where else in the state ; and the same remark will apply to 
the valley of the Hudson, and to our mountainous and western and 
northern regions. We have many marine plants growing on the bor- 
ders of our northern lakes, showing that their waters were formerly 
saline. According to Dr. Torrey, our most numerous dicotyledonous 
orders are the Ranuncutace®, which constitute about 1-38th of the 
flowering plants ; the Crucirer#, 1-45th ; the Lecuminoss, 1.26th ; 
Rosacesx, 1-25th; Umpetziirers®, 1-39th ; Composirs, 1-9th; Ert- 
cace®, 1-34th; Laprata#, 1-32d; Scropnurartacex, 1-39th. Of 
monocotyledonous plants there are but three large orders, viz., OrcuI- 
pace®, Which form about 1-39th of our flowering plants; CypeRrace#, 
1-9th, and Graminex®, 1-12th; which proportions vary but little from 
the average of the whole Flora of North America. 

We have omitted the botanical description of the different orders, 
genera, and species, as it would have extended our article bey oad the 
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limits of our pages ; the reader, moreover, is supposed to be furnished 

with Torrey s Gray’s * Flora,” Eaton & Wrighi’s “ Manual,” Wood 
or Beck’s “ Botany,” with the aid of which he will be easily enabled 
to identify any given species. The student in his walks fur exercise, 
and the country practitioner in his daily rides, will find an abundant 
source of amusement and mental recreation, in studying the various 
plants which may be presented to their observation. 


DIVISION I.—FLOWERING OR PHENOGAMOUS PLANTS. 
CLASS L—EXOGENOUS PLANTS. 
SUB-CLASS I—POLYPETALOUS EXOGENOUS PLANTS. 


NATURAL ORDERS. 
RanuncuLace®, Juss.—(Tue Crow Foor Triste.) 


The plants belonging to this order are generally acrid and caustic, 
though they vary in their physical properties. In some of them we de- 
tect a peculiar ‘acrid principle, of a volatile nature, dissipated by heat, 
or by simple drying ; neither acid nor alkaline ; in others, as the Aco- 
nitum and Delphinium, the active ingredient is an alkaloid, highly de- 
leterious even in minute doses. In some, the only marked properties 
are those of the pure bitters, as in Coptis (Gold Thread) 4 Hydrastis. 

Criematis, (Virgin’s Bower,) three species in the state. Ocnro- 
Levuca; Virerntana; and Verticittanis. The Virc. has been 
considerably employed as an emetic, diaphoretic, and alterative. Most 
of the species have a somewhat acrid taste, and are vesicant; ex- 
ternally as revellants, and externally and internally in the treatment 
of chronic rheumatism. An infusion of the bruised leaves and flowers 
forms a good lotion for the removal of spots and freckles from the sk.n, 
and a decoction of the root is useful as a purge in hydropic cases, 

Anemone, Linn., five species. Nemorosa, Linn. CyLinprtica, 
Gray. Vireintana, Linn. Muttiriva, Poir. Pexnsytvanica, L. 
The medicinal properties of Anemone are similar to those of the 
Clematis, only more active. The Nemorosa acts as a poison to cattle, 
producing bloody urine and convu'sions. An ointment of it sj eedi- 
ly cures Tinea capitis. In the recent state most of the species are 
acrid and rubefacient. They contain a peculiar crystallizable prin- 
ciple, called anemonin, which is converted into anemonic acid, by the 
action of alkalies. ‘The A. Virerntana, Linn., (Thimble weed), is 
supposed to possess the power of curing the bite of the Rattlesnake. A 
decoction of the root of the Nemorosa, would probably prove useful in 
chronic rheumatism, 

Heratica Tritopa, Chaiz., (Liverwort or Liverleaf) A mild, 
demulcent, tonic and astringent; slightly diuretic and deobstruent, scent- 
less and almost insipid. A decoction of it may be’drank ad libitum. 
Its medical properties are very slight. 

Ranuncutus, Linn., (Crowfoot Butter-cup.) Of this we have 
fourteen species, nearly all of which are more or less acrid and caustic, 
when fresh, but nearly inert when dried. 

The Firammuta, Linn., (Spearwort.) which grows in low wet grounds 
and ditches, is one the most acrid of the genus, and is sometimes em- 

VOL. IX.—NO. XXVI. 12 
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ployed as a vesicant, and the distilled water as an emetic. Most of the 
species, when applied to the skin, in a fresh state, act as vesicatories ; 
they are apt, however, to cause ulcerations difficult to heal; useful as 
counter-irritants in rheumatism, neuralgia, etc., or whenever we wish to 
make a powerful impression on the surface. The acrid principle is 
volatile, dissipated by heat or drying. and may be separated by distilla- 
tion. When chewed, the plant excites violent inflammation in the 
mouth and fauces, and if swallowed, a burning sensation in the stomach, 
and inflammation. None of the species should be used internally. The 
bulbosus and acris are among the most acrid. Decoction inert. 

Cartua Patusrris, Linn., (Marsh Marigold), used as a pot-herb. 
A syrup prepared from it is a popular remedy for coughs. Slight medi- 
cinal properties. 

Trotuws Laxus, Salish., (Globe Flower,) has the same properties 
as the Ranunculus. 

Cortts rriroita, Salisb., (Common Gold Thread). A well-known 
herbaceous plant, with perennial roots, of a bright yellow color, growing 
in swamps and boggy woods. A pure and powertul bitter without any 
astringency ; more palatable than any of the pure bitters, imparting its 
virtues to water and alcohol; useful in all cases where a pure tonic is 
indicated, also asa local application in aphthous and other ulcerations of 
the mouth. A very useful siomachic in atonic dyspepsia and loss of ap- 
petite, in form of infusion or tincture. Its virtues depend on a bitter 
extractive matter, which is precipitated by nitrate of silver and acetate 
of lead. Contains neither resin, gum, nortannin. Dose of substance, 
10 to 30 grs.; of the tincture 3)., prepared with 3}. of root to Oj. 
diluted aleohol. Might be substituted in many cases tor exotic bitters. 

Hevcteporvs* virus, Lina., (Green Hellebore). This is an ex- 
otic, but naturalized on Long Island. Its medicinal properties, like 
those of the other species of Hellebore, do not depend, like the Ranun- 
culus, on an acrid volatile principle, but a permanent resinous sub. 
stance, which is weskened but not destroyed by drying. Like the H. 
niger, the viridis is a hydragegue purgative and emmenagogue, and 
equally valuable ; if anything, more certain and energetic. The acrid 
properties of the fresh root are owing to a volatile acid, similar to the 
cevodic. Chiefly useful as an emmenagogue in cases of torpid func- 
tion; an alterative deobstruent in chronic rheumatism, in form of 
tincture. 

Deveninium ¢ Linn., (Larkspur). We have one species of this 
exotic naturalized, the Consotipa, Linn., (the common Larkspur 
of our gardens) which owes its active properties to a_ peculiar 
alkali, delphinia, which resides chiefly in the seeds, a tincture of which 
has been recommended in asthma, calcu'us, and as an anthelmintic, in 
doses of 20 to 30 drops. It is very active, in small doses, exciting 
nausea, vomiting, and inflammation of the mucous membrane. A de- 
coction of the flowers was firmer!) « nsidered efficacious in diseases 
of the eyes. The tincture will speedily destroy lice in the hair. Root 
the only officina! part, although all parts are endowed with an acrid and 


* From the Greck, helein, to cause death, and bora, food, the p'ant being po‘son- 


ous 
t From the Greek, delphin, a dolphin, from the shape of the upper sepal. 
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bitter principle, which is more abundant in the seeds, which also con- 
tain much vil. The Larkspur is too harsh and violent in its operation 
for internal use, and is now chiefly employed in veterinary practice, to 
destroy vermin on horses and other animals. ‘The name consolida was 
given to the above species from its supposed efficacy in the healing of 
wounds. 

Aconitum,* Linn., (Wolfsbane). We have one native species 
of this plant, according to Major Leconte, growing in this state, (Che- 
nango county), viz., the Uncinatum, Linn., which has bright blue 
flowers, and a tuberous root. Like all the other species, it contains a 
peculiar alkaloid, ot a very active nature, aconitine. The Nape.ius, 
Linn., the officinal species, is cultivated as an ornamental plant in our 
gardens. Its active properties are considerably lessened by cultiva- 
tion. Root most powerlul, though all parts of the plant are active. 

Internally, aconite operates powerfully on the cerebro-spinal system, 
diminishing its power, and thus producing to a greater or less extent, 
paralysis of sensation and motion. Applied externally, it first produces 
heat and tingling, then numbness, or joss of feeling ; hence useful in 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and other painful local affections. Owing to 
its extreme activity, it should be used internally with great caution. 
Dose of powdered leaves, one to two grs. ; extract, half a gr.to one gr. ; 
and of the tinct., six to twenty drops. 

Acraza,t Linn, (Baneberry). We have two species of this genus 
growing in this state, viz., the Rupra (Bigel) and the Atpa (Bige/), 
both of which go under the name of White Cohosh. Of the one, the 
berries are of a bright cherry-red, and ot the other, milk-white. The 
roo’ officinal. 

Medical and physical properties of the two species, nearly identical. 
The Acitea is purgative and emetic, in small doses alterative. Dr. 
Torrey states that it is a mild astringent and tonic. ‘This plant is 
often confounded with the Cimicifuga, and employed in the place of it. 
This has arisen from the fact that Linnaeus placed Cumicifuga in the 
class Actea ; though Pursh afierwards formed it into a distinct genus, 
They are now properly ranked as two distinct genera. Its properties 
deserve further examination. 

Cimiciruca,t Linn., (Bughane-Cohosh). One species grows 
in this state, the Racemosa, E//., (Black Snake-root, Back Cohosh, 
Rattle weed), the Macrotys of Rafinesque. ‘The root. ‘This is the true 
Cohosh, and is a very uselul medicine in many diseases; much used 
by the Indians as emmenagogue, and in rheumatism. A stimulating 
tonic, increasing the cutaneous, urinary, and bronchial secretions, al- 
though slightly narcotic ; chiefly valuable in rheumatism, chronic affee- 
tions of the liver and lungs; useful as an alterative, in combination 
with iodine, in many chronic diseases ; good diaphoretic ; used by the 
Indians as an artidote against the bite of the rattiesnake , a mild seda- 
tive to the nervous system. In large doses produces vertigo, im aired 
Vision, nausea and vomiting. and a reduction of circulation; usetul in 
dropsy, hysteria, chorea, and early stages of phthisis. Dose of satu- 
rated tincture, Si.to Sij.; of deeret’ n made wth 3 i. of reot to OJ. 





* From Acone, a town in Bithyna 
t From the Gieck, akte, elder, vhic'i ts cav sr em Je. 
t From the Latin, cimez, a bug, aud fuo, w drive away. 
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water; O.ss. to O.j., in 24 hours. Its powers depend on a some. 
what volatile oil and bitter resin, both soluble in alcohol, and partly so 
in water. 

ZantTuoriza,* Marsh., (Yellow Root). We have one species, 
the Arirrotta, which has a secondary place in the United States Phar- 
macopeia. It is tonic, and resembles very closely columbo, quassia, 
andthe other simple tonic bitters. May be profitably used in some 
cases. Root is from three inches to one foot long, half an inch thick, 
and intensely bitter; imparts its color and taste to water ; qualities de- 
pend on a bitter gum and resin; given in decoction, tincture or pow- 
der. 
Hyprastist Canavensts, Linn., (Yellow Root). A powerful tonic 
bitter. A decoction of root and fresh juice much used in ophthalmia 
of a chronic kind; powdered root a popular application in cancer ; 
slightly narcotic ; powdered root said to blister ; given in tincture, pow- 
der, and decoction. Its virtues deserve further investigation. Used by 
the Indians as a permanent yellow dye. 

The above are all the genera of RanuncuLace® growing in the State 
of New-York, which are known to possess medicinal properties. There 
are, indeed, but two other genera, the Aquitecta, Linn., (Columbine), 
and Traticrrum,{ Linn., (Rue Anemone), belonging to this natural 
order, in the state, and these, so far as known, are entirely inert. It 
will be seen, that although there is a general resemblance in the pro- 
perties of the different genera, yet that, in some instances, there is a 
striking dissimilarity, as between the Coptis and Zanthoriza, pure bit- 
ters, destitute of acridity, and the powerfully acrid Aconite and Helle- 
bore. Whatever, therefore, may be the external or internal natural 
structural affinities, we perceive that a knowledge of the medicinal pro- 
perties of one plant of any natural order, is not always a safe guide 
to those of another, belonging to the same order. 


Orper Il. Macnotiacea, Juss.—(Tue Maeonoria Trise.) 

Maenoutal] Grauca, Linn., (Common Magnolia Sweet Bay). 
This tree, from 8 to 30 feet high, the only species of the genus, is 
found in cedar swamps on Long Island, but not elsewhere in the state. 
Bark, stimulating, aromatic, tonic, and diaphoretic, used by the Indians 
in autumnal fever and rheumatism. The warm decoction acts as a 
gentle laxative, then as a diaphoretic ; the cold decoction, powder, or 
tincture, as tonic; hence successfully used in intermittent fever, and 
remittents of a typhoid type, etc.—A tincture of the cones and seeds 
useful in chronic rheumatism, and as a prophylactic against intermit- 
tents. Dose of powdered bark, 3 ss. to 5j., decoction or infusion, ad 
libitum. The bark affords a green resin, a volatile oil, and a peculiar 
crystallizable principle analagous to Liriodendrin.—The other species 
of magnolia possess similar properties. 

M. Acumtnata, Lina., (Cucumber tree). Grows in middle and 
western parts of the state, medicinal virtues same as furmer. The 
Tarrerata (Umbrella magnolia) probably grows in our southern tier 
of counties, as it is found in Pennsylvania. 





* From the Greek, zanthus, yellow, and rhiza, root. 

t From the Greek, hudor, water, from its growing in moist places. 
t From the Greek, thallo, to he green, or flourishing. 

§ Named in honor of Professor Maznol, a Frenzh botanist. 
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Lrrtopenpron TuirPirera, Linn. Grows in this state; common 
names, tulip tree, poplar, American poplar, etc. Medical properties 
closely resemble those of the magnolia—diuretic, diaphoretic, tonic, an. 
tiperiodic, anthelmintic. Bark should be collected during winter— 
dose 3j. to 3 ij. pulverized. Taste pungent, aromatic, bitter. Dr. 
Emmet discovered in the bark of this tree a new principle which he 
called Lariodendrine, solid, brittle, and inodorous at 40°, fusible at 
180°, and volatile at 270° F. Soluble in alcohol, consists of a resin 
and volatile oil. Infusion best form of administration. 

This article has been used with success in intermittents, dyspepsia, 
chronic rheumatism, and wherever a mild stimulant tonic is indicated. 
These two genera are all that are embraced in this order that belong 
to our state, and the same virtues belong to both. 


Anonaci&, Juss.—(CusTarD-appLe TRIBE.) 

The order Anonact#® (Custarp-Arp_e ‘T’r1se) turnishes but one 
plant indigenous to our state, viz., Uvarta Tritona, which, is found 
in Monroe, Niagara, and Chautauque counties. It occurs as a shrub or 
tree from 6 to 10 feet high, with a smooth grayish bark, slender 
branches, and leaves 6 to 8 inches long, 24 to 3}¢ inches wide, on short 
petioles ; flowers purple, mixed with yellow ; fruit oval, 2 to 3 inches 
long, and yellowish. The medical properties of this plant have not 
been tested in this country; but they deserve investigation, from the 
fact that tne same genus in Java, possesses powerfully-stimulating, 
aromatic properties, and the same probably belong to it here. 


MENISPERMACER, Juss. 

The Coccu.us or Moonstep Trips, includes the Cocculus indicus ; 
the Columbo; Pareira brava, etc. North America furnishes six, the 
state of New York, one genus belonging to this order. They contain 
narcotic, or bitter tonic properties, or both combined. 

Menispermum* Canapense, Linn., (Canadian Moonseed). Not an 
uncommon plant in this state; found on the banks of rivers, woods, 
and in thickets. It is a climbing plant, and the root possesses very 
valuable tonic and diuretic properties. In Virginia, it is employed ex- 
tensively by physicians and in domestic practice, as a substitute for 
sarsaparilla in scrofulous and other chronic affections ; asan alterative. 
Deserves further trial. 


Berseripacem, R. Brown. 

The Barserry Trise furnishes four genera in our state, all of 
them possessing valuable medicinal properties, viz., Berseris, Lron- 
TIcE, PopopHyLuiuM, and JEFFERSONIA. 

Bersertst vutcaris, Linn., (Common Barberry). A shrub, 3 
to 8 feet high, leaves of a bluish green color, acid; flowers pale yel- 
low; berries red and very acid; a naturalized exotic. The berries 
have a grateful, sour, astringent taste, and contain malic and citric 
acids; they are refrigerant, astringent, amg antiscorbutic, and useful 
in febrile diseases, in the form of drink. The fruit is often made into 
a sweetmeat, and the jelly mixed with water, makes a grateful drink. 





* From mene, the moon, and sperma seed ; the seeds being lunate. 
t Berberys, the Arabic name of the plant. 
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Root and inner bark are used for a yellow dye ; the coloring principle 
dis called berberin ; this may be isolated in the form of distinct crystals, 
and, in doses of from one to ten grains, acts as a tonic and purgative ; 
cultivated in gardens; useful as a wash in aphthous sore mouth; 
Griffith says, it acts like rhubarb, and with equal promptness and 
activity. 

Leontice Tuaticrrorpes, Linn., (Blue Cohosh, Papoose Root, 
Squaw Root). Much employed by root-doctors and empirics, formerly 
used by the Indians, from whom they pretend to have learned its medi- 
cinal properties. It is demulcent, diuretic, emmenagogue, and anti- 
spasmodic ; and has been employed with success in rheumatism, drop., 
sy, amenorrhea, and nervous disorders. ‘The Indians think it facili- 
tates parturition. ‘The plant has never been analyzed; but well 
deserves a more careful investigation. 

Poporuyitum PeLtarum,* Linn., (May-apple. Mandrake, Hog 
Apple). A very certain and somewhat drastic cathartic, resembling 
jalap in its mode of operation, inducing watery stools, in doses of from 
ten to thirty grains, of the powdered root. Root contains a peculiar 
principle, Podophylline, which belongs tothe same group as salacine ; 
also resin; to which its medicinal properties are owing. Combined 
with bitartrate of potass, this article is useful in the treatment of 
dropsy, rheumatism, and scrofulous affections. ‘The extract in small 
doses is said to diminish the pulse, and relieve cough ; hence employed 
- hemoptysis, catarrh and other pulmonary affections.—(Offcinal, U. 

. P.) 

Jerrersontat pirnytia, Pers., (Twin Leaf, Rheumatism Root). 
The root of this plant is stimulant, diaphoretic, diuretic, and anti- 
spasmodic, highly useful in chronic rheumatism; hence its popular 
name. An infusion has been employed with success in chronic oph- 
thalmia ; also as a detergent wash in foul ulcers, and cancerous sores ; 
also possesses decided alterative properties, and deserves trial in cases 
where such remedies are indicated. 


Casompace®, Richard.—(Tae Warer-Suterp Triste.) 

This furnishes the Brasenta pettata, Pursh, (Water-Shield,) an 
astringent demulcent in pectoral and bowel complaints. Plant abounds 
in mucilage, which possesses similar properties to the Irish moss, and 
might be substituted for it. 


NevumsBiaes, Bartl.—(Sacrep-Bran Trise.) 

Netvumsivm tutTeum,f= Wild., (Great Yellow Water-lily). The 
only plant furnished by this order in our state, is found in Big Sodus 
Bay, Lake Ontario. The rhizomes resemble those of the sweet 
potato, and are as farinaceous, agreeable and wholesome as the 
potato; found 12 to 18 inches below the surface of the earth, nutri- 
tious rather than medicinal ; used as food by the Tartars and Indians ; 
root contains large quantities of fecula. 





* From the Greek pous, a foot, and phyllon, a leaf; the leaf resembling the foot 
of some birds. 
+ Named after Mr. Jefferson. 
t Nelumbo, the Ceylon name. 
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Nympueaces, Salish.—(Ponv-Lity Tape.) 

Nympuea Ovorata,* Au., (Great White Water-lily). Root or 
rhizome is used for dying a brown color; bitter to taste ; power. 
fully astringent and tonic; contains much tannin and gallic acid; 
fresh root useful as a discutient poultice; forms a good injection in 
leucorrhea, gonorrhea, and dysentery, etc. ; considered aphrodisiac by 
the ancients ; a popular remedy in bowel complaints ; and useful as @ 
gargle in ulcerated sore-throat ; one of the Thompsonian remedies. 

Nupuar Lutea, Smith, (Yellow Pond-lily, small flowered). 

Nupwar apvena,t Ait., (Common Yellow Pond-lily). These 
two species possess similar properties with the nymphea, and may be 
employed in sume cases ; they should be further investigated. The 
advena is a popular tonic, and fresh root forms an excellent poultice 
when bruised; contains much starch. The roots of all the water 
lilies are edible ; though somewhat acrid when raw, they are bland 
and nutritious when cooked ; petioles and leaves are eaten for greens ; 
leaves employed to dress blisters, cooling and emollient; flowers 
have proved successful in dysuria. 


Papavarace®, Juss.—(Tue Poppy Trise.) 


Three species only furnished by this tribe in our state are medici- 
nal. 

Sanournartat Canapense, Linn., (Blood Root). An acrid nar- 
cotic, acting as a powerlul emetic, in doses of x. grs. of the powdered 
root, succeeded by burning heat of stomach, vertigo, prostration, etc. 
In small doses, deobstruent and expectorant ; useful in chronic pulmo. 
nary and hepatic cases, and chronic rheumatism. It is too stimulating 
for acute attacks. Owes its powers to an alkaloid principle, San- 
guinarina, discovered by the late Dr. Dana. Dose of powdered root, 
as expectorant, two to three grains; of tincture, gtt. x. to xxx.; we have 
known 3 ss. prove fatal. To be used cautiously, and in combination 
with ipecac., antimony, or opiates. 

Paraver Somnirerum, Linn., (Common Poppy), growing in waste 
grounds, scarcely naturalized. This is the opium poppy, too well 
known to need description here. 

Curtipoxtum Masus,|| Linn. (Common Celandine). A very 
valuable plant, and altogether too much neglected. A stimulating ape- 
rient, diuretic, deobstruent and sudorific; useful in chronic. hepatic, 
and bronchial affections, and cutaneous diseases ; also in scrofula. Ex- 
ternally, the fresh juice is used as a caustic to remove warts: also to 
stimulate old and indolent ulcers, and promote healthy granulations ; 
also to remove specks from cornea, diluted with some bland fluid. Ca. 
taplasm of fresh leaves useful as an application in herpes and psora, 
Dose of dried root, 3 ss. to 3j.; of fresh juice, 30 to 40 drops, with wa. 
ter; watery extract, five to ten grs.; vinous tincture, 3j. to 3 ij. 





* From its inhabiting the water like the nymphs. 

+t The ancient name attached to it by Dioscorides. 

t From sanguis, blood. 

| From chelidon, the Greek for swallow—as the plant flowers about the time this 
bird arrives in the spring. 
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Fumariucea, De Cand.—(Tue Fumirory Trise). 


This order furnishes the common fumatory, Fumarta OFrictna- 
tus,* the herbage of which is bitter, slightly diaphoretic and aperient. 
The juice was formerly administered in cutaneous diseases, and ob- 
structions of the liver. The Dicentra,t Endl., Corypauis and Ap. 
Luma, Raf., which formerly belonged to the above genus, are made 
distinct genera by Dr. Torrey, and they all possess similar properties, 
The common fumitory abounds in saline substances and bitter extrac- 
tive. It is gently tonic; in large doses, laxative and diuretic; in 
smaller doses, alterative. A good remedy in visceral obstructions, par- 
ticularly of the liver, and in scorbutic and cutaneous affections. Cul- 
len gave the expressed juice § ij. ina day. It may be given in decoc- 
tion of the acrid or fresh leaves, or in form of extract. 


Crucirera, Juss. 


The Cructrerovs Trise furnish several medicinal plants in this 
stat», chiefly exotic, and possessing similar properties. Nasturtt- 
um Patustre,t D. C., (Marsh Cress). N.Hiservum, D. C., (Hispid 
Cress). N. Narvans, (Floating Cress), Barsarea Vutearts, R. 
Brown. (Scurvy Grass). Turrrrus Srrtata || Graham, (Tower Mus- 
tard). Arants Hirsura, Scop., (Hairy Wall-Cress). A. Dentata, 
(Toothed Wall-Cress). A. Lyrata, Levieata, and CaNnapensis. 
All anti-scorbutic, and useful in visceral obstructions. Some of them 
used as salad. The expressed juice may be given in doses of 3 j. to 3 ij. 

We have three species of Carpamine § or Bitter Cress, possess- 
ing same properties; also three species of Dentarta, (Tooth-wort), of 
which the Dyphilla, (Pepper-wort), is well known for its pungent rhi- 
zoma, which is owing toa stimulating, evanescent, volatile principle. 

Sysimmprium Orricrnate, Scop., (Hedge Mustard); diuretic and 
expectorant, useful in chronic coughs, hoarseness, and ulceration of 
mouth and fauces. ‘The juice may be mixed with honey or sugar, or 
the seeds taken in substance. 

Stvaris Nrera, Linn., (Black Mustard). A well-known stimulating 
condiment. S. Arvensis, (Wild Mustard), possessing similar proper- 


ties. 
Rapunanvus,% (The Radish). 


Viotace®, De Cand.—(Tue Viotet Trise). 


Vioxa, Linn. Of thirty-three species of this genus in the United 
States, fifteen are found in this state ;** some of them possessing valua- 





* From fumus, smoke, in allusion to its smell. 

+ From dis, and kentron, a spur. 

t From nasus tortus, distorted nose ; so named from its supposed effect in distorting 
the nasal muscles. 

| From turris, a tower—from the pyramidal form of the plant. 

§ From the Greek, cardia, heart, and damao, to fortify, from its supposed power in 
strengthening the heart. 

@ From ra, quickly. and phainomai, to appear ; from its speedy germination. 

** These are the following, viz.: Pedata, Palmata, Cucullata, Selkirkii, Sagittata, 
Rotundifolia, Blanda, M'mulefolia, Lanceolata, Striata, Muhlenberghii, Rostrata, 
Pubescens, Canadensis, Tricolor. 
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ble medicinal properties. Of these the most important are the Opo- 
rata, Pevata, Sacrttata, Tricotor, and Cucunttata. The roots 
of most of these species are emetic and purgative, in about the same 
doses as Ipecac., for which they have been proposed as a substitute. 
Their active properties are owing toa peculiar principle, violine, close- 
ly allied to emetine, in composition and action. A syrup, made of the 
flowers of the violet, is a very mild and pleasant laxative for infants 
and young children. 

The V. Pepava, Linn., is one of our most useful expectorants and 
demulcents. The Tricolor, Linn., is a good depurative and alterative, 
and highly useful in nephritic, cutaneous, and other chronic affections. 
The herbaceous parts of all the species are mucilaginous, emollient, 
and slightly laxative, and the roots of all are expectorant, as they con- 
tain more or less of the active principle, violine. (V. Pedata Of., U. 8. 
P.) For a full account of their medicinal properties, see N. Y. Jour. 
y Ereagye vol. vii., by Dr. Williams, (p. 321). Dr. W. has used the in- 
usion of the V. Ovara, internally, and fomentations of the plant ex- 
ternally, successfully, in cases of chronic affections of the eyes, which 
had resisted the use of all other medicines. He states that this spe- 
cies yield a larger quantity of mucilage than any of the others, and 
hence is much used in dysentery, diarrhea, strangury, and other affec- 
tions of urinary organs. 


Hypericacez.—(Tue St. Joun’s-wort Triste.) 

This order yields us eight species of Hypericum, some of which pos- 
sess active medicinal properties. The Perforatum, Linn., or common 
St. John’s-wort, was introduced from Europe. It has a peculiar bal- 
samic odor, which is developed by rubbing the plant. ‘Taste bitter, 
resinousand astringent. The flowers tinge spirits and oil of a fine 
purple color, and the dried plant, boiled with alum, dyes wool of a yel- 
low color. The flowers impart a fine yellow to water, and some say 
redden alcohol and the fixed oils. Chief constituents, volatile oil, re- 
sin, tannin, and coloring matter. The flowers are astringent, and form 
a popular remedy for wounds and bruises. Dr. Wood considers the 
properties of the plant analagous to those of the turpentines. Used by 
the common people in a great variety of complaints. Its exact value 
not known. 

The H. Corrymbosum, Muhl., has black dots and lines, which are 
minute vesicles filled with an intense purple coloring matter, partially 
soluble in water, but wholly in alcohol. It is allied to the coloring 
principle of logwood, and formed from the materials of the pellucid 
vesicles, by the action of oxygen. 


CARYOPHYLLACEA, Juss. 


The Pink Trise yields the different species of Chick-weed and 
Sand.wort, some of which form excellent external emollient applica- 
tions, but possess no active properties. The Sirene PENNs¥LVANICA, 
Mich., and Virerntana, Linn., (Wild Pink), have some reputation as 
anthelmintics. The Saronarra* Orricinaris, Linn., (Soap-wort,) 
also belongs to this order. Contains a peculiar brown extractive mat- 








* From the Latin, sapo, soap, its mucilage having been used for that purpose. 
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ter, called soponix, which forms thirty four per cent. of the dried root, 
The plant owes its medicinal properties to this principle, as weil as its 
property of forming a lather like soap, when agitated with water, (see 
Wood and Bache). A valuable alterative, and may be used with much 
benefit in venereal and scrofulous aflections, cutaneous diseases, and 
visceral obstructions. Some physicians deem it superior to sarsapa- 
rilla, in form of decoction or extract. ‘The decoction should be given 
in quantity of from two to four pints daily, or the inspissated juice in 
doses of 5 ss. in 24hours. The Saponine is doubtless allied to the ac- 
tive constituent of sarsaparilla, sarsaparillin. 

Srecvaria* Mepia, Smith, (Common Chick-weed). A useful de- 
mulcent for poultices. 


Matvacea, Juss. 

The Matiows Trise furnish several good demulcents, as they all 
abound, more or less, in mucilage. Of these the most important are 
the Marva Sytvestris, (or common Mallows), and the Attuerea T 
Orricrnatis, Linn., (Marsh Mallow), both of which are usefully em- 
ployed in catarrhal, dysenteric, and nephritic complaints, aud wherever 
mucilages are indicated ; also form good cataplasms in external inflam- 
mation. A conserve of marsh mallows is one of the best demulcents, 
in irritation and inflammation of the respiratory organs. 

Three species of H1stscus, belong to this order, one of which, H. 
Virginicus, (Sweating weed), has some valuable properties. 


Linace®, De Cand. 


The Frax Tree embrace both the wild, Lrvum Virerntanum, Linn.,, 
and the cultivated flax, L. Usrrarissimum, Linn. Useful as demuicents 
and in the arts. 

CGeraniace®, De Cand.—(Tue Geranium Tripe.) 

Gerantumt Macutatum, Linn., (Spotted Crane’s bill). A pow- 
erful astringent, equal to Kino and Rhatany ; used in secondary stages 
of bowel complaints, and in passive hemorrhages. A decoction of it 
in milk, a popular remedy in cholera infantum ; useful as a wash and 
gargle in aphthous affections of the mouth, and ulcerations of fauces and 
tonsils ; may be employed with advantage wherever pure astringents 
are indicated ; used in powder, tincture, extract, and decoction. Con- 
tains gallic acid, tannin, mucilage, amadin, red coloring matter, resin, 
and a peculiar crystallizable principle. Might be substituted for foreign 
astringents. 

Besides this species, we have the G. Caroutntanum, Linn., Pustt- 
tum, Linn., and Ropertianum, Linn., all of which are more or less 
astringent and diuretic. Griffith says they have been found useful in 
diseases of the kidneys and bladder-.|| 


Oxatiace®, De Cand. 
The Woop-Sorret Trise furnishes us with three species of Oxa- 








* From stella, a star, in allusion to the shape of its flower. 
+ From the Greek, altho, to cure. 
t From geranos, a crane, the pointed fruit resembling the bill of that bird. 


| Medical Botany, p. 211. 
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us ;* the O. Acrrosetta, Linn., (common Wood Sorrel), O. Vrotaca, 
Linn., (Violet Wood Sorre!), O. Striata, Linn., (Yellow Wood Sor- 
rel); all of which have a pleasant acid flavor, and may be used as 
refrigerants. The expressed juice of the common wood sorrel yields, 
when purified and evaporated, crystals of binoxalate of potash, formerly 
sold under the name of Salt of Sorrel, for the purpose of removing 
ink-stains from linen. 

This plant is a goo! antiscorbutic, and the juice forms a cooling 
drink in febrile complaints; when boiled with milk, it forms a very 
agreeable and pleasant whey. The plant is a popular remedy as an 
external application in cases of cancer ; but often dues harm by caus- 
ing irritation and ulceration. 


Bavsaminaceg, A. Richard.—(Tue Barsam Trise.) 


ImpaTieENst Paturpa, (Touch-me-not, Snap-weed). Im. Futva, 
(Balsam weed, Jewel weed). Emetic, cathartic, diaphoretic, and diu- 
retic ; have an acrid burning taste. An ointment made by boiling the 
recent plants in lard, is useful in piles. The flowers may be used for 
dying yellow. Well known plants, which deserve further trials. 


Anacarpiace®, R. Brown.—(Tue Cashew Triste.) 

Yields the different species of Ruus, viz.: Ruust Tyrnina, Linn, 
Griapra, Copatitrxa, VENENATA, TOxICODENDRON, and AROMATIWA ; 
all of which are found in New-York, and the order contains no other 
genus in the state. The Venenata (poison sumach) is remarkable for 
its poisonous properties, although many persons are not susceptible to 
it. ‘Ihe symptoms caused by it are itching, redness, and tumefaction, 
succeeded by heat, pain, vesication, and fever. The best applications 
are a solution of borax or acet, lead. This species not used in medicine. 
R. Grasra, Linn., (Smooth Sumach). Officinal part, the berries, 
though the bark and leaves are astringent, and used in tanning leather 
and in dying. Excrescences are produced under the leaves, contain- 
ing large quantities of tannin and gallic acid ; might be substituted for 
oak-galls. ‘Vhe berries contain malic acid, to which they owe their 
sour taste ; are astringent and refrigerant ; used as a cooling drink in fe- 
vers, and a gargle in ulceration and inflammation of the throat. The 
inner ‘bark of the root is used for same purpose ; uselul as a wash in 
mercurial salivation. 

Ruvs Toxtcopenpron, Linn., (Poison Oak, Poison Ivy). The 
radicans is a variety of this species ; its medical properties resemble 
those of the nux vomica; acts upon the motor tract of the spinal cord ; 
hence has been used in paralysis ; also in rheumatism and cutaneous 
diseases, as an alterative. Dose of powder, gr. ss., gradually increas- 
ed till some effect is produced. The active principle is so volatile that 
it cannot be given in decoction orextract. ‘The juice is yellowish and 
milky ; becomes permanently black on exposure to air, and when ap- 
plied to linen or cotten forms an indelible dye, not subject to fade, nor 
eradicable by chemical agents. All vegetables which possess poison- 





* From the Greek, orys, sharp, or sour. 
+ Named in allusion to the sudden bursting of the seed vessels. 
t From the Greek, rhoas, red, from the color of the fruit. 
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ous properties contain a similar principle of a peculiar character. All 
the plants belonging to the above order have a resinous, gummy, or 
milky caustic juice, though their fruit is often edible and pleasant. The 
West India Mango belongs to it. 


XanTHOXYLACcE&, Juss.—(Tue Pricxiy Asn Trise). 


ZanTHoxytum* Americanum, Mill., (common Prickly Ash). This 
well-known shrub possesses medicinal properties almost identical 
with those of the mezereon and guaic., and might often be substituted 
for them in the same complaints, with advantage. Stimulant, diapho- 
retic, deobstruent ; used chiefly in chronic rheumatism and cutaneous 
diseases. Dose of powder, gr. x. to 5j.; decoction, boil 3 j. of bark in 
O.iij. water to one quart, and give from 3 iv. to 3 xij. in aday. Con. 
tains a peculiar crystallizable principle, zanthorylin, to which its vir. 
tues are owing. Besides this, it contains fixed vil, resin, gum, and co- 
loring matter. The whole plant is endowed with active properties, 
though the bark only is officinal. This is acrid, pungent and aromatic. 

Preveat Trirotiata, Linn., (Swamp Dog-wood, Stinking Ash). 
A strong infusion of the leaves and young shoots of this plant, are said 
by Schepf, to be anthelmintic ; the fruit is aromatic and bitter, and 
forms a good substitute for hops. 


Hippocastinace&, De Cand. 

The Horse Cnesrnur Trise furnishes us but one genus, the 
#Escatus Hrprocastinum, (Horse Chesnut), a native of Asia, but culti- 
vated as a shade tree, both in this country and Europe. Fruit and 
bark have been used in medicine. The former abounds in starch, but 
has a rough, disagreeable, bitter taste ; of which it may be deprived 
by maceration in an alkaline solution. The starch is readily separat- 
ed, and equal at least to that obtained from the potato. The powder- 
ed kernel of the fruit is a useful sternutory, in diseases of the head and 
eyes. The bark of the branches, from three to five years old, collect- 
ed in the spring, has been successfully employed as a substitute for 
Cinchona. It contains bitter extractive and tannin, which are taken 
up by boiling water, and to which it owes its astringent and tonic pro- 
perties. Given in intermittents, etc., in substance, decoction and infu- 
sion, in the same manner and doses as the Peruvian bark. 


Cevastracez, R. Brown. 

The Servite Tree Trize furnish several valuable medicinal plants 
in New-York, among which are, the 

Cevastrus Scanvens, (Bitter Sweet). The bark, emetic, discu- 
tient, anti-syphilitic, slightly narcotic, has valuable alterative properties, 
and is a popular remedy in hepatic affections. Deserves further inves- 
tigation. ‘Torrey states that the plant is “narccuc and stimulating, 
and employed as a domestic medicine in the wesiern states.” 

Evonymust Arrorurrurgevs, Jacg., (Burning Bush, sometimes 





* From the Greek, ranthos, yellow, and rylon, wood. 

+ The Greek name of the Elm, from ptao, to fiy, in allusion to the Winged seed 
vessels. 

t From Euonyme, mother to the Furies ; in allusion to the injurious effects pro- 
duced by the fruit of this plant. 
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called Wahoo), though the same name is given to the ear-leaved Mag- 
nolia, and the Ulmus alata.* 

Evonymus Americanvs, Linn., (Strawberry Tree.) 

The seeds of both species of this shrub, are emetic and purgative ; 
the bark a very efficient alterative. A quack preparation, in which 
the first species forms the principal ingredient, under the name of 
Wahoo, has considerable repute, in this state, in the cure of many 
chronic diseases, where a depurative alterative is indicated. We be- 
lieve the tree has valuable deobstruent properties, which entitle it tothe 
attention of the profession generally. 


Raamnacea, Juss.—(Tae Buck-Tuorn Triet.) 


Ruamnust Catuarticus, (Common Buck-thorn). This is found in 
the highlands of this state, and naturalized in many places, (Eaton’s 
Manual). A shrub seven or eight feet high; berries, officinal ; their 
odor is unpleasant, taste bitter, acrid, and nauseous. Contain a pecu- 
liar coluring matter, acetic acid, mucilage, sugar, a peculiar principle, 
rhamnin, and a nitrogenous substance. ‘The berries and expressed 
juice actively purgative ; apt to cause nausea and griping, with much 
thirst and dryness of mouth ; chiefly useful as hydragogue cathartic in 
dropsy. ‘The syrup is the best form of giving it. This is often made, 
in this city, of the berries of the Crategus. We have another species, 
R. Alnifolius, growing in swamps in the northern parts of the state, 
whose berries have similar properties. 

Ceanotuus Americanus, Linn., (New Jersey Tea). The leaves 
of this shrub were used for tea, during the revolutionary war. Root 
slightly bitter and astringent; imparts a red color to water; a useful 
alterative, in syphilis, hepatic, and cutaneous diseases; has been em- 
ployed with success in dysentery, in the form of strong infusion of the 
leaves ; forms a valuable local application in aphthous affections of the 
mouth and fauces. Ferrien states that a strong decoction of it cures 
gonorrhea in two or three days, (Griffith). The Indians use it as a 
febrifuge, as well as an astringent. We regard it as a valuable article. 


Viracea, Juss.—(Tue Vive Trive). 


The Vixe Trise of our state yields four indigenous species. These 
are Vitis Lasrusca, Linn, (Fox Grape): V. Aestivatts, Michz., 
(Summer Grape); V. Corvirotia, Michz., (Frost Grape); V. Ripa. 
ra, Michz., (Winter Grape). It is said by Mr. Adium, that there are 
200 varieties of the wild grape in the United States. Rafinesque has 
described forty-one indigenous species. The For grape is about three. 
fourths of an inch in diameter, globose, usually dark purple, when 
ripe, sometimes amber-colored, or greenish-white, of a strong musky 
odor, and somewhat rancid taste, filled with a tough pulp. The Isa- 





* The Trees of America, native and foreign, by D. J. Browne. Harpers: New~- 
York, 1846. 
t From the Greek, rhamnus, a branch. 
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bella, Schuylkill, or Alexanders. the Catawba, and Bland’s grape, are 
varieties of this species. The berries of the Summer grape are about 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter, globose, deep blue, or almost black, 
of a pleasant flavor. ‘The berries of the Frost grape are about one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, nearly black when mature, very acerb, 
but pleasant afier having been frozen. The Winter grapes are about 
one-tuurth of an inch in diameter, and dark purple or amber-color when 
ripe. When ripe these, like other grapes, possess valuable medicinal 
properties, being wholesome, antiseptic, cooling, diuretic and laxative, 
and prove beneticial in many diseases. Thus we have what is called 
the Grape cure in Germany, which consists in confining patients with 
chronic diseases entirely to a diet of grapes. Palatable wines may also 
be made of our indigenous grapes, possessing the same medicinal 
qualities as those of fureign wines 


PotycaLacea, Juss.—(Tae Mitx-wort Trise). 


The plants of this, like many of the other natural orders, differ con- 
siderably in their medicinal properties. Some are bitter and tonic ; 
some emetic, purgative and diuretic, some are merely emetic, others 
are diuretic and sudorific ; while others still are poisonous. Pory- 
Gata* Senne, Linn., the Seneca Snake Root isa not uncommon plant 
in this state, in dry rocky woods, and flowering from May to July. Ex- 
pectorant, emetic, sudorific, diuretic, emmenagogue, cathartic, diapho- 
retic, etc., according to dose and manner of administration ; most valua- 
ble as an expectorant in croup, and other pulmonary affections. In ame- 
norrhea, it proves most useful in recent cases. The Senega contains 
two peculiar acids, the Polygalic and the Virgineic,on which its vir- 
tues depend. (Quevenne, in Jour. de Pharm xxii ) 

PotyGaLa Sancutnea, Linn., (Purple Milk-wort). According to 
Dr. B. S. Barton, this species possesses the same medicinal properties 
as the former, and may be used in the same cases. We have never 
tested it. 

PoLyGALa PpavuctFotta, according to Rafinesque, has activeproperties; 
the root having a sweet, pungent, and aromatic taste, while, like the 
Senega, it is stimulant, sudorific, expectorant, etc., but milder in its 
action than the latter plant; used in warm infusion and decoction. Dr. 
Griffith says that the root appears to have the properties of a tonic and 
bitter, simiarto the P. amura and P. rubella, and that his observations 

dv not ag e+ with those of Rafinesque. (Med. Botany, p. 227.) 





* From the Greek, poly, much, and gal, milk ; from its supposed power of in- 
CP as.ng the secretion of mi k. 


(To be con inued.) 
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Art. Il.—Quarterly Report of sick and wounded of the U.S. Infan- 
try at Vera Cruz, for the quarter ending June 30:h, 1547.—By C. 
H. Lamp, M. D., U.S. A. 

Vera Cruz, Mex., July 3d, 1846. 


Srr,—Herewith I have the honor to enclose a quarterly report of sick 
and wounded of the Ist U. S. Infantry, stationed at this post, fur this 
quarter, ending 30th June, 1847. 

By this report you will observe, that the yellow fever is one of the 
prevailing diseases of the city at this time, and although it cannot be 
said as yet to have assumed an epidemic character, a considerable 
number of cases have occurred. The mortality, | am happy to be able 
to say, up to this time, has been comparatively small (for hospital pa- 
tients), the number of deaths from this disease being abvut 24 per cent. 
and from all diseases about 5, a result, which will, | believe, compare 
very favorably with mortuary statistics of the southern cities of the 
United States during the preva'ence of this fever. ‘The mortality at 
New Orleans, I am informed, has been, for a series of years, a fraction 
less than 50 per cent. 

With some exceptions the disease has been of a mild and tractable 
character, yielding, if taken in its earlier stage, to the influence of full 
doses of Quinine (15 to 20 grs.) with mercurials, aided by general 
and local depletion, warm mustard baths, mild purgatives or enemata, 
iced or acidulated gum-water in small quantities as a drink. The 
greatest reliance may be placed upon large doses of Quinine at the 
onset and continued in smaller doses (5 to 8 grs.) every 4 or 6 hours 
during the first thirty-six or forty-eight hours, in arresting the disease ; 
mercurial cathartics coming in as a part of the early treatment, with 
a view principally of dislodging the contents of the bowels. When 
this course fails, as it sometimes does, in producing a favorable termi- 
nation or crisis, the subsequent treatment, a much less active one, con- 
sists in the administration of various remedial agents to meet local 
symptoms as indicated hy the prominent features of each individual 
case ; such as the application of dry cups, iced water and vinegar to 
the head, fomentations or sponging with warm brandy and water, si- 
napisms, blisters, mustard pediluvia, together with the internal admini- 
stration of camphorated ammonia mixture, or where there is much ir- 
ritability of stomach, bicarb. soda and morphia ; at the same time keep- 
ing the prime viw free by mild enemata, 

My own experience and I believe that of most of the medical men 
here, compels me to say that little benefit has been derived from this 
subsequent treatment ; the cases in which we have had an opportunity 
of testing its value, having, with but few exceptions, terminated fatal- 
ly. 

A few cases have, from the commencement assumed an aggravated 
form ; the hemorrhagic tendency being early dev. loped in sanguineous 
discharges from the mouth and anus, and the ejections from the stomach 
of that peculiar secretion, **the black vomit,’ which with some of the 
resident physicians appears to have given the distinctive appellative to 
this “ vomito,” as diflering in some respects from the yellow fever of 
New Orleans, but of which the evidence pre-ented hy the disease 
gives no corroboration. Other rare cases of that peculiar form desig- 
nated as “walking” have been obs: rved, in which the patient, though 
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fatally affected, is, nevertheless, able to walk about to within a compa. 
ratively very short time of his dissolution. This propensity too, he is 
sure to indulge, contrary to instructions, if not narrowly watched and pre- 
vented. ‘These cases afford additional proof of the assertion of Prof, 
Harrison, of New-Orleans, that they are almost invariably fatal, in de- 
fiance of all remedies aud contrary to what would be expected (judging 
merely from appearances) by those who have never witnessed this cu- 
rious form of the disease. 

A singular symptom, which I have not seen noticed by any writer on 
the subject, is the discoloration of the tongue, which has been observ- 
ed by myself and others. This occurs during convalescence, even as 
late as the fifteenth and twentieth day ; commencing in the centre and 
extending in some cases over the whole upper surface of the tongue, 
80 as to give itthe appearance of having been smeared with ink. This 
symptom occurring without any assignable cause, has proved to be of 
little importance ; disappearing under the administration of aromatic 
sulph. acid and quinine, in doses of one or two grains three times a 
day. 
The general type of the fever has been that of an open remittent cha- 
racter, while some cases, from the commencement of, or soon after the 
attack, have assumed a typhoid character; a highly-unfavorable state 
of things, the mortality being greater and the convalescence more te- 
dious and protracted. 

I have not spoken of the dietetic management of this disease, be- 
cause little, indeed, can be said on this subject. An entire restriction 
from all articles of nourishment must be enjoined and strictly required 
until the period of convalescence be permanently established ; when 
beef-tea or chicken-water may be allowed in small quantity, with Port 
wine-sangarees, brandy-toddy, porter or ale, as the fancy of the indivi- 
dual may suggest, and occasional doses of the mineral acids. 

When cases have terminated fatally, death has taken place general- 
ty on the fifth day, while the period occupied in the convalescence has 


been from 8 to 20 days. 


With great respect your obedient servant, 
C. H. Lams, Asst. Surg. U.S. A. 


Surgeon General, U.S. Army, Washington, D. C. 
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Arr. IlI.—Annual Report to the Board of Directors. By N. Morret, 
M. D., Physician to the N. Y. Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


(Submitted Jan, 12th, 1847.) 


Tue undersigned, Physician to the New-York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, hus the honor to submit to the Board of 
Directors the following 

REPORT: 


For the past year the health of the Institution has been generally 
good, though it has in a measure suffered from the causes of disease 
which have prevailed in the neighborhood. About the commencement 
of the vacation, anumber of the pupils were attacked with dysentery. 
Later, in the beginning of autumn, several had intermittent fever and 
two had a severe form of congestive fever. One of these died.—Afier 
this, a pupil who had not been ill during the prevalence of dysentery, 
was attacked with this disease, which proving hemorrhagic, terminated 
fatally. At present, all the pupils enjoy excellent health. 

In the Eighteenth Annual Report of this Institution is the best digest 
of statistical matter yet published concerning the deaf and dumb. 
From this digest there results the conclusion, that more than one-half 
of the deaf and dumb persons, who have been admitted for instruction, 
were born deaf; and that more than one-half of the remainder became 
deaf at a very early age—thus leaving but a very few cases likely to be 
benefited by medical treatment. ‘This conclusion was digested with 
great care by Mr. Peet, from materials furnished by nearly all the 
institutions of Europe and America, and can therefore be relied on as 
a guide as well for the future as the present. Besides, the writer’s 
casual observation at the Institution for ten years and his experience 
in it for a year and-a-half, added to the experience of Dr. tard, Physi- 
cian to the Institution of Paris, confirms the accuracy of the foregoing 
conclusion. Still some cases remain susceptible of relief or cure, and 
for this reason the writer submits his experience. During his connec- 
tion for twelve years with a hospital of over eighty children, on the 
Long Island Farms, he had many opportunities of witnessing the 
progress of disease in the organ of hearing, and of examining, after 
death, many cases where deafness obtained during life, a detail of 
which may not prove wholly uninteresting. 

In twenty-five cases of death from scarlatina wherein deafness had 
been a prominent symptom, the lining membrane of the eustachian 
tubes, on being examined, presented a character similar to the throat 
and nostrils, being more or less changed, probably very red during life, 
but after death pale and thickened or softened, and uniformly covered 
with a thin glary secretion, in which floated a great number of ash- 
colored shreds, probably changed coagulable lymph, certainly not the 
natural mucous secretion of these membranes. This state extended 
uniformly through the eustachian tubes quite into the tympanum, in 
which some of this changed secretion was always discoverable. ‘The 
membranes lining the external meatus partook of the state of the skin, 
the natural secretion of wax seemed to have been nearly or quite sus- 
pended, and the membrane covered with many minute points, from 
which issued, appeared to have issued, or to have been about to issue 
a sero-purulent secretion instead of wax. 
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In fifteen cases of death from measles where symptoms of deafness 
occurred during their progress, the membranes of the eustachian tube 
and tympanum exhibited on examination traces of red vessels ramifying 
in every direction together with a remarkable dryness, as if the mucous 
secretion had been suspended some time before death. The membrane 
of the external meatus showed that the secretion of wax had been inter- 
rupted also. So the exanthemata affect every portion of the tegumen- 
tary system. The lining membranes of the auditory passages, of the 
vagina, uterus and bladder, suffer alike with the skin. 

Proceeding from that derangement which occurs throughout the 
tegumentary system, deafness becomes a common symptom, connected 
with all the exanthemata, and should it continue after recovery from 
scarlatina or measles, or smallpox, or eruptive typhus, the membranes 
lining the auditory passages have not resumed their natural secretion 
pari passu with the skin and intestinal mucous membranes ; the eusta- 
chian tube is partially closed, ulceration is likely to take place in the 
external meatus, abscess to form within the tympanum, and deafness 
become permanent. Besides, in many such cases, there has lain 
dormant a scrofulous vice, which, excited by either of the foregoing 
diseases, forms a new element to demand serious consideration, likely 
to render ulceration unmanageable should it occur, or to form a serious 
obstacle to a returning state of health in the membranes of the auditory 
passages. 

Children of the age of one year or under, become deaf from the effect 
of simple forms of fever, because the head at this age is large in pro- 
portion to the whole body, and because the auditory apparatus is not 
yet perfected. The temporal bone has not yet become petrous, and 
being still penetrated with vessels of a considerable size, exposes the 
auditory nerve to disorganization, from the great quantity of blood pro- 
pelled toward it when the action of the heart is violent. Besides, fever 
at this age often terminates in abscess of one or both ears, and if the 
abscess form within the tympanum, deafness becomes permanent. 

To cure deafness, two indications present—first, to prevent ulcera- 
tion ; second, to restore the membranes to a healthy secretion. 

For the first, alteratives succeed ; and for the second, alteratives are 
preferable. 

Syrup of sarsaparilla, made after the old formula, to which may 
advantageously be added the root of rumex crispus and the tinctures of 
the bark of prinos verticillatus and chymaphilla umbellata, is a remedy 
ofthe firstimportance. Next, the muriate of lime, an old remedy, now 
much neglected, and lastly, iodine and its preparations, make up the 
chapter of internal remedies. Blisters, kept perpetually discharging, 
placed behind the ears or on the arms alternately, form the remedies 
to be applied externally. The fauces must be well rubbed with a 
smooth piece of alum twice a week, to be occasionally alternated with 
a solution of nitrate of silver, or, when the tonsils are prominent, with 
the solid caustic, not too heavily applied. Lastly, the external meatus 
must be cleansed once a day with warm brandy, or warm brandy and 
water, or a solution of iodine, or a decoction of the bark of prinos 
verticillatus. Perseverance in the course for months, sometimes for 
more than a year, finally ends with complete success, provided the 
treatment have commenced before disorganization of the external or 
internal ear, and this admits of illustration by cases in detail. 
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A child, aged ten years, scrofulous diathesis, with both ears in a state 
of ulceration, said to have been induced by scarlet fever, was brought 
to the Farms in June 1833. The lining membranes of both the 
external auditory passages were destroyed and the ears discharged a 
bloody sanies, the bones were in progress of ulceration, and the child 
totally deaf. In one ear the ulceration could not be checked, the 
cochlea came away, ulceration progressed, one side of the face became 
parslyzed, and the child died six months after admission. 

On examination post mortem, ulceration was found to have extended 
through the temporal bone to the dura mater and thence to the brain. 
In progress of ulceration, the canal ofthe seventh nerve, where it crosses 
the tympanum, had become penetrated and the nerve destroyed at that 
place. This accounted for the paralysis. ‘Two other cases terminated 
in the same way, from unmanageable scrofulous ulceration of the ear, 
extending through the bone to the brain. 

A girl, aged five years, red hair, fair complexion, apparently robust, 
had scarlatina in May, 1833. On the third day she became deaf, and 
remained so after recovery. The ears soon began to discharge a 
sanious ichor, extremely offensive, and the child complained of pain. 
On examination, the whole external auditory passages were in a state 
of ulceration—ordered the ears to be cleansed with a solution of iodine, 
a course of sarsaparilla internally, with nitric acid, occasionally a little 
sulphate of quinine, anda blister to be applied behind the ears every 
fourteen days. After a month one ear began to improve, the other 
grew worse, the tympanum became ulcerated and finally destroyed. 
This ear was washed with weak brandy and water, and occasionally 
with a weak solution of chloride of lime. The child occasionally 
suffered great pain. After four months the small bones came away, 
and lastly, after six months, the cochlea, more perfect than it could have 
been dissected. The child now suffered less pain, the discharge dimin- 
ished daily, and finally, after two years of treatment, constantly pursued, 
of blistering behind the ears, sarsaparilla and nitric acid, with occa- 
sionally sulphate of «;1inine, and occasional attention to the bowels, the 
child was pronounced cured, hearing perfectly with one ear and some 
with the other, though the cochlea had come away. The cure re- 
mained permanent and the child was bound out three years after. 

A girl, aged eight years, dark hair, dark complexion, thick upper lip, 
had scarlatina in June, 1833. She exhibited no symptoms of deafness 
for the first five days. When the eruption began to desquamate she 
grew deaf, and the ears soon after began to discharge. They were 
cleansed with a weak solution of chloride of lime, and occasionally 
with brandy and water. Blisters were applied over the mastoid 
processes—sarsaparilla and nitric acid, with occasionally a little 
quinine, to be alternated with Lugol’s solution, and attention to the 
digestive organs. In four months the ears were apparently cured. 
Two weeks after, the eyes began to suffer a genuine scrofulous inflam- 
mation. They remained bad two months, then became apparently 
well, but then the ears had commenced their old discharge and the 
child was deaf again. One ear now grew rapidly worse, the 
tympanum ulcerated, the small bones came away, and finally the 
cochlea. Afier this, the discharge ceased from both ears. Another 
attack of ophthalmia now came on, but the child finally recovered from 
both and was pronounced well, after two years and six months of 
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constant treatment, taking unceasingly sarsaparilla and Lugol’s solution 
alternated with nitric acid, and having blisters applied, every two 
weeks, to the nape of the neck or behind the ears. The writer 
remarks, that few parents would persevere so long, but rather, letting 
the disease have its course, be content with a child either blind or 
deaf, or lament over a child’s deafness when too late to hope for a 
cure. 

With regard to cases less tedious and difficult, the writer followed 
the one rule. As soon as he ascertained that deafness endured after 
an attack, he ordered blisters to be applied immediately, and repeated 
them once in two weeks with unfailing regularity, gave the syrup of 
sarsaparilla, with Lugol’s solution, and nitric or muriatic acid, and 
occasionally sulphate of quinine, attended every morning to the state 
of the child’s digestive organs, and finally had the gratification to know 
that he had succeded. For six years, during which the writer followed 
the above course, he observed, on several occasions, that children under 
treatment broke out with varied cutaneous eruptions, not allied either 
to itch or to exanthemata; and that when, after a period of treatment 
without much success, these eruptions appeared, the ears ceased 
discharging, the throat recovered its natural condition, and the hearing 
became perfectly restored. He could not always refer these eruptions 
to previously-described heads, he can only say that they were mostly 
of a pustular character. He then began to view some of these cases 
as either proceeding from an eruption, previously repelled by the attack 
of exanthemata, or from an eruption, excited into fermentation by the 
same attack. He looked around for a remedy to increase and develop 
the latent eruption, and in his search became acquainted with the bark 
of prinos verticillatus. 

As, in regard to the exanthemata, if the eruption cannot be produced 
upon the skin, the patient must die, so, as to other cutaneous affections, 
many of which are inherited, if the eruption do not appear at the proper 
period, there will follow, not indeed, death, but a less serious derange- 
ment of the system—ophthalmia, or deafness, or convulsions, or 
diarrhea in children; and dyspnoea, or sneezing, or cramps, or fever 
in adults ; and when such a state is suspected, a decoction of the bark 
of prinos verticillatus can be relied on, or the sarsaparilla, with a strong 
tincture of the bark. 

A little girl, aged four years, had been for a year occasionally subject 
to pain in the ear, followed by deafness. ‘There had been nodischarge 
from the ear, nor any apparent external change, nor any swelling of 
the tonsils, nor inflammation of the throat. The writer had treated 
the mother ten years before for strumous ophthalmia, occasionally 
accompanied with an evanescent eruption, and therefore suspected that 
the child might inherit some form of eruptive disease. He gave it the 
tincture of prinos verticillatus in the syrup of sarsaparilla. In three 
weeks an eruption of a pustular character appeared on the skin, and 
the hearing was soon restored. After three weeks the eruption dis- 
appeared. In the following spring the child again became deaf and 
the same treatment was pursued. He saw nothing more of the erup- 
tion, but a scrofulous abscess formed on the right cheek bone, which 
abscess was not healed till six months after. The sarsaparilla was 
continued, and, before the abscess healed, the hearing again became 
perfect, and remained so. May, 1846, there has been no relapse. 
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A boy, aged fourteen, engaged in an apothecary’s shop at making 
Seidlitz powders, and other marketable articles—dark hair, with fair 
skin, after having experienced several attacks of effusion within the 
knee-joints, following severe attacks of tonsillitis, was seized with 
acute pain in the ear, followed by a dulness of hearing. These attacks 
succeeded each other repeatedly ; the membrane of the external auditory 
passages became ulcerated. ‘There was an offensive discharge from 
the ears, and an occasional sense of bursting or ringing, followed by an 
improvement in hearing for a short period after each sensation of 
bursting. In this condition he came under treatment, too deaf to ais. 
tinguish ordinary conversation. 

Diagnosis—probable thickening of the membranes of the eustachian 
tube, and certainly a considerable change in the mucus secreted, 
which partially closes the tube, pustular ulceration of the external 
meatus, extending over the tympanum, which is perfect. Cause—an 
undeveloped eruption. 

He was told that his case was not hopeless, and that, if he would per- 
severe, he might expect to be cured in about eighteen months. The 
treatment commenced in September, 1841. Syrup of sarsaparilla 
with tincture of prinos verticillatus—a blister behind each ear every 
fourteenth day—the throat to be touched twice a week with the nitrate 
of silver—to alternate with a piece of alum, well applied—the ears to 
be cleansed with warm brandy. He attended to his business constantly. 
Applied the blisters on Saturday nights, and on Monday morning 
pursued his labor. After several applications of the blisters, a copious 
crop of pustules appeared over and in the vicinity of the blistered sur. 
face. The blisters were not repeated till the pustules had healed. 
After eighteen months he had greatly improved ; he had experienced 
several sensations of bursting, followed by permanent improvement. 
He persevered till August, 1844—nearly three years, when the cure 
had become complete. March, 1845—there has been no relapse of 
deafness, though he has experienced several severe colds during the 
past winter. He hears so well, that no person can detect the least 
deafness, nor can he detect it himself. The case has been shown to 
Mr. Peet, President of the Institution, as a proof of what perseverance 
can effect with common means. 

A boy, aged five years, red hair, fair complexion, thick upper lip, 
had been subject to a pustular eruption of the scalp and face. The 
eruption appeared a few months after birth, and from that time had not 
wholly disappeared. There were several children in the family, none 
of whom were affected with eruptions except this one, who was the 
third child. The father had contracted syphilis in his youth, and trom 
that time had been eccasionally teased with an eruption, appearing 
on the face, and body. The mother was also subject to an eruption, 
appearing on the face. In their anxiety to have the child cured, they 
applied a secret remedy, which, to their great satisfaction, repelled the 
eruption. Three weeks after the cure they began to observe that the 
child appeared stupid, and soon after discovered that he was growing 
deaf. They now consulted the writer. They were told that the 
deafness was unquestionably connected with the eruption which had 
not been thoroughly evolved, and that, to restore the child to hearing, 
the eruption must re-appear or must be imitated by blisters or issues. 
The child was put on a course of decoction of prinos verticillatus with 
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muriate of lime. After four weeks, the eruption began to re-appear 
and the hearing to improve pari passu ; the eruption very soon assum 
its former character and the discharge became offensive. To moderate 
this, the ointment of hyd. sub. muriat. and arsenic was occasionally 
applied. The treatment was pursued for a year, when the eruption 
had gradually decreased and finally disappeared, while the child con- 
tinued to hear perfectly. 

In the case of persons born deaf, we find occasionally malformation 
of the throat and mechanical apparatus for hearing, but the greater , 
number present no appreciable change in the mechanism of the 
organs, and the cause of deafness in these lies in the nervous system, 
and, like amaurosis, cannot often be treated with success. Yet deafness 
may proceed from derangement of the nervous system coming on after 
birth, and sometimes adinits of cure. 

A boy, about five years of age, extremely mobile, and apparently 
liable to St. Vitus’s dance, was observed to become dull of hearing 
occasionally, after his third year. He had a slight fever in the winter 
of eighteen hundred and forty-five and six, and afterward became still 
more dull of hearing. His parents were both healthy. There was no 
traceable hereditariness and no appreciable change in the organs of 
hearing, nor yet any apparent probability of a Jatent eruption. But 
the child had been subject to frequent attacks of earache, and after 
each attack his mother thought his deafness increased. A _ small 
blister was ordered on the arm, to be applied every two weeks, first 
on the one arm and then on the other, and sarsaparilla with prinos 
verticillatus, and the ears to be occasionally cleansed with warm 
brandy. The fever returned; the child’s pulse became quite frequent 
(one hundred and twenty,) and the hearing quite restored. When the 
fever had abated, deafness returned; the child was now more excitable 
than before. He was put ona course of Fowler’s solution with muriate 
of lime, and after a month the excitability had greatly diminished and 
the hearing almost perfectly restored. Whether he will continue to 
hear well, sufficient time has not elapsed for decision. 

December 12th, this child remains cured. 

In conclusion, the causes of deafness lie sometimes exclusively in 
the nervous apparatus, and to this class are referable most of the cases 
born deaf, together with some others, connected with St. Vitus’s dance, 
epilepsy, drunkenness, etc. ; this class of cases is for the most part 
hopeless. 

Sometimes, from an inflammation and consequent thickening and 
altered secretion of the membranes of the auditory passages, connected 
with scarlatina, measles, tonsillitis, etc., this class of cases admits 
of cure by care and perseverance. 

Lastly, deafness proceeds in a great number of cases from eruptions, 
repelled or latent, and in this class the membranes of the auditory 
passages are not inflamed, but their usual healthy secretion becomes 
suspended and their surfaces become erected. This class of cases 
also admits of cure by causing the eruption to appear, or by arresting 
the tendency of an eruption, to be produced while it is imitated by 
blisters. 


| 
| 
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Art. IV.—An Essay on the Philosophy of Medicine, and the spirit 
in which it should be studied and practised. By N. S. Davis, 
M.D., New York, late of Binghamton. 


Are there at present existing a sufficient number of well-established 
facts and clearly-ascertained general principles, on which to found a 
rational and true system of medical science and practice? or, are 
the supposed facts and received doctrines of the profession at the 
present day, like those of the past, only so many bubbles that are to 
vanish before the new views of those who are to come after us? We 
do not intend to ask whether medical science has already attained per- 
fection; but, simply, whether the experience and observation of the 
last 2000 years has led to the establishment of such a series of 
general principles as will stand the test of future time, and constitute 
a system of sound medical philosophy? A hasty and inconsiderate 
glance at the past history of medicine has led many to the conclusion, 
that of all sciences it is the most changeable and uncertain. For, 
from the days of Esculapius to the present time, theory has succeeded 
theory, and system followed system, almost as rapidly as one military 
despot succeeds another in the government of Mexico; while the 
reputation of particular medicines in certain diseases has been no less 
variable and uncertain. ‘To-day, a medicine may be heralded almost 
as a specific in a given disease, and to-morrow be condemned and 
consigned to oblivion; and almost every day we may hear of the ex- 
clusive and universally-curative powers of Hydropathy and Lobelia- 
pathy on the one hand and infinitesimal Homceopathy and Mesmerism 
on the other. But we should be careful how we judge of the condi- 
tion of any science or profession by the numbex or reasonableness of 
the theories promulgated by its advocates. F'or such is the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, that it is ever struggling to frame theories or 
hypotheses for the explanation of such facts as come within the scope 
of its investigation. And how often do we see a man’s whole life 
spent in practices directly contradictory to his own theories; thus, 
we find one man denying the very existence of matter, and yet he 
daily treads on the earth with as much freedom and confidence as the 
man who believes there is nothing but matter in the universe. An- 
other theorizes himself into the belief that all animals were originally 
derived from one primitive type, as the Monad or Molusc ; ,and, conse- 
quently, that man is but an improvement on the lower orders. And 
yet we never find one of these men actually endeavoring to raise men 
from monkeys, or even a Troglodyte from a Molusc. On the contrary, 
we observe them in practice as invariably expecting “ like to beget 
like,’ as other men. The same course of remark might be extended 
by reference to many medical theorists of the present and past gene- 
rations. But enough has been said to make good our assertion, that 
the practical condition of a profession cannot be inferred with cer- 
tainty from the theories inculcated by its advocates. Indeed, what 
judicious or intelligent physician of the present day, regulates his 
daily practice by any of the great medical hypotheses that have held 
sway in the medical world, whether it be Humoralism or Solidism, 
Brunonism or Broussaisism, Vitalism or Chemicalism, or even that amal- 
gamation of Swedenborgianism, and the ancient doctrine of animal 
spirits, the “ influences of evil,” and the spiritual nature of both medi- 
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cines and diseases, advocated by the disciples of Hahnemann? Cer. 
tainly, no one. And yet, it is chiefly the number, the contradictory 
nature, and the absurdity of these theories or pretended systems of 
medical! philosophy, that has caused medical science to be regarded by 
very many as so vague and uncertain as to be little better than a 
blind system of guessing. But it seems to me, that all this arises 
from a fundamental error concerning the real nature of medical 
philosophy. The human mind, led on from step to step, has ever 
been prone to overleap facts and realities, and struggle to fathom the 
unfathomable ; to grasp the imponderable, infinite why and wherefore 
of things. And such is our mental nature, that when once an 
imaginary hypothesis has been framed, it in fact becomes the medium 
of our mental vision, throwing its own shade and color over all things 
else ; hence we might almost hazard the assertion, that a man’s facts 
are more frequently founded on his theories than the contrary. But 
let us return to the important inquiry with which we commenced, and, 
in a brief compass, determine, if possible, what constitutes a sound 
and practical system of medical philosophy. The great error com- 
mitted, in attempting to solve this question, generally consists in a vain 
effort to explain all the phenomena of life, and, of course, also all 
morbid actions, by means of some one general law or universally- 
acting agent.—Thus with the ancients, the spiritus animi and the 
morbid humors afforded a ready explanation of all vital and morbid 
phenomena, while, at a later period, the spiritus archeus of Van 
Helmont; the rational soul of Stahl; and the siderial spirit of 
Paracelsus, swayed the minds of grave medical philosophers. And 
even at the present day, while the long-protracted war between Hu- 
moralism and Solidism is being waged with unabated ardor, we find 
some men resolving all vital phenomena into the effects of magnetic 
and electrical attractions and repulsions; others, with test-glass and 
microscope, make the human system a simple chemical laboratory, and 
make life itself but the combined result of light, heat, and moisture, 
acting on elementary matter; while others still, not content with 
making the whole animate world obedient to one universal agent, 
(caloric,) invest their favorite hobby with the attributes of Deity him- 
self.* Such attempts at a sweeping generalization, and the apparent 
simplicity of a reduction of all vital phenomena to the agency of some 
one all-pervading principle or agent, may be very fascinating to the 
mind; but do they advance us a single step in actual knowledge? 
That all organized or animate matter is endowed with a power, prin- 
ciple, or agent, essential to its organization and vitality ; and which, 
under all circumstances, plainly distinguishes it from unorganized or 
dead matter, is universally conceded. That the action of all physical 
agents, on living matter, is modified, and in some measure controlled, 
by this vital power, is equally acknowledged. Remembering these 
two facts, it matters but little what name we apply to this vitalizing 
principle ; whether it be the calidum innatum, the principia vite, the 
chemical forces, animal electricty, or caloric. And all the volumes of 
speculation and controversy which have been written on the subject, 
have served more to bewilder than enlighten the reader. The simple 
truth is, that the Creator has endowed the living, organized part of 





* See Metcalfe on Caloric. 
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our world with an inherent, essential power or property, which, to a 
certain extent at least, exempts it from the influence of those agents 
that control the inanimate or unorganized part. Of the essential 
nature of this power we know nothing. ‘To call it a chemical force, 
an electric power, or caloric, or any of the imponderable agents, is 
but to mistake effects for causes, and render confusion worse con- 
founded. Neither do such speculations constitute any part of medical 
philosuphy. But the true philosopher leaves this question where he 
leaves the essential nature of everything else, and contents himself 
with s'ndying man, not in his incomprehensible essentialities, but in 
the phenomena, healthy and morbid, which he presents. Bringing 
this spirit to his task, two fundamental facts or realities meet him at 
the threshold of his investigations. The first is, that man is made 
up of a great variety of tissues and organs, each performing its own 
appropriate and specific office or function, and each maintained in 
existence and controlled by certain invariable laws. ‘The second is, 
that all these tissues and organs are liable to be influenced by morbid 
agents, producing changes in their functions, and alterations in their 
structure (conditions which we term disease); and that there are 
other agents and substances also capable of acting on these same 
tissues and organs in such a manner as to increase or diminish their 
diseased conditions : these are called medicinal agents or medicines. 
From these two starting points radiate a great number of questions, 
the answers to which constitute the whole sum of sound medical 
science and philosophy. Ist. How many distinct tissues and organs 
are there in the human system, and what the peculiar structure of 
each? 2d. What are the functions of each, and the agents and laws 
by which they are maintained and controlled in health? 3d. Of what 
morbid changes are they susceptible, and what the agents capable 
of producing those changes? 4th. What agents or substances are 
capable of acting medicinally, and on what particular organ or tissue 
is each capable of exciting its specific influence? 5th. What is the 
medium of communication between different organs, and how far can 
one be made to exert a healthy or morbid influence over another, or 
even all the rest? 

Proceeding thus analytically in our inquiries, we first gain a clear 
and definite idea of the nature, extent, and ultimate design of all 
medical knowledge. ‘The next object should be, to ascertain how far 
the questions propounded can be fully and satisfactorily answered in 
the present state of our knowledge. ‘The first question, being sus- 
ceptible of manual demonstration, is very minutely answered in the 
many works on general and special anatomy. ‘The second, though in 
some respects less completely demonstrable to our senses, is, never- 
theless, with few exceptions, quite as satisfactorily answered by the 
physiologist.—Thus, we are quite as certain that every organ performs 
a specific function or office in the system—as the brain for mental 
manifestations, the alimentary canal for digestion, the vascular system 
for circulation, the liver for the secretion of bile, the kidneys for urine, 
the muscular fibre for contraction, etc., etc.—as we are of any other 
facts whatever. Equally certain it is, that each of these separate 
organs require for the healthy performance of their functions, the 
presence and influence of certain agents, as atmospheric air for the 
lungs, food fur the alimentary canal, impressions through the medium 
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of the external senses for the brain, arterial blood for the heart, 
nervous influence for the muscles, etc. And not only has every 
separate organ and tissue its own distinct action or function to per- 
form, and its natural agent or stimulant to excite it to the performance 
of that function, but each is liable to be acted upon and modified by 
some substances while it possesses an immunity from the influence of 
others. But while each organ thus possesses its own perfectly distinct 
function, and its natural attractions and repulsions, if we may be 
allowed the expression, they are all united in such a way as to act in 
perfect harmony, and mutually exert a sympathetic influence over each 
other. A detailed knowledge of the truths hinted at in these proposi- 
tions is of the utmost importance to the medical inquirer; for, on the 
individuality of the organs and their functions on the one hand, and 
their close sympathetic relations on the other, rests the whole fabric 
of rational therapeutics ; and the more clearly and perfectly these are 
comprehended by the practitioner, the more definite and exact will be 
his knowledge, both of diseases and their remedies. Here is indeed 
a field still open for the investigation of the medical philosopher; for 
not only are there some organs, as the thymus and thyroid glands, the 
spleen, etc., of the functions of which we are ignorant, but there is 
still a great deal to be learned concerning the laws which govern the 
application of the natural stimuli to their appropriate organs. Many 
of these stimuli are compounds, the ingredients of which are ever 
liable to vary, as the atmospheric air for the lungs, aliment for the 
digestive canal, blood for the vascular and nervous systems, etc. 
Thus, the atmospheric air, the supporter of the vital function—respira- 
tion—many cubic inches of which is brought in contact with the 
minute vessels of the lungs at each inspiration, is not only composed 
of oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, ammonia, and gaseous products 
arising from vegetable and animal matters, the three latter of which 
are constantly varying, but its thermometric, barometric, hygrometric, 
and electrical states are still more variable. That all these are con- 
stantly exerting a marked influence over the animal system, modify- 
ing its liability to particular types or forms of disease, cannot be 
doubted ; for how else can we account for the marked changes which 
occur in the seat and character of diseases at different parts of the 
same year, or in different years; yet how vague is our knowledge on 
these interesting topics; and how many valuable lives have been lost 
at the commencement of severe epidemics, in endeavoring to combat 
them by the same means that has proved successful in previous years, 
before it was learned by experience that the disease, although the 
same in name, was very different in type. And I apprehend that this 
will continue to be the case until a medical education is made to cover 
not only a few text books on anatomy, physiology, surgery, materia 
medica, practice of medicine, and midwifery, but also the whole field 
of natural science. And whoever shall patiently and carefully investi- 
gate all the phenomena of the physical world, including the agents 
called imponderable, in reference to their influence on the healthy and 
morbid actions of the animal economy, will confer a great boon on 
medical science. ‘This we shall undertake, so far as facts are within 
our reach, in a subsequent part of this essay. If a thorough know- 
ledge of every organ, in its individual capacity, and the physical agents 
capable of influencing it in health, is thus important, the mutual rela- 
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tion of each to, and its action on all the rest, is no less so. This 
subject, however, belongs to the last question in the series we have 
proposed, and hence will be deferred for the present. But while 
alluding to the agent or agents that excite and maintain the organs in 
action, we ought not to pass unnoticed the opinions recently advanced 
by Dr. Metcalfe, in his elaborate work on caloric. In this work, the 
author has bestowed a vast amount of labor and great ingenuity, in 
endeavoring to show that caloric is not only the great and only motor 
power of the physical world, but also the grand primary cause of all 
vital phenomena. ‘Thus, he says, “caloric is not only the most 
potent and universal stimulant in nature, but the cause of stimula- 
bility :”’ that is, if we comprehend the author’s meaning, caloric is 
not only a stimulant of the organic actions, but is itself the cause of 
the susceptibility of the organs and tissues to the impressions of 
stimuli. Again, he says, “if the quantity of life throughout the earth 
be in proportion to the heating power of the sun, what is the use of 
animal heat? Is it not the essential character of a rera causa, that 
its power should be proportional to the effects it produces, and that 
the latter should cease in its absence? Or if an immaterial and 
unknown principle of life be still admitted, will it explain anything in 
the absence of caloric?” And again, in speaking of the symptoms 
of fever, Dr. Metcalfe says, “that the primary cause of these and all 
the other symptoms, is a loss or deficient supply of caloric, the 
animating principle, and a consequent vitiated state of the blood.” 
“In short,” says an able reviewer, “Dr. Metcalfe has shown that 
the anima mundi of the Romans, the archeus of Paracelsus, the ma- 
teria subtilis of Descartes, the pneumatical body of Bacon, the un- 
known ether or spirit of Newton, the nervous fluid of Willis, Beer- 
haave, and Cullen, the materia vite of Hunter, and the electric fluid 
of modern times, are only so many different names of one and the 
same active principle that produces all the transformations of matter, 
in accordance with unchangeable laws, and under the guidance of 
Eternal Wisdom—a principle familiarly known under the name of 
heat or caloric.” It may be thought presumptuous in us, to attempt 
to call in question the correctness of one of the fundamental doctrines 
of a work, which has been so uniformly eulogized by reviewers both 
in England and America. But it seems to us that many positions 
assumed by Dr. Metcalfe are diametrically opposed to each other, 
while he is not altogether free from the common error of calling mere 
effects and coincidences, causes. Thus, in the first quotation already 
made, we have caloric presented both as a powerful stimulant, and 
the cause of “stimulability” or susceptibility to the impression of 
stimulants. Hence the organic actions or functions are the result of 
caloric, a material body, stimulating itself—a self-evident absurdity. 
On page of the second volume, we are told by our author, in 
answer to the inquiry, “ Why the cold stage of fever comes on so 
generally in the forenoon,” that “the solution of these queries will be 
found in the fact, that respiration is always very much diminished 
during the night, and arrives at the minimum about midnight, when all 
the energies of life are proportionably reduced ; so that as the coldest 
part of the twenty-four hours is just before sunrise, if the body be not 
well covered, or its temperature maintained by artificial warmth, the 
chill comes on at an early hour, or sometimes before midday.” 
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Again, on page of the same volume, we find the following, viz. : 
“The proximate cause of sleep is an expenditure of the substance 
and vital energy of the brain, nerves, and voluntary muscles, beyond 
what they receive when awake ; and the specific office of sleep is the 
restoration of what has been wasted by exercise.” If we compare 
these two paragraphs with the third quotation, we have made from the 
work of Dr. Metcalfe, it will show the following result: Ist. A loss 
or deficient supply of caloric, the animating or vitalizing principle, is 
the primary cause of the cold stage and all the other symptoms of 
fever. 2d. The reason why these symptoms so generally commence 
with chills in the morning, is, because the “ respiration is always very 
much diminished during the night, and all the energies of life propor- 
tionably reduced.” 3d. An expenditure of the vital energies during 
the day is the proximate cause of sleep; the “specific office” of 
which is to restore such expenditure. The English language could 
scarcely furnish two statements more at variance with each other; 
and yet there are many such in the work under consideration. But 
it is our present intention to notice the views of Dr. Metcalfe, only in 
relation to the agents which excite or maintain the healthy action of 
our organs. This office, as we have already seen, our author ascribes 
exclusively to caloric ; not even allowing oxygen to participate in any 
other manner than to aid in developing caloric by uniting with carbon 
in the lungs. ‘That a quantity of caloric sufficient to maintain a cer- 
tain degree of temperature, is essential to the existence of life, we 
have no doubt; but that caloric is the exclusive cause of life, and the 
great stimulant of all vital action, we by no means admit. Indeed, 
Dr. Metcalfe himself contends, that animal heat is derived from caloric 
generated by the union of oxygen with carbon and hydrogen during 
the process of respiration; if so, nothing is more plai: than the fact 
that caloric, so far from being a cause of vital action, and the chief 
stimulant of all our organs, is a mere result of such action, and the 
product of one organ. For that which is a product of respiration 
necessarily supposes the pre-existence not only of a respiratory appara- 
tus, but also such apparatus already in action : hence, instead of caloric 
being the “animating principle—the universal stimulant,” and, there- 
fore, the first in the order of sequence, it is plainly the fourth ; for we 
must first have Jungs, next they must be endowed with vitality or a 
susceptibility to impressions—third, they must be stimulated to action ; 
then, and not until then, do we bring the oxygen of the inspired air 
in contact with the carbon and hydrogen of the blood, and thereby 
develop caloric. If there is either order in nature or force in logic, 
there is no escape from this conclusion. Neither will it aid Dr. 
Metcalfe, to allege that the feetus is supplied with caloric from the 
mother before the commencement of respiration; for that will only 
throw us back on the creation, as recorded in the Book of Genesis. 
And here we are happily enlightened by the comments of our author 
himself. For on page 484, he says, “that when it is said God 
‘breathed into the nostrils of man the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul,’ we can understand on/y that man was created with 
breathing organs, for the purpose of obtaining life from the atmos- 
phere.” Here our author not only admits that life, or what he 
makes synonymous with it—caloric—is a product of respiration, but ex- 
pressly states that it comes “from the atmosphere.” But breathing is 
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the act of a living being ; hence life must precede breath, and breath 
precede the development of caloric or animal heat, according to the 
philosophy of Dr. Metcalfe himself. Neither are his arguments de- 
rived from the agency of caloric in the germination of seeds and the 
greater prevalence of vegetable and animal life in the warmest parts 
of the earth, more sound. He makes “solar caloric cause the germi- 
nation of seeds, the growth of plants, and all the vital transformations 
of the vegetable world.” We think it would trouble him, however, to 
make a seed germinate by the application of any degree of caloric, 
without the presence of both air or oxygen and water. And if the 
presence and influence of all these agents or substances are equally 
essential, what right has Dr. Metcalfe to single out caloric as the 
cause, in preference to either of the others. And so far is the hottest 
part of the earth from being the most productive of vegetable and ani- 
mal life, that no part of the globe, except the polar circles, is more 
thinly populated, or more destitute of vegetation, than a great part of 
the torrid zone. Now, it is a sound axiom in philosophy, which should 
ever be borne in mind, that where the presence of two, three, or 
more substances are absolutely essential to the existence of a body in 
its natural and healthy condition, no one of them can be separated out 
and assigned as the cause of such existence. For the plain reason 
that whatever is the result of the combined influence of two or more 
agents, cannot be considered as the result of one of them. Hence, 
so far is caloric from being “ the universal stimulant and the cause of 
stimulability” throughout all animate nature, that not a living organ- 
ized being can exist without the presence and influence of at least two 
other substances, viz.: atmospheric air or oxygen and water. And 
we might with just as much propriety deprive an animal of life, by 
placing it in vacuo, or abstracting from it all its water, and then claim 
that air or water was the animating, vitalizing principle ; as to plunge 
a man into a bath of mercury at 30° below zero, and because death 
was immediate, infer that caloric was the principle of life—as done by 
Dr. Metcalfe. Indeed, we suppose life would be extinguished quite as 
soon by plunging a man in a bath of mercury, at a temperature of 
662° above zero, as 30° below. And if the latter experiment proves 
that caloric is the life-supporting agent, the former must prove it 
equally the life-destroying agent. But if Dr. Metcalfe has committed 
the not-uncommon error of reasoning in a circle, by making animal 
heat at once the cause and the product .of vital action, he is equally 
unfortunate in his explanation of its agency in disease. As will be 
seen by a quotation already made, he makes a “loss or deficient sup- 
ply of caloric ” the cause of all the symptoms of the first or cold stage 
of fever, and consequently, also, the cause of the “ vitiated state of the 
blood.” According to this sentiment, the chain of causation would 
run in this wise. What is the cause of fever? A. A loss or defi- 
cient supply of caloric. What causes the loss or deficient supply of 
caloric? A. A diminution of respiration or vitiated state of the 
blood. What diminishes respiration or vitiates the blood? A. A 
loss or deficient supply of caloric. If this last answer is denied, for 
the purpose of avoiding the argumentum ad circulum, then, the author’s 
whole doctrine, concerning caloric as a cause of disease, is denied 
also. For the moment we admit the disturbed respiration and the 
vitiated state of the blood to precede the loss or diminished supply of 
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caloric, that moment we make these the primary cause of the febrile 
phenomena, and the loss of caloric only a result or effect. The truth 
is, that, after all our generalizations and our most rigid scrutiny, there 
is in all animate nature a prima causa, an inherent condition of 
organization that forms a link, a step anterior to, and beyond, human 
explanation. It is this first link or condition of organization that ren- 
ders organized matter susceptible to the influence or stimulus alike of 
caloric, oxygen, electricity, and all other physical agents. And every 
attempt to change the order of sequence so as to make any one or all 
of these agents the cause of this primary condition, which we term 
vitality, inevitably involves the author of the attempt in endless con- 
tradictions and absurdities. And though Dr. Metcalfe has invested 
caloric with many new attributes, and in fact made it swallow up 
electricity and all the other so-called imponderable agents, yet he has 
not escaped the same result. 

In criticizing thus freely some of the propositions contained in Dr. 
Metcalfe’s work on Caloric, we would by no means be understood as 
denying that it is a work of great value, and the product of a highly- 
cultivated and investigating mind. We come back, then, to the posi- 
tion, that all animate matter is possessed of a principle of vitality or 
an essential condition of organization, by which it is rendered sus- 
ceptible to the impression of oxygen, caloric, etc., as stimuli; and 
that the functions of the various organs which make up the human 
frame are the result of the actions induced by the impression of these 
physical agents on the organized tissue. The particular changes 
produced in the organic actions and functions, by alterations in these 
physical stimuli, will be more properly considered under our third 
inquiry, viz.: Of what morbid changes are our organs susceptible, 
and what the agents capable of producing those changes ? 





Art. V.—An Address to the Westchester County Medical Society,.on 
the Laws of Epidemics, as exhibited in those that have prevailed in that 
County during the last twenty years. By Bensamin Bassett, M. D., 
President of the Society. 


To tne Eprror,—Dear Sir; The within is an address read before the 

Westchester County Medical Society, by Benjamin Basset, M. D., Pre- 

sident of the Society; and by request of the society it is sent to the 

New York Journal of Medicine and Collateral Sciences, for publication. 
By order of the Westchester County Medical Society. 


P. Srewart, Secretary. 
Peekskill, July 27, 1847. 


GenTLemMEeN,—If you have expected from your President to.day a 
learned treatise on some branch of medical science, you will be dis- 
appointed. We all enjoy, in common, the same literary facilities for 
acquiring medical knowledge, and many of you, probably, improve 
those facilities much more than I do; for I have an innate want of 
confidence in the opinions of others, on all doubtful subjects, until all the 
facts of the case in question are brought within the cognizance of my 
own senses. This native incredulity will lead to solitary thinking. 
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You will, therefore, not ascribe to arrogance what is justly due to hon- 
est confession, but listen with the greater curiosity to the result of my 
own reflections, during my clinical practice in epidemic fevers. As it 
is the first object of this address, to illustrate by facts the laws of epi- 
demics, it is necessary to look back in my history to the fall of 1828, 
At that time a bilious remittent fever prevailed in the eastern part of 
this town, with peculiarities which I had never before witnessed. There 
were not less than seventy-five cases on the sick-list at one time. Al- 
though this was a marsh or malarial fever, where intermittent had 
been the endemic of that district, its history will illustrate the laws of 
epidemics, as clearly as that of any other fever; for it matters not 
whether malaria, or any other invisible poison be the originating cause. 
The striking peculiarity of this endemico-epidemic, was an inordinate 
sensibility or irritability of the bowels, without diarrhoea. Such cathar- 
tics as are usually given in bilious fevers, if taken in the morning to 
operate in the rising stage of the paroxysm, would, by their excessive 
irritation, almost extinguish life ; their effects would imitate all the 
phenomena of Asiatic cholera, except the extreme collapse. This per- 
plexing attendant appeared to be connected, as a consequence, with a 
total suspension of, or diminished excretion of bile. In this embar- 
rassing condition, without medical authority at that day, | waited for 
the extreme height of the paroxysm, generally 10 o’clock at night, af- 
ter the irritability had been exhausted by the action of fever; then to 
give a purging dose of calomel with one grain of opium. ‘This would 
procure a quiet night, gentle perspiration, dark-colored bilious stools, 
and a clear remission in the morning. Repeating this remedy two or 
three nights. would dispel all that irritability, so that we might resume 
our usual laxatives with impunity. 

In the three following years, there were sporadic cases of the same 
pathological character, but of greater severity—the paroxysms were 
more irregular. The gastric irritation was so intense, that the patient, 
rolling on his bed, would name his sufferings an “ inexpressible ago- 
ny.” It was necessary for the physician to sit up at night, to watch for 
the subsiding stage of fever, that he might give with success his sooth- 
ing cathartic. During these three years | witnessed two interesting 
cases of cholera asphyxia, which may be called artificial cases. One 
was produced by a large dose of Epsom salts, followed the next day 
by a heavy antimonial emetic ; the other was the result of a full dose 
of calomel given for a diarrhaea, to a man at his usual labor, on the day 
of intermission of a quartan ague. The article during the first hour, 
produced excessive vomiting and stools of pure blood ; after this,*other 
liquid stools, and terminated fatally in sixteen hours. I saw both cases, 
as counsel, in the state of collapse with icy-cold, and bluish-colored 
skin. Next year I saw a perfect likeness of these two cases, called 
Asiatic cholera, in the Park hospital of New York. 

You will observe I have proceeded in my history through the four 
years immediately preceding the epidemic cholera, that climax of all 
locked states of the excretory organs of the liver, and will now stop to 
suggest a clue to the true pathology of that mighty scourge. 

In the remittent fever which I have described. it was necessary to 
improve the hourand minute of the lowest grade of irritability, and add 
to this circumstance the sootning power of opium, in order to obtain the 
innate, specific action of calomel on the secretory and excretory organs 
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of the liver. Secondly, by repeating this action two or three nights, 
all that irritability would disappear. Thirdly, in the cases of artificial 
cholera which I have noticed, the Epsom salts discharged no bile, but 
increased the disease of the bowels, and prepared the way for the an- 
timony, to act by catharsis only, inducing a perfect inverted action of 
all the abdominal absorbents, which action forms the most prominent 
feature of the Asiatic cholera. In the other case, calomel by a rapid and 
irritating operation, induced the same fatal circumstances. Now, place 
by the side of these facts what history proclaims, viz.: In the first stage 
of Asiatic cholera, if, by calomel or its compounds, we produce secre- 
tion or excretion of bile, all the phenomena of that disease usually 
disappear. ‘The Board of Health in the city of New York, when they 
published their review of the late epidemic cholera, gave it as their 
opinion, that our soothing cathartic was upon the whole the most suc- 
cessful remedy. 

First, it appears from these facts, that one certain grade of this bil- 
ious derangement is attended with extreme irritability of the bowels, 
without diarrhea ; and another much higher grade of the same cir- 
cumstance, will be followed by vomiting, profuse diarrhoea, and final- 
ly, by an inverted action of all the abdominal absorbents. Secondly, 
that cholera asphyxia, is nothing more than the highest figure on the 
scale of bilious fevers. Whenever nature rallies to cast off the deadly 
incubus, what a turbulent intermittent or remittent fever follows in its 
train! Thirdly, that pathologists have looked to the wrong link in the 
chain of connected causation, when they ascribed all the phenomena 
of cholera to a nervous source 

To return to our history, | observe from the close of 1832 to this 
day, opium, either alone, or combined with mercurials, has in every 
case of bilious remittent fever on our malarial tracts, proved peculiar- 
ly injurious. Our excellent compound, so indispensable in the preced- 
ing years, would now cause headache, vertigo, dry tongue, and imper- 
fect remissions. When, in 1833, I first recognised this “ new consti- 
tution” of fever, as father Sydenham would have called it, I was per- 
plexed to find the diagnostic symptom, which rendered the fever so dif- 
ferent in its relation to that important remedy. It was soon manifested 
by a visible difference in the bilious circumstances of the cases. Now, 
there was a free and preternatural secretion and excretion of yellow 
bile, before, all excretion of bile was suspended. 

In these latter years, I have known a compound powder of opium, 
ipecac., and calomel, given as a purgative every three hours, followed 
by coma, delirium, subsultus and death, in a common case of endemic 
remittent fever. The free secretion and excretion of bile, appeared to 
be nature’s means of relieving the portal circulation in its morbid state 
of functional action. Opium in these cases, by its peculiar astringency, 
appeared to interfere with nature’s operations ; and, either through ner- 
vous sympathy, or by vitiating the blood through the chylo-poietic 
office of the liver, would throw the morbid consequences upon the 
brain. In the former constitution of fever, you will observe opium was 
a sine qua non, by which we could obtain the peculiar medical proper- 
ties of a large calomel purge. These different bilious circumstances 
in al! cases of bilious fevers, form the basis of my practical rules, the 
adoption of which I have never had occasion to regret. I will now pass 
on to review that singular epidemic of 1844, called the “ Tyler Grip.” 
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The first case in my practice was a master of one our market sloops, 
who returned sick from the city before the poisonous cause had per- 
vaded our village. ‘The case exhibited the usual phenomena of bilious 
fever, with an incessant cough. He took a purgative dose of calomel, 
to be followed next morning with infusion of senna and salts—next 
day dismissed, cured. At night of this day, his brother returned from 
New York with a similardisease, which, by the same remedies, termi- 
nated in twenty-four hours. He remarked that such a disease was rife 
in the city; that it was dignified by the name of “Tyler Grip.” I 
named it the ephemeral bilious fever. 

The third case was a black woman in one of our village hotels. This 
was an interesting case, for it illustrates the law of epidemics, which 
in my solitary thinking, will ever guide me in all my prescriptions. I 
saw her first at 9 o’clock at night, with an apparent pleuritis of the 
highest grade, groaning at every respiration, pulse full, frequent and 
bounding. Her mistress had already given her two tea-spoonfuls of 
laudanum. I opened a vein in the arm, and saw the patient in pro- 
found sleep whilst the blood was running Left her without further 
prescription. At 1 o’clock of that same night, I was again summoned 
to her presence on account of the return of the pain, but in the oppo- 
site side of the chest. Re-opened the same vein, which bled freely, 
without any relief—gave one grain of opium with twenty grains of ca- 
lomel. Next merning found her in a furious delirium, requiring two or 
three attendants to keep her in bed. No motion from the bowels— 
forced down a dose of senna and salts. At noon found her calm and 
rational, in gentle perspiration, pulse natural, and our pseudo-pleuritis 
had vanished entirely. ‘The effects of opium on the brain in bilious 
fevers had subsided, and the calomel had exerted its specific powers in 
equalizing action. Soon after this visit, free evacuations from the bow- 
els terminated the disease, and at evening the patient mingled with the 
other servants in dressing the tables for tea. I now recognised the 
presence of that secret intercurrent cause which produced the “ Tyler 
Grip” of the city. ‘s.e patient lived on the banks of the Hudson, to 
feel the first effects of its approach to our village. In the fourth case, I 
experimented ‘by giving forty grains of ipecac. diffused in a pint of 
warm water; a wine-glassfull every half hour, This produced gen- 
tle vomiting, perspiration, and some catharsis, without the least benefit 
in the case, After this, eight grains of calomel soon expelled the dis- 
ease. 

The disease now became rife throughout the whole village, assum- 
ing as many forms as nosologists can name under the general head 
of phlegmasie. I often met my neighbors in the streets with cough 
and headache ; I always charged them with having had recourse to 
the drug shops for cough drops, containing laudanum or elixir of pare- 
goric. Having plead guilty to the charge, they would consent to take 
a dose of the mercurial, at whose presence the cough would vanish as 
a shadow. In this ephemeral bilious fever, opium would rivet the 
cough in every case until the patient called to his aid the appropriate 
remedy. In cases of children and young infants, the epidemic would 
exhibit all the alarming symptoms of croup, for which I at first gave 
emetics in vain. ‘The remedy appropriate to the epidemic must come 
forth at last. Finally, [ was resolved to know nothing throughout my 
field of practice, save the “ Tyler Grip.” 
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The invisible cause had put its stamp on the abdominal viscera of 
the whole community, and all the pseudo forms of the phlegmasix were 
the result of some fortuitous freaks of the nervous system. With this 
perfect confidence in the law of epidemics, I often sent to the care of 
anxious mothers of children in croup, our appropriate dose of calomel, 
without visiting the cases ; and, in no instance was I ever disappointed. 
In the autumnal months of this year, the typhoid fever in its migratory 
character, wandered, for the first time in twenty years, on to our field 
of practice. You have your medical literature, for scientific descrip- 
tions of this disease—lI describe it as I have seen it, with my single 
eye to the law of epidemics. ‘The only variety which I have seen, in 
the autumnal months, has been strictly bilious, and confirms the pro- 
priety of the German writers in calling it the abdominal typhus. An- 
other fact | have observed: it is not a marsh or malarial fever, for it 
prevails most out of the malarial districts ; whilst on the other hand, 
in such districts where the ague and fever is the endemic of the place, 
the fevers prevailing at the same time have been free from diarrhea, 
bearing all the usual cathartics given in bilious remittent fever. 

Whilst I was in Connecticut in 1822-'23, the typhoid fever prevailed 
ina town where malaria never existed »it was called the typhus fever ; 
but an aged physician who had retired from practice, remarked to me, 
“this is not the typhus fever, it is a bilious remittent.” He could not re- 
cognise the old cerebral typhus, which he had been accustomed to call 
typhus through a long life of practice; for it was truly abdominal, and 
is always remittent, until the cerebral sympton)s predict a fatal termina- 
tion. ‘The first case I saw at Peekskill, I visited as counsel about the 
ninth or tenth day of the fever; his first physician, for he now had the 
second, had dosed him freely with antimonial powder and nitrate of pot- 
ash. The remissions were long ; but during the paroxysms of fever, the 
gastro-enterite irritation was so excessive as to convulse all the extrem- 
ities, and death soon put an end to his sufferings. Soon after this I 
had the charge of two cases in one house at the same time. Headache 
was the chief source of suffering the first day : a purging dose of calomel 
at night relieved that symptom, and procured a fair remission the next 
morning. After this the symptoms were diarrhea, with liquid yellow 
stools, ringing sound in the ears, partial deafness, imperfect vision when 
rising from the pillow; in one of the cases, delirium at night with 
slight subsultus and unnatural speech. Both had fair remissions in the 
morning with sound minds, and both had a brown, dry stripe in the cen- 
tre of the tongue. In the course of the first eight days, calomel in a 
smaller quantity, with a few grains of rhubarb, were repeated twice 
in each case, with some temporary check to the diarrhoea. Blisters to 
the epigastrium, and an alterative powder of rhubarb and ipecac., two 
grains of the former with one of the latter, every four hours, nitrous 
ether, mucilages, infusion of hops, sweet milk, gruel made of arrow- 
root, or wheat-flour, were all useful auxiliaries in contending with this 
disease ; but opium, by that practical rule in relation to liquid yellow 
stools, was studiously excluded from every prescription. Whenever 
the astringency of rhubarb seemed to imitate the properties of opium, 
by inducing a dull, heavy feeling in the head, a dry tongue, and im- 
perfect remission in the morning, it was omitted for ipecac. alone. One 
of these cases convalesced on the 16th, the other on the 19th day of 
the disease. 
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The next case was a youth of good constitution, eighteen years of 
age, with symptoms similar to those of the other two cases ; profuse 
diarrhea, good remissions in the morning, with sound mind until the 
morning of the eighth day of his fever, when to my surprise I found 
him in coma, delirium, subsultus, and without any remission in his fever. 
Whilst pondering upon this mysterious change, his mother remarked, 
that she had given him thirty drops of laudanum to procure rest for 
herself and her son, too. This interference of ignorance was fatal. No 
antidotes could remove the cerebral symptoms, or restore the remis- 
sions; he died onthe lith day. It was observable that the stools had 
increased in frequency; but they had lost their yellow color. 

There were other cases during the season all with favorable termina- 
tions, but generally more protracted, continuing from twenty-five to 
thirty days. In the course of the winter there were a few sporadic 
cases, but they were more cerebral from the beginning and less ab- 
dominal, continuing in one case fifty days. In this last case, the patient 
was self-treated by vegetable pills for the first eight days, in order to re- 
lieve his head. A tew small purgative doses of calomel were given occa- 
sionally with benefit ; but the alterative powder of rhubarb and ipecac., 
infusion of serpentaria, and blisters to the cervical vertebra, were the 
chief remedies. ‘The fever was manifestly remittent to the last. All 
opiates and quinine were studiously excluded ; and a happy typho-ma- 
nia was his constant companion, and for twenty days he was uncon- 
scious of passing events, or of the presence of his dearest friends. He 
is now well, in the State of Maine. 

In the season of 1845, the typhoid fever was more rife than in the 
preceding year, but of a milder character. ‘The symptoms were simi- 
lar; yetthere was a uniform difference in its relation to calomel. The 
pioneer dose must be smaller; it passed too rapidly through the bow- 
els, irritating the mucous membrane, or Peyer’s glands, the disease of 
which characterizes typhoid fever; and generally it was not to be re- 
peated. This wasa uniform fact through the whole community. I 
used less calomel during the whole epidemic, than I sometimes use in 
one week for other diseases ; yet the pioneer dose was indispensable 
to relieve the head. The diarrhoea and fever would gradually disap. 
pear under our alterative powders of rhubarb and ipecac., nitrous 
ether, serpentaria, and sweet milk diet. There were a few cases in 
young subjects, which were comatose and protracted; these were 
benefited by a pair of leeches to the temples, and blisters to the 
spine ; but in no case did I see the least tendency to subsultus. It 
was late in December when I used the first particle of opium in any 
case of fever inthe year 1845. Unquestionably, the several varieties 
of typhoid fever which medical authors describe, are the result of dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and of a variety of peculiar epidemic causes, 
In every winter there is less tendency to diarrhea; and in the case 
to which I allude, the subject had a predisposition to pulmonic disease, 
in a consumptive family. The fever was remittent and apparently 
bilious ; but after the third week she took a Dover’s powder every 
night ; it favored her expectoration, but supported a happy typho-mania 
forty days. 1846 furnished many interesting cases of typhoid fever. 
The first case | saw was from the city of New York ; a man passing 
through the village to the house of a friend, four miles east. He con- 
sulted me about his headache, vertigo, and fever at night. I gave him 
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eight grains of calomel, to be taken that night. This was followed 
by a diarrhea three days before I was called to visit him; his fever 
was remittent, but the paroxysm was introduced by gastric distress 
which he called “agony ;” his tongue dry and tremulous, with a brown 
stripe in the centre ; his stools now were less yellow, but watery, 
without mucus. He begged to be relieved of that “agony.” Here I 
was put to the torturing trial of deciding the question of opium or not 
opium. I hesitated with trembling until I decided to give four grains 
of calomel, with a small quantity of opium, to be taken that night. 
Next day found him comatose, with subsultus, inability to extend his 
tongue, it was so tremulous; but when aroused from sleep he was con- 
scious of relief. After this he took no other remedies than what I 
used in the autumn of 1845; but he continued semi-comatose, and 
semi-delirious twenty-five days. His diarrhoea gradually disappeared, 
and his relish of Indian suppawa and milk continued until his fever 
ceased, 

The second case was also from New York, having been transported 
to this village after two weeks’ sickness in thatcity. His diarrhoea had 
been and was now profuse ; sometimes yellow liquid stools; at others, 
watery without mucus. What course of treatment his physician had 
pursued, could not be ascertained. His remissions in the morning 
were clear, with sound mind; but the pulse at this time was feeble, 
and sordes began to accumulate on the teeth. Blisters to the epigas- 
trium, our alterative powder of rhubarb and ipecac., infusion of hops 
and serpentaria, diet of arrowroot and mucilages, were all adminis- 
tered four or five days without any apparent impression on the invete- 
rate diarrhoea or fever. At length, having escaped fatality in the 
last-mentioned case, I gave a small dose of calomel and opium at night. 
Next morning the coma, subsultus, delirium, and absence of remis- 
sion in the fever, indicated, too clearly, the fatal consequences of our 
experiment. The last case which I shall mention, iest | weary your 
patience, is one of intense interest, as it confirms the truth of our un- 
erring law of epidemics. 

The subject, a lady of feeble constitution, the mother of one child 
two years old. About six weeks previous to my first visit, she was at- 
tacked in the city of New York with a mild degree of dysentery, hav- 
ing stools of bloody mucus. This was followed by a moderate diar- 
rhoea, and she visited her friends in the country. As her health im- 
proved, she returned to her home in the city; but was soon compelled, 
by an alarming increase of her disease, to be taken back to her friends. 
I found her with diarrhcea which was said to be chronic, a reddish 
tongue, with a brown stripe in the centre, febrile pulse, and a sense of 
soreness in all her extremities. She took a powder of three grains of 
calomel, with opium and ipecac. Ordered next day to take a pill of 
blue mass, and Dover’s powder in the morning and evening. On the 
third day, I saw her in typho-mania, subsultus, distressing cough, and 
rapid respiration. ‘The whole concourse of friends, alarmed at the 
apparent evidence of “ hasty consumption,” had already sent for coun- 
sel. I soon observed that the counsel’s attention could not be easily 
diverted from the contents of the thorax. But our compound remedy 
had so clearly developed the abdominal typhus, that the law of epi- 
demics would keep my single eye fixed on the abdominal viscera. She 
now took a powder of ipecac., with a small proportion of camphor, every 
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four hours, through several days in succession. The diarrhea con- 
tinued, but was changed to a tree discharge of copious liquid yellow 
stools. In one week the respiration became natural, and the cough 
ceased ; but the diarrhaea, fever with distinct remissions, and constant 
delirium, continued until I had visited her thirty-two days. Rhubarb was 
occasionally united with the ipecac., infusion of hops and of the serpen- 
taria, mucilages, and diet of Indian suppawn and milk, were all useful 
auxiliaries inthe case. The delirium was followed by a childish mental 
imbecility ; the patient crying for her favorite article of diet, candies, 
and infantile toys. She is now well, inthe city of New York. 

This law of epidemics, so important as a guide in diagnosis, is found- 
ed on this principle, viz.: The whole community are under the influence 
of one common invisible cause of disease ; that the first effect of this 
invisible agent, is a pathological unity in the prime-moving cause of 
all the various phenomena of the different cases; that there is unity in 
relation to certain leading remedies. For this reason, I have been com- 
pelled to lay on the shelf all antimonial preparations, nitrate of pot- 
ash, and even Coxe’s hive syrup. The continued diseased mucous mem- 
brane forbids the use of these articles. ‘They have had their day of 
usefulness, and they may have it again; but not until the present 
“constitution” of febrile diseases shall have passed away. At the same 
time the ipecacuanha, and the eupatorium perfoliatum have risen in 
importance. 

Our epidemic of 1847, thus far, could, in more able hands, furnish 
an interesting subject for a volume. I will mention some few of its 
characteristics. It was a continuance of the old tendency to abdomi- 
nal disease ; even in the winter and vernal months, it was highly bil- 
ous. One of its outward forms was erysipelas. M. Desault, in his jour- 
nal of the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, asserted forty years ago, that erysipe- 
las is always the result of a bilious cause. In our fevers of the win- 
ter, Brandreth’s, Lee’s, or any other pills of the vegetable gums, 
would leave a distressing nausea, by irritating the mucous membrane ; 
and some three or four hours after brisk evacuations from the bowels, 
the patient- would vomit yellow bile, whilst the headache and fever 
would rage with increased violence until calomel came to the res- 
cue. In such cases, the mercurial purge must be given in two divided 
doses, three hours intervening, that it may exert its slow specific pow- 
ers in equalizing action. I derived no benefit from emetics. A pio- 
neer dose of calomel at night, with Epsom salts or castor oil next morn- 
ing, was indispensable in all cases. ‘The “ Samson of the materia me- 
dica,” in no epidemic was ever entitled to higher honors. One of the 
most curious properties of this epidemic was its innumerable outward 
forms ; but in all cases the fever was remittent. 

It appeared from the operation of remedies, that some morbid action 
in the portal circulation was the prime-moving cause of all the phe- 
nomena; and this circumstance, through the fortuitous freaks of the 
nervous system, would send its influence to as many different tissues 
and localities, as the disease showed external forms. If directed to the 
skin, there was a case of purple erysipelas ; if to the glandular sys- 
tem, there were soreness and swellings of the parotids, submaxillary, 
the tonsils, and cervical glands ; if tothe mucous membrane, there were 
cough, from irritation of the throat, without swelling of the tonsils, sore 
throat, otalgia, sore nostrils, and weeping eyes, or a painful diarrhea ; 
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but the bronchial tubes, and the whole pulmonic organization, seemed 
to be exempt from all these fortuitous circumstances. Sometimes the 
disease would assume the form of inflammatory rheumatism, and that 
in the same house at the same time, in which the disease was prevail- 
ing in a different form. ‘The rheumatism would disappear, by the oc- 
currence of an eruption on the skin. The diarrhoea was always pain- 
ful, with some evidence of peritoneal inflammation of the erysipelatous 
kind. In this casé it was necessary to add opium to our mercurials. 
The local inflammation seemed to interpose an obstacle to the tenden- 
cy of the opium to link cerebral with abdominal disease in bilious 
fevers. In one case of this character, the diarrhoea continued five days, 
with chills alternating with febrile heat, before the patient consulted 
a physician. Now, the purple erysipelas had wandered downward, 
and fixed itself through the whole extent of the inward half of the 
right leg. Some days after it changed its location to the other side, and 
became phlegmonous, discharging matter. The patient was moved 
twelve miles to the house of his father, where the case terminated fa- 
tally, proving itself contagious, causing the death of his mother by ery- 
sipelas of the face, and affecting others in the same family. 

Now, there is an important question connected with these contagious 
cases of erysipelas, which I will lay before you, to close my address. 

Does this contagion arm the accoucheur with the cause of a deadly 
puerperal peritonitis? Whilst attending the above case I lost two such 
patients, both sound, robust constitutions, having short and easy labors. 
One sickened forty-eight, the other seventy-two hours after their ac- 
couchment. Dr. Stewart, while attending bad cases of erysipelas, lost 
three puerperal cases, and Dr. Hopkins one. ‘The women exhibit no 
external marks of erysipelas, but the infants die a few days after the 
death of their mothers, by a purple erysipelas of the whole body. In 
the New York Journal of Medicine, you have doubtless seen the history 
of such an epidemic in the western part of this state.* There was a 
general alarm on the subject of this serious question. In Dr. Ran- 
king’s Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, published in De- 
cember, 1846, you will find a report of Dr. Peddie, on epidemic erysipe- 
las, as connected with a fatal puerperal peritonitis. I will extract for 
your convenience one of his conclusions, which his own personal 
experience had led him to adopt: “ Patients in child-bed should either 
not be attended at the same period with cases of malignant or severe 
erysipelas, or proper caution should be observed as to ablutions, 
more especially after contact with any discharge from such patients, and 
when a case of puerperal fever does occur, chlorinated ablutions 
should be used ; and if a second occur, he should withdraw from ob- 
stetrical practice for two or three weeks, if possible.” 

The question is involved in darkness, after all the facts disclosed in 
publications. The accoucheur in one of my cases was present with 
the patient in labor one half hour, the infant in his hands two minutes, 
then delivered to the hands of the nurse. Did the accoucheur communi- 
cate the disease to both at the same time ; if so, why do not both sicken 
at the same time ? Does the infant contract the disease from its mother’s 
milk? In this very case a healthy infant five months old without my 
orders, drew the breasts of the patient twice on the day of her death, 
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and that with perfect impunity ; yet, the patient’s infant some days af- 
ter dies of erysipelas. ‘The mother could not have the disease commu- 
nicated by the accoucheur, so as to affect the child in one half hour pre- 
vious to their separation. It is one of the most important questions 
ever presented for the contemplation of our profession, and facts well 
attested urge upon us the exercise of extreme caution. 








Arr. VI.—Report of a Committee to the Oneida County (N. Y.) Medi- 
cal Society. By Joun McCa t, M. D., late President of the State 
Medical Society. 


To rue Eprror of the New-York Journal of Medicine and the Colla- 
teral Sciences: 

Dear Sir,—Should the following matters, which are some of the 
more important of the transactions of the late annual meeting of our 
society, held the first Tuesday in July last, be deemed worthy of a place 
ja your valuable and most useful Journal, they are at your service, 
with such corrections and amendments as you may think necessary. 

Their publication may, perhaps, induce other Medical Societies to 
take some action of the kind, as a step towards “ medical reform.” 
The next meeting of our society will be held on the first Tuesday of 
October next, at this place ; hitherto we have had two regular yearly 
meetings ; for the future we hope to meet at least three, if not four 
times, in the year. Very truly and sincerely, 

JOHN McCALL. 
Utica, August, 1847. 


Tue committee to whom has been referred the subject matter in rela- 
tion to the formation of a portion of the society into sections, in order 
that more laborers may be brought into the field in behalf of medical 
improvement, beg leave to present the following Report, on the pream- 
ble and resolution offered by one of your committee, (John McCall,) at 
the last meeting. ‘The preamble and resolution are as follows : 

“ Whereas, the prosperity and usefulness of this, as of every society, 
must depend in a great measure on the interest felt and the labors per- 
formed by all its members. And, whereas, an idea has obtained, and 
is yet entertained, that our meetings, for some time past, have become 
less interesting, and virtually useless to many of the country members, 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, That for the purpose of enlisting the best feelings of all 
in its cause, and for securing and promoting the welfare of the society, 
a portion thereof should be divided into several] sections, for the purpose 
of apportioning among them the labor which is deemed so necessary 
in sustaining our character and usefulness as an association.” 

It will not be pretended that we have, in all cases, improved to the 
best advantage the privileges and opportunities connected with our 
meetings. 

These might have been made more useful to ourselves and our pro- 
fession, as well as beneficial to the community in which we live ; yet, 
under the circumstances, it is believed that collectively, if not individu- 
ally, we have contributed at all our meetings a reasonable share of la- 
bor, in the way of discourses, reports, etc., both interesting and useful 
to the members generally. And as it regards the idea of a diminution 
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of interest felt and complained of by some, we have only to re- 
mark, that it will give us great pleasure in being instrumental in re- 
moving any future occasion for a like complaint; and to that end we 
wish, if possible, (and certainly there is no difficulty whatever in the 
way,) to devise such means as shall stimulate the society to new and 
more vigorous action in behalf of our noble profession. 

Several means have been tried to engage the attention and secure 
the best interests of the members, by the appointment of committees 
in the several towns, upon the subject of insanity, the number of in. 
sane, the form and modification of that fearful disease, etc., and in the 
distribution of the offices athong the brethren throughout the several 
towns, in order that a good feeling of brotherhood, and a higher and 
more exalted sense of respect for our profession and ourselves might 
be thus elicited and maintained. 

We had hoped that those, thus selected, would have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of presenting us with at least a share of the 
fruit gathered from the field of their own labors and experience. Ina 
few instances, we have been favored with excellent articles and highly- 
interesting reports, while, in others, we were sadly disappointed. But 
we will not relinquish the hope that our members will yet do their 
duty like men. And as there is nothing like trying, while backed up 
with a determination upon a course of right doing, it is hoped and be- 
lieved that the formation of our younger members into sections, cannot 
fail to accomplish, in a short time, much good, not only to the society, 
but in securing a desirable share of honor and glory for themselves. 

For all present purposes, it is thought that seven sections, composed 
of three members in each, may be sufficient as a test of what may be 
done in that way, on the plan of the British Association. Notwith- 
standing the great and important improvements made in medicine with- 
in the recollection of some of your committee, and especially in physi- 
ology, pathology, surgery, midwifery, and in the treatment of many 
diseases, more remains to be done. 

In the field of mental philosophy, which is an all-important part of 
medicine, much ground remains in a state of barrenness. ‘Truly, this 
is the unweeded garden grown to seed. “Things rank and gross in 
ignorance possess it” entirely. 

What system of mental philosophy have we? Have we any found- 
ed on a knowledge of the physiology and pathology of the brain ? 

The department of therapeutics, too, requires more careful investi- 
gation, to enable us to judge correctly as to what credit may be due, in 
all cases, to those articles used and considered as medicines. 

It is always desirable to know, if possible, what honor should be 
given to the medical attendant and his means, at the same time not 
forgetting the restorative powers of the human economy, and their 
agency in the cure of diseases. ‘ Nulla medicina aliquando optima 
medicina.”’ No medicine was once considered, under certain circum- 
stances, as the best medicine. Whether this be a sound maxim, is a 
matter to be determined by the members individually, though, in our 
judgment, the great principles in medicine, like those in other sciences, 
are as unchangeable as any of God’s laws. The venerable and illus- 
trious Hufeland confessed that two-thirds of his patients would have 
recovered without his prescriptions ; in — words, by the salutary ef- 
forts of nature. 
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Medicine depends, for its right understanding, upon observation and 
sound reflection. And even here, our observations must be progres- 
sive ; again and again repeated, and never stationary in our researches. 
The science of medicine is, in its very nature, progressive, like all hu- 
man knowledge. Progression is one of God’s laws. 

While in other hands, it continued in the same dull round, without 
makihg any sensible or useful advancement in the way of improvement. 

We would thank God that we live in an age in which mighty achieve- 
ments are being made in the cause of humanity ; and that the spirit of 
improvement, for the good of our race, is abroad in the world. 

The great object with the medical inquirer is, the ascertainment of 
medical and scientific truth, and its right application for the good of 
mankind. Now, for the attainment of that end, the division of labor 
is well calculated to accomplish that purpose. No one, however highly 
favored his mental constitution and attainments in knowledge, can 
make himself master of all the branches of the healing art. Life is 
too short—our profession, as an art and science, too long—opportuni- 
ties rare, and too often neglected—experience frequently deceitful, and 
judgment ever difficult, to enable even a John Hunter to become emi- 
nently great and skilful in all the departments of medicine. 

In such a state of things, the formation and arrangement of our 
forces into efficient sections, or committees, becomes advisable and 
necessary. 

In all assemblies for the transaction of business, some such course 
is taken. Nothing is done without the instrumentality of committees. 
They are the moving springs ofall conventions, and, without them, the 
body cannot move onward with life and energy in the great objects in 
which the whole are engaged. Now for the sections. 

To the Ist section should be entrusted the great subject of “ Medi- 
cal Reform.” 

To the 2d, Public Hygiene, confined to our own county, (Oneida). 

To the 3d, Insanity—its causes and forms, together with the all-im- 
portant question of moral responsibility. 

To the 4th, the prominent diseases of our county, their causes, and 
a full account of the means of treatment. 

To the 5th, the best means of studying the human constitution, in 
health and disease. 

To the 6th, the laws of hereditary descent, their influence on the 
human race, and the best means of prolonging life. 

To the 7th, the great purpose of the science of medicine. 

The idea of reform is not confined to medicine—law and theology 
are now being moved by the same mighty agent. 

But the great matter is, to know what reformation is most needed, 
either among the members of the healing art, or in its principles and 
practice, and what are the best means for their attainment. 

We think there is yet room for improvement in all these respects. 

“* Medical reform,” we think, should bring to its aid the best talents 
among us. 

This subject has engaged, and is still engaging, many of the ablest 
minds in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, and the United States. 

A medical congress assembled lately in Paris, and from what we 
have been able to learn of its doings, much useful labor was accom- 
plished. In no country are the laws and regulations for the govern- 
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ment of the medical profession better than in France. The course of 
study and attainments required, before being admitted to practice, are 
decidedly better than in England or our own country. But we must 
not forget our own National Medical Convention, which assembled in 
May last, in the city of Philadelphia. This is the second meeting of 
the kind which has met in our country. 

Its labors, thus far, are considered to have been greater and more 
promising of good than its most sanguine friends had anticipated or 
expected. We believe the “ American Medical Association” will be 
an honor and a blessing to our nation. 

The subject of Hygiene, as far as it regards the community in which 
we live, is a matter of the highest importance ; and, as sucl., should be 
entrusted to those who will not fail to give it all the attention and con- 
sideration it so justly merits. 

Insanity, its causes, forms, etc., and the question of moral respon- 
sibility, are matters which concern not only the medical profession, but 
the community at large. And it should be ever borne in mind, that 
the only reliable foundation on which rests all knowledge of this, as of 
the whole subject of mental philosophy, is a thorough acquaintance 
with the physiology and pathology of the encephalon, and the nervous 
system generally. The philosophy of mind, and of everything in rela- 
tion to human nature and its relationship with the external world, be- 
longs, legitimately, to the medical philosopher. 

The fourth division, we trust, will not fail to give us much useful in- 
formation in regard to the more common and serious diseases confined 
to our county, with their causes, and the chief and important means of 
treatment. It has ever been a difficult and important thing, to deter- 
mine fully, in every case, not only the causes and nature of diseases, 
but the use and abuse of medicines. More light and knowledge upon 
this subject would relieve us greatly. 

The next section has assigned to it a subject of the highest value to 
medicine, and confessedly important to the welfare and prosperity of 
the human race. The laws of hereditary descent, their influence on 
mankind, and the means of prolonging life, are surely eminently im- 
portant. We think more attention and strict medical inquiry should 
be given this matter, believing, as we do, that those laws are not yet 
rightly understood. 

Man can never be happy until he acquaints himself perfectly with 
the laws of his own nature, and his relation with the external world, 
submitting himself, at the same time, to them and the will of his Crea- 
tor. 

The seventh and last section regards the great aim and object of the 
science of medicine. This is a subject upon which much ignorance 
obtains among the mass of mankind, who think the only thing that a 
physician has to do, is to bleed and give drugs. And should he honestly 
decline doing either, for the good reason, that he could prescribe other 
and better means for his patient, he need not be surprised, for the 
thing has happened a thousand times, if he should be dismissed, and 
another more ready and willing hand employed in his place, who, per- 
haps, may be so fortunate as to build, if not establish permanently, 
some reputation upon the case. 

The great reformer, and founder of “ similia similibus curantur,” 
made it a rule, we are assured, to administer something in the shape 
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of medicine, in every case ; and, perhaps, in a majority of instances, 
such practice will best succeed, in these days of pretension and hum- 
bug. But the honest and skilful physician will never do anything to 
disturb his patient’s health or comfort, merely because he may think it 
necessary to take medicine, or submit to such means as would, in 
fact, injure rather than benefit himself; nor will the physician’s sense 
of justice, or the dignity of his noble and useful profession, allow him 
to fall into such miserable and disgraceful practices. 

It has long seemed to me as if medical men were regarded in the 
light of mere druggists or apothecaries, whose only business is to dis- 
pense medicines ; but we claim for our profession a higher and nobler 
vocation: that of giving mankind a correct knowledge of themselves, 
and the best means of preserving health and prolonging life to a good 
old age. Now, to accomplish this, they must be instructed in a know- 
ledge of their own constitutions, and especially the philosophy of mind. 

Man’s understanding of himself, as to the great purposes of life, must 
be greatly enlightened, and the moral sentiments fully directed and 
rightly controlled, before he can attain to the true dignity of his nature, 
and fulfil the great purpose of his creation. 

Ignorance, and a want of sound understanding, were regarded by two 
of the best and wisest teachers the world has ever known as the worst 
evils, and knowledge and understanding as the greatest good. We 
hazard nothing in saying, that a knowledge of the human constitution, 
both of mind and body, is pre-eminently useful, and, in importance, far 
above all other human attainments. 

It is our glorious privilege to be employed as the instruments in car- 
rying forward this great and mighty work of regenerating mankind. 

Resolved, That, in order to carry into immediate and successful ope- 
ration the objects set forth in the foregoing Report, there shall be or- 
ganized from the society seven sections, and the same are hereby form- 
ed, consisting of three members in each. Said sections shall so ar- 
range their duties as to favor the meetings with not less than two dis- 
courses at each of its sittings. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
Joun MeCatt, Chairman. 

Drs. Coventry, Hastings, Pope, Guiteau, Torbit, Preston, and McCall, 
were elected as chairmen of the sections. Prof. Coventry of the first, 
and McCall of the third sections. 

Offered by John McCall: 

Whereas, the good work of Medical Reform having been commenc- 
ed, and, thus far, well begun and carried out by our late “ National 
Medica] Convention,” in the organization of the “ American Medical 
Association,”” which is destined, it is believed, to elevate the medical 
profession in the United States, and render it an honor and a blessing 
to the nation; And, whereas, it now becomes the interest as well as 
the duty of the whole profession throughout the land, to adopt and carry 
forward with spirit, as far as may be, the great principles and measures 
now put forth to the world, therefore, 

Resolved, That two delegates from this society be elected at this 
meeting, to attend the next annual sitting of said Association, to be 
held the first Tuesday in May next, at the city of Baltimore. 

Unanimously carried. 

Prof. Charles B. Coventry and Dr. John McCall were elected said 
delegates. 
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Art. VIl.—Puerperal Anemia. By H. N. Bennett, M. D., of Bethel, 
Ct.—( Concluded.) 


Tue pathological views which I have advanced in relation to this dis- 
ease, I consider fairly deducible from a variety of circumstances, among 
which are, the period of its occurrence, the general appearance of the 
patients laboring under it, and the physical character of those indivi- 
duals who are subject to it. 

I have previously alluded to the changes which occur in the propor- 
tions of the constituent principles of the blood, during the latter months 
of pregnancy. I have never witnessed the characteristic symptoms of 
the puerperal anwmia prior to the sixth month, and it rarely occurs 
previous to the seventh month of gestation. At this period it is com- 
mon, and in females who bear children in rapid succession, and who 
have once suffered from the disease, it almost invariably makes its ap- 
pearance some weeks anterior to delivery, a time when the physio- 
logical condition of the female is one of anemia in a minor degree. 

Any one who has seen this disease, will not have failed to remark 
the general pallor of the cutaneous surface. This appearance of the 
skin, taken separately, is very similar to that of most anemic conditions ; 
but, as I have before observed, it is not at first accompanied by ema. 
ciation ; the female preserves her usual em bon point, and the facies 
is not expressive of viscera] disease. In short, there is no indication of 
any other than a hematic lesion, to be derived from the general ex- 
pression of the patient. ‘There is, perhaps, in the early stages, a cer- 
tain degree of similarity between the appearance of one laboring under 
this affection, and a chlorotic female. ‘The symptoms upon the part of 
the digestive apparatus, and of the nervous system, are also similar to 
those of chlorosis. At a later period this symptomatic analogy ceases, 
and the puerperal anemia manifests its peculiar pathological expres- 
sions. I conceive that the anasarca, which frequently occurs, can be 
referable to no other lesion than that of the fluids, since, at the period 
of the first occurrence of the infiltration there is evidently no organic 
difficulty sufficient to account for it. Indeed, a remarkable feature of 
this disease, is its very slight tendency to involve the more important 
viscera in serious organic changes, even when it is in its worst forms. 
The cessation of the causes which have produced it, namely, gestation 
and lactation, almost invariably suspends its farther progress, and the 
female is restored in a short time to her normal condition. This latter 
fact is also, to my mind, a strong argument in favor of the pathological 
views which I have taken. : 

In reference to the physical character of females who suffer from 
this complaint, my experience is very much in opposition to the asser- 
tion of Dr. Hale, that “ women of a vigorous constitution and of good ge- 
neral health are subject to it, as well as those who are feeble.”” The 
great majority of the cases which have occurred under my observation, 
have been those of delicate, irritable females, and disposed to hysterical 
affections. And those of a vigorous constitution, who have suffered 
from this disease, are females who have borne children in rapid suc- 
cession, having scarcely time to recover from the exhaustion conse- 
quent upon parturition and lactation, before another conception. 


Treatment.—If I am not mistaken in the results of my own practice, 
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much benefit may be derived in this disease from proper regimen as 
well as medicine. I need scarcely say, in view of the pathological 
opinions which | have advocated, that I consider venesection inadmis- 
sible, and I refer to the subject, merely for the purpose of denouncing, 
in females who present the first symptoms of this affection, or who have 
suffered from it in former pregnancies, the saignée de complaisance, so 
frequently practised upon pregnant women. If it is contra-indicated, 
it is none the less malpractice for having been solicited by the patient. 
In the first stages, this difficulty may be often counteracted by the pro- 
per use of nutritious and easily-digestible food, together with porter as 
a drink, or small doses of some tonic mixture. ‘The mist. fer. com- 
posita has been an efficient medicine in my hands, not only in the 
commencement of the disease, but after the mouth and gastro-intesti- 
nal tube had become seriously implicated. I have also prescribed, with 
advantage, a pill composed of prot. carb. of iron and ext. hyos. given 
three or four times daily. This preparation is preferable where there 
is much diarrhea. I have been compelled, however, in order to con- 
trol this latter symptom, to resort to opium in repeated doses, the bow- 
els being excessively irritable. The nitrate of silver is also a valua- 
ble agent, and has succeeded in some cases in which the preparations 
of iron were wholly ineffectual. I believe it to be particularly service- 
able where the mouth is severely affected A neighboring practitioner 
considers it almost a specilic, in those cases of * Sore Mouth” which 
occur subsequent to delivery. , 

There are some cases which become severe prior to confinement, in 
spite of every method of treatment, and in these, after the birth of the 
child, | uniformly recommend to make no attempt at suckling. Pursu- 
ing this advice, I have seen females recover their usual health in a 
short period, after having manifested symptoms of a threatening na- 
ture, and I have been sometimes surprised at the rapidity of their resto- 
ration. 

The cases which are most remediable by medicine, are those which 
occur during lactation, and the judicious employment of tonics, together 
with a nutritive diet, will rarely fail to mitigate, though it may be in- 
sufficient to cure the disease. Instances are not wanting, however, in 
which weaning must be resorted to, in order to avoid the continuance 
and progress of the malady ; it will be arrested by nothing else, and, 
in feeble and delicate females, there is much reason to fear from its 
continuation a serious and irreparable undermining of the constitution. 
The affection of the mouth. is, according to my experience, rarely bene- 
fitted by topical applications, when unaccompanied by general means. 
The infusion of oak bark, and other mild astringents, have sometimes 
appeared to allay the irritation of the inflamed parts, temporarily. 

In a general way, | believe the ferruginous preparations are the most 
appropriate medicines in this disease, and they may be varied or selected 
according to the circumstances of the case. The bitter tonics, how- 
ever, are occasionally very useful. A favorite bitter with me, and one 
which I have seen succeed when iron was not tolerated in any form, is 
a wine of the bark of the common white wood, (Liriodendron tulipifera). 
I attribute its superior efficacy to the slight balsamic properties which 
it evidently possesses, in addition to its bitter principle. 
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Arr. VIIl_—Case of sudden Death, from Entrance of Air into the Inter. 
nal Jugular Vein. Reported by Ricuarp H. Covxsper, M. D., As- 
sistant Surgeon U. S. Army. 


On Sunday, the 13th of December, 1840, I assisted Doctors Hoffman 
and Aitkens in the examination of the body of Mr. J——, at the Man- 
sion House, in your city. It appeared that the deceased had been under 
the care of Doctor Aitkens, with variola discreta, from which it was 
probable he would recover. ‘In a temporary delirium, he seized a razor 
and inflicted a wound, commencing over the sterno-mastoid muscle, 
about three fingers breadth below the lobe of the left ear, and extending 
to a corresponding point on the right side. In the course of the wound 
the left internal jugular vein was divided obliquely for about two-thirds 
of its circumference, and the carotid artery and pneumo-gastric nerve 
were exposed, but not injured ; the razor then passed through the larynx 
into the pharynx, so that the finger could be passed from the external 
wound into the trachea and cesophagus ; the remainder of the incision 
was superficial. On the entrance of Doctor Hoffman, the patient was 
lying with his left side on the floor, with the head bent forward so as 
partially to close the wound. His back was towards the door, and the 
noise made by the Doctor on entering the room, attracted his attention, 
and caused him to turn his head in that direction, thus opening the 
wound ; a convulsive struggle ensued, and before any assistance could 
be rendered, he had ceased to exist. The hemorrhage had not been 
great, the amount being estimated by the appearance of the carpet and 
clothing not to exceed two pints. My impression is, that when Doctor 
Hofliman entered, Doctor Aitkens was by the side of the wounded man, 
that the hemorrhage had been partially arrested, and that the pulse was 
good,and immediate death not expected ; but there is no mention of this 
in my note-book from which this case is transcribed. 

Autopsy.— This was not as complete as desirable, owing to the anx- 
iety of some persons to remove the body from the hotel as soon as possi- 
ble. The anterior portion of the parietes of the chest was removed in 
the usual manner. The lungs presented a natural appearance ; there 
was no emphysema. On opening the pericardium the right ventricle and 
pulmonary artery appeared more prominent than usual, and were elastic 
on pressure. The pericardium was now filled with water, and the right 
auricle punctured under water with a sharp-pointed bistoury ; no air 
or blood escaped. ‘The right ventricle was now punctured in the same 
manner, when a large quantity of air bubbled up through the water. 
There was no air in the left cavities of the heart. ‘The quantity of air 
was not measured. On opening the heart, the right auricle was found 
to contain a clot of blood ; the right ventricle, pulmonary arteries, left 
auricle and ventricle were entirely empty ; the vena cave were filled 
with blood, but the pulmonary veins were comparatively empty. 


REMARKS. 


Bichat was of opinion that death, in consequence of entrance of air 
into the heart, was caused by the paralyzing effects of the contact of 
air on the brain. Lysteur and Magendie believed that death was pro- 
duced hy the forcible and permanent dilatation of the heart. M. Leroy 
@’Etiviles, wrote a memoir to prove that death from this accident i 
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caused by asphyxia from emphysema of the lungs. M. Bouillaud, by 
whom the report of the commission appointed by the Royal Academy 
of Medicine at Paris, to report on M. Amussat’s memoir, was drawn 
up, directs attention to the following causes of death : 

“Ist. The enormous distention of the right cavities of the heart, 
inducing an irregularity or even a complete cessation of its move- 
ments. 

“2d. The presence of air in the pulmonary artery and its branches, 
causing an embarrassment of the pulmonary circulation, and perhaps 
also a contraction of the aerial cells. 

‘3d. Compression of the brain from the air being occasionally ad- 
mitted into the cerebral vessels.” 

I regret that I have not the memoirs of M. Amussat, or the report of 
the commission above referred to, at hand, and that I can only con- 
sult reviews. From these I find that on dissection, both in the inferior 
animals and in man, air in variable quantities was found in the right 
cavities of the heart and in the pulmonary arteries ; sometimes alone, 
at others mixed with blood, and that the cerebral and other vessels 
sometimes contained blood mixed with bubbles of air. If emphysema 
existed in any of the cases, it is not mentioned in the reviews which I 
have referredto. (Vide Med. Chirurg. Review, April & July, 1833, 
and July & October, 1838.) 

It appears to me that death in this case was caused by the sudden 
and complete arrest of the circulation. It will be seen by reference to | 
the autopsy, that the lungs were not emphysematous, that their appear- 
ance was natural, that the pulmonary artery was distended with air, 
which escaped when the right ventricle was opened. It will also be 
observed that the left cavities of the heart were empty. If the air after 
reaching the heart, had been propelled by the contraction of the ventri- 
cle, it must have followed the course of the circulation, in which case 
air (probably mixed with blood) would have been found in the pulmo. 
nary veins and left cavities of the heart, or, as has been asserted, it 
would burst the pulmonary capillaries, and thus form emphysema ; 
if neither of these results should be produced, it is evident that the air 
must be arrested either in the pulmonary capillaries or in the pulmo- 
nary arteries before reaching them. In this case I presume the air 
was arrested by the contraction of the small pulmonary arteries, (a re- 
sult favored in this case by the almost instantaneous cessation of the 
ventricular contractions, ) for the following reasons : 

Ist. There was no emphysema. 

2d. The lungs were not filled out as they would have been if the 
capillaries had been distended with air. 

3d. The air remained in the right ventricle and pulmonary artery 
which would not have been the case if the capillaries received the air, 
unless the quantity was very great. 

It is probable that death from the entrance of air into the veins, is 
sudden in proportion to the quantity received ; that when the quantity 
is great death is produced by the instantaneous arrest of the circulation, 
and when the quantity is small we would have great disturbance of the 
circulatory and nervous system, the air would become entangled with 
the blood, necessarily altering its properties, and be thus carried to all 
— of the body, producing its fatal effects either from the distubance 

hich it would produce as a foreign body, or as has been supposed, its 
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oxygen might unite with the carbon of the blood, and prove fatal as a 
poison by the production of carbonic acid gas. 

Seven cases of death from entrance of air into the veins, with the 
appearances on dissection, have been recorded. This makes the eighth, 
and is. I believe, the first in your city. Dr. Mott and Dr. Stevens have 
both had the accident occur, but death did not result. The case of the 
French lady, referred to by Dr. Mott, in his edition of Velpeau, was the 
first fatal case in New York, but the post mortem appearances are 
not recorded in the note to Velpeau, and if published they have not met 
my eye. 





Arr. IX.—Case of Traumatic Tetanus. By D. E. Bisnor, M.D., of 
Ithaca, N. Y. (Communicated in a letter to the Editor.) 


Dear Str,—Having witnessed a case of Traumatic Tetanus, in com- 
pany with Drs. Beals and Bulkly, of your city, some two years since, 
and having both before and since then experienced the powerfully seda- 
tive effects of large doses of quinine, (not accompanied with the same 
amount of prostration as tobacco and medicines of that class,) induced 
me, should an occasion offer, to give it a trial in that disease. I enclose 
herewith a case which terminated favorably under that treatment, in 
August, 1845, at a small town in Indiana on the Ohio River, which I 
take from my note-book at the time. 
August 10th, 1845. Called to see Joseph P., blacksmith, aged 
32. July 22d, ran a rusty nail into hollow of foot, wounding internal 
plantar collateral nerve of great toe. Wound progressed very unfavor- 
ably. On evening of 10th found him with symptoms of confirmed te- 
tanus, viz. opisthotonos, paroxysms occurring every 3 or 4 minutes, pain 
agonizing, perspiration very profuse, difficult deglutition, pulse 84, can 
separate jaw half an inch, respiration hurried. I incised the wound, 
and applied actual cautery. Ordered 
R. Calomel, Ext. col. comp., aa. gr. v. Ol. croton, mj. 
Ft. pill. ij. st. sumend. 

R. Sulph. quinine, gr. xv. Sulph. morph. 2 gr. Syr. simp. q. s. 
To be taken some two hours after the pills. 

To rub the following liniment along whole length of spine : 
Sulph. acid, 1 0z., Ol. oliv. 2 oz. 

Morning. Evacuations had been copious, secretions very much de- 
praved, quinine and morphine had effect of lengthening the interval 
between the spasms in the course of a few hours to 5 minutes, pulse 
75, pain much diminished, distress at pit of stomach quite severe, which 
might have been aggravated by quinine, as is sometimes the case. 
Has some desire for food, to take strong beef tea with brandy during 
the day. Without going further into details, these medicines had a de- 
cided effect upon the disease from the beginning. The same treatment 
was continued for five days, with occasional variation as it regards time 
and dose as circumstances seemed to require; kept up irritation to 
spine. Sixth day. Owing to a suspension of the quin. and morph. for 
10 hours, all the symptoms increased rapidly ; they were again given 
in as large doses as at first, with the same happy effect, the wound 
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healed kindly and rapidly, and the eleventh day from the time I first 
saw him he was very much better in every respect, jaws opened all 
the way, countenance bright and cheerful, pulse natural, not more than 
4 spasms during 24 hours, and those very slight. Continued quinine 
and morphine, 4 gr. and } gr. every 6 hours, used liniment freely, ca- 
thartic occasionally, porter, port wine, beef tea and arrow root. ‘Twen- 
tieth day. Is quite well except very much debilitated, has continued 
well without return of spasms. 

The only peculiarity in the treatment of the case is the use of qui- 
nine as a sedative, and the irritation of the spine, which seems desira- 
ble in any affection of the nerves of motion. 





Arr. X.—Efficacy of Ox Gall in removing impacted Faces. By Ep- 
warp Vanperpoot, M.D., of New-York. 


I was requested to see W. J. B., aged 40 years, of full habit, who was 
suffering from pain and great distress in the right iliac region, pre- 
venting rest and sleep, and causing constant moaning. He had been 
confined to the bed a fortnight with these symptoms, during which time 
he had been treated antiphlogistically for peritoneal inflammation ; 
calomel cathartics and castor oil had been repeatedly given, producing 
only a very slight feecal_»vacuation each day ; cal. and ipecac., and cal. 
and Dover’s powder had been continued in small doses ; his mouth had 
been touched for more than a week; leeches had been repeatedly ap- 
plied, and a blister at this time was vesicating the part. This afternoon 
mucus appeared with the discharge, unaccompanied by tenesmus, 
skin soft and clammy, tongue pale and moist, pulse 80 and soft, natural 
rotundity and softness of the abdomen, except the right iliac region, 
which was preternaturally full. A hardness was here discoverable as 
of a tumour lying deep in the abdomen, occupying the seat of the co- 
cum and ascending colon, which was very painful upon pressure. Up- 
on inquiry as to his previous health, he said that for the last two and a 
half or three years he had been subject to frequent colicky pains, for 
which he would every week or two take a cathartic dose of calomel at 
night, and follow it with salts in the morning. A small motion would 
be the only result, with the invariable feeling of not being relieved. 
Diagnosis, distended caecum and ascending to the transverse colon, 
with incipient ulceration of the mucous membrane at this part. 

R. Fel. bov. inspissat. gr. iv. ft. in pil. No. 1. 

Give two pills three times a day, and enemeta of diluted beef’s gall 
to the amount of two quarts night and morning ; broth and farinaceous 
drinks. ‘The first enema extended to the part affected and produced a 
quantity of scybalous fecal matter, such as he had not been accustomed 
to see, with some mucus. Some alleviation of his distressed feelings 
followed this evacuation. ‘The enema was repeated the next morning 
and evening with the effect of an increased quantity of old fecal matter 
and less pain afterward in the iliac region. Considerable exhaustion 
following the morning enema, it was thought better to omit it in future, 
and give two pills four times a day at regular intervals, and use the 
injection at bedtime. This course was pursued for ten or twelve days, 
resulting with a voluntary fecal evacuation in the morning, which had 
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the appearance of long impaction, and a quantity of the same in the 
evening, believed by the patient to have been by himtwo years. The 
abdominal distress abated as this old fecal matter passed off, and the 
mucus daily lessened in quantity. He convalesced steadily, without 
any other medicine, and was soon discharged cured. 





Art. XI.—Case of Encephaloid Tumor in the Lungs. Communicated 
in a letter from C. K. Tuompson, M. D., of Wellsboro, Pa., dated 
August 11th, 1847. (With remarks by the Editor.) 


Patient, a laboring man; some time during the fall of 1842, he hurt 
his side by lifting, which swelled some, and was lame four or five 
months, and got well, as he supposed. In the summer of 1845, while 
at work in the harvest field (cradling), he felt a sudden “ giving way ” 
in his side, followed by shortness of breath and faintness. The patient 
always dated his ill health from that time. Said he had never been 
well since. His wife says his health was not good for some time pre- 
vious. He continued to labor on until some time in the winter of 
1845-6, when he accidentally met Dr. Gibson, (who was then my 
preceptor,) and wished the Dr. to tell what ailed his side. The symp- 
toms then discovered (without percussion and auscultation) were, a 
peculiar wheezing, dry cough ; an enlarged gland on the left side of the 
neck just above the clavicle, about the size of a hen’s egg, with a puffy 
swelling extending two or three inches around it. 

Two or three months afterwards the Dr. examined him again, and 
found dulness on percussion over a triangular portion of the left lung, 
the base of the triangle corresponding to the lower edge of the clavicle, 
and the apex being just below the left mamma; no vesicular murmur 
in affected portion of the lung; bronchial murmur loud and sibilant ; 
pufly swelling of integument covering left side, which did not fret from 
pressure ; a shining or glossy appearance of skin; skin purple in 
spots—rest of natural color; puerile respiration of right lung. 

The next examination which I shall notice was in April.—Symptoms 
then present.—Increase in extent of duiness ; less bronchial murmur ; 
veins in course of epigastric artery enlarged; severe cough ; no ex- 
pectoration ; several glands about the neck enlarged.—July, 1846. 
Examination. Symptoms. Dulness increased in extent; no cough ; 
no bronchial murmur in affected portion ; no pain; (and, by the way, 
patient suffered but very little pain during the whole course of his dis. 
ease); pulse 100; other symptoms same as before. 

Sept. 1846. Complete dulness over whole extent of left lung, with 
total want of murmur; left side of chest larger by measurement than 
the right, and no expansion in respiration ; axillary veins enlarged ; 
axillary glands enlarged and tender; appetite good; no cough ; 
face bloated ; pulse, 110; bowels regular, and have been most of the 
time ; breathing a little short. 

Patient was not examined again until the last week in December, 
(1846) ; one week previous to his death. At this time there was 
complete dulness of left side and past median line to the right; no 
murmur ; no expansion of left side in respiration ; left mammary region 
projected forwards more than natural and hard, presenting a feel as if 
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the ribs were firmly fixed in their places; axillary and cervical glands 
much enlarged, hard and irregular; breathing difficult, and more so 
when in the recumbent posture ; cough with bloody expectoration ; 
pulse 130. 

Patient died on first January, 1847, at the age of 27. Post mortem 
appearances as given by Dr. Gibson, who examined him. ‘The 
whole of the left lung, and a small portion of the right, were converted 
into a fibrous or fibro-cartilaginous mass, and also the pericardium, 
and that was firmly attached to the heart. In front, this fibrous texture 
extended nearly to the skin, i. e. muscle entirely and bone to a degree, 
were converted into the texture and consistence of the tumor, On 
slicing the tumor, in the centre was found a large mass of medullary 
or brain-like substance, with firm fibrous bands running through it, and 
scattered through the tumor in different places were spots ot this 
medullary substance, and in one place was a portion melanotic, or 
nearly black in color. 

In justice to my friend and former instructor, Dr. Gibson, I must say 
that he was the only one, among several physicians who examined the 
patient, who had any correct notions in regard to the disease. One 
called it scrofula, one thickening of the pleura, etc. Dr. G.’s diag- 
nosis after the first or second thorough examination of patient was— 
“Some malignant disease of the lung, probably scirrhus, perhaps 
encephaloid.” This patient was subjected to various kinds of treat- 
ment. He consulted several physicians, and tried various remedies. 
The principal treatment, however, consisted in Hydriodate of potassa 
and Syrup of sarsaparilla internally, and ointment of Iodide mercury 
externally to enlarged glands, and blisters to chest in early part of dis- 
ease. Dr, Gibson’s prescription was—nothing ; as nothing would do 


any good. 
REMARKS, 


The above case, thiengh more briefly reported than we could wish, 
is an extremely interesiing one on many accounts. In the first place 
it is a very rare furm of disease, especially in the United States, and 
Bayle states that he met with it only three times in 900 subjects in the 
hospitals of Paris. 

Laennec has described encephaloid of the lungs (Traite ii. p. 52,) 
under three different forms. 1. Encysted. 2. In irregular masses 
without cysts. 3. Infiltrated into the tissue of organs. Each form 
presents three stages—that of recent formation ; that of maturity, when 
it most resembles cerebral matter ; and that of softening. 

In encysted cephaloid the size of the masses varies from that of a 
pea, or less, to that of a billiard ball. The cysts consist of a fine 
flexible membrane, scarcely half a line thick and of the semi-transparent 
grayish white appearance of cartilage. ‘They adhere so slightly that 
the masses may with facility be turned out from them. In the first 
stage exhibited in the smaller masses, the encephaloid matter has con- 
siderable firmness, like concrete lard. Its color externally is of yellow- 
ish white, or pearl gray, without any intermixture of pink. It is 
subdivided internally into minute lobules by scarcely-visible cellular 
lines, sometimes slightly vascular, which are disposed principally in a 
radiating direction from the centre, being somewhat tortuous or serpen- 
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tine. This structure is best seen by examining a section by reflected 
light. ‘The lobules also form slight elevations on the surface, when the 
cyst, which compresses and flattens them, is removed. 

In the second stage, or that in which the resemblance to cerebral 
substance is most complete, the internal structure of the tumors be- 
comes more homogeneous, their lobules being no longer discernible. 

They are now, however, more distinctly divided into larger lobes, 
by an extremely fine cellular tissue, which not only invests the surface 
under the cysts, but penetrates into their substance ; and like the pia 
mater, forms the web in which ramify a great number of blood-vessels. 
These are much more developed in this, than in the preceding stage, 
and minutely subdivided in the encephaloid substance they give it a 
pink tinge in some parts. Their coats, being very thin in proportion 
to their diameter, they are not only apt to become congested and form 
coarse straggling ramifications, but towards the close of this stage, they 
burst and form extravasations. In parts where there is not yet much 
vascularity, the color, even in the second stage, is sometimes nearly as 
white as milk. The third stage commences when the matter has ac- 
quired the consistence of pap, or of very humid brain softened by 
incipient putrefaction. It does not soften much beyond these degrees, 
nor does it ever, according to Laennec, undergo absorption or elimina- 
tion, so as toleave a cavern. Laennec found encephaloid tumors only 
in the lungs, liver, and the cellular tissue of the mediastinum. 

Il. Encephaloid in masses without cysts.—This form is more common 
and is found in every part of the body, but more especially wherever 
there is much lax cellular tissue. It forms masses of various sizes, from 
that of a mustard seed to a foetal head, and of an irregular roundish 
shape. Its internal structure and other characters are identical with 
those of the preceding variety. 

Ill. Encephaloid infiltrated into the tissue of organs.—Here the 
boundaries of the mass are not abruptly circumscribed, but blended, 
and the disease is less advanced at the margins than in the centre. Its 
aspect is very diversilied, from its being combined in different propor- 
tions with the various organic tissues in which it is developed. This 
form passes through the same stages as the two preceding—( Hope.) 
Such are the three forms of encephaloid as described by Laennec and 
Hope, but they may undergo farther changes from the extravasation of 
blood. ‘This may be so abundant during the stage of softening, as to 
pervade large portions of the whole of the mass, and mixing with the 
cerebriform pulp, give the reddish black color and general aspect of a 
clot of pure blood. The extravasated blood soon undergoes decompo- 
sition ; the fibrin concretes, and retaining the coloring matter, com- 
bines with the encephaloid, while the serum is generally absorbed. 
Sometimes the mass consists partly of pure medullary matter like 
brain, and partly of a mixture of this in some places with black coagula, 
and in others with concrete brownish fibrin in thick shaggy strata. 
When combined in the latter way, the matter loses all resemblance to 
brain, being of a deep red, brown, or blackish color, and of a consis. 
tence allied to that of dryish friable paste. Hence it might be mis- 
taken for a morbid product of a different species, did not some portions 
of the tumor, remaining exempt from extravasation, indicate its real 
nature. Inthe case above detailed, scirrhus, encephaloid, and melano- 
sis, appear to have been combined, as in some instances mentioned by 
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Dr. Stokes, but the amount of scirrhous infiltration was much greater 
than in any case that has come to our knowledge. In this respect, we 
believe it to be unique. The morbid deposit was evidently of that 
variety of scirrhus, denominated by Recamier and other pathologists, 
chondroid. Vogel states that the fibrous tissue is never so prominent 
an ingredient as the cancer cells: that in some cases it appears to be 
altogether absent ; but that more frequently, it occurs in a subordinate 
degree, forming a stroma in which the cancer-cells lie. When the 
fibres predominate, as in the above case, encephaloid merges into 
Jibrous cancer, and hence we sometimes observe that while one portion 
of the mass resembles encephaloid, another more closely approximates 
to fibrous cancer; and black granular pigment not unfrequently, as in 
this instance, enters into its compusition, forming melanotic cancer. 
The microscope is henceforth to be an important aid in resolving the 
true character of morbid products ; for example, there are, according 
to Vogel, certain forms of cancer-cells which are characteristic of 
encephaloid, as parent cells with young cells in their interior, cells with 
numerous cyto-blasts, and the irregular caudate and ramifying cells. 

With respect to the diagnosis of the case above given, it was cer- 
tainly difficult, and Dr. Gibson deserves great credit for his skill and 
acumen. In the early stage of carcinoma of the lung, we do not be- 
lieve it possible to detect it, or distinguish it from some other forms of 
pulmonary disease ; but after it has progressed to a certain point, much 
of the difficulty is removed. In simple cancerous degeneration of the 
lung, the principal signs, doubtless are, the gradual diminution of the 
vesicular murmur without rale, its ultimate extinction, and the signs 
of perfect solidification. Indeed, as Dr. Stokes has observed, the 
evidences of perfect solidification are better found in this disease than 
in any other pulmonary affection. In the present case, there was 
little or no pain ; and yet this is laid down by Stokes, and, indeed, all 
writers on the disease, as very characteristic.* A varicose state of the 
veins in the neck, chest and abdomen, cedema of one extremity ; rapid 
formation of external tumors of a cancerous character ; expectoration 
similar im appearance to currant jelly ; and resistance of symptoms to 
ordinary treatment, generally attend this malignant form of pulmonary 
disease. It is to be recollected that, although it has no physical signs 
peculiar to it, yet that their combinations and modes of succession are 
not seen in any other affection of the lung 

Besides the physical signs already mentioned, there will be found in 
nearly all cases of cancerous infiltration in the lungs, dyspnea, cough, 
dysphagia, stridor, and weakness of voice, and pain, which is generally 
felt at the centre of the sternum, and is the most constant of all the 
attendant phenomena. The cause of the pain may be inflammation 
of the pleura, as suggested by Walshe, but in many cases there can be 
no doubt it is purely neuralgic. In the latter stages of the disease, 
much confidence is to be placed upon the shining, glossy appearance 
of the skin, and the increased expansion of one side of the chest. The 
absence of cough and pain were remarkable phenomena in the case 
above detailed. The extension of the fibrous tissue to the pericardium, 


* There is but one case on record, we believe, of tlis disease unattended with pain. 
—(See Walshe on Cancer, p. 349. Eng. Ed.) 
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the muscles of the chest, and the bones, is a phenomenon hitherto un- 
noticed so far as we are aware. (See Vogel and Hope’s Pathological 
Anatomy ; the cases related by Morgagni, Bayle, Laennec, and Andral ; 
Stokes, (“ Diseases of the Chest ;”) Carswel, (“ Elementary Forms 
of Disease”) ; Hope, ( Path. Anat.) ; Gross, (* Path. Anat.,”) and 
Cruveilheir.—(Ev. N. Y. Jour. Med.) 





Arr. XII.—An Address to the Lyceum of Salisbury, Conn. By Lutuer 
Ticknor, M. D., late President of the Connecticut State Medical 
Society. . 


[We promised some time ago to present to our readers, occasionally, 
some of the writings of the late Dr. Ticknor, which have been placed 
inour hands. The following remarks, like those published in a former 
No., may be regarded as impromptu, being thrown off in haste, and 
without time for due preparation. Such as they are, they serve to show 
the character of the author’s mind.—(Eb.) ] 


I propose to contemplate Man, as an organized, living, moving being ; 
endowed with mind, capable of reasoning and understanding his rela- 
tion to scenes and objects around him; and appreciating their influ- 
ence upon him. Man enters upon life, as you all know, the most help- 
less of all animals, with fewer instincts than any of the brutes, but one 
or two at most, to direct him; instinctively taught to obtain nourish- 
ment, makes out his catalogue of intuitions, unless we admit another, 
as I think we ought, namely, the power of discriminating those persons 
of a kind disposition, who are spontaneously fond of helpless infancy. 
This is lost without a vestige remaining, alter a short acquaintance 
with surrounding objects, when reason takes its place. In his progress 
onward to maturity, we observe him making slower advances, in pro- 
portion to the whole duration of his existence, than any other animal, 
not arriving at full maturity till twenty-eight; and, unlike any other 
animal with which we are acquainted, beginning to decline at forty- 
two, leaving only the short period of fourteen years out of seventy for 
active, efficient, manly pursuits. Unlike other animals, a long period 
elapses, after he is furnished with teeth, before his hands or his wits 
can minister to his wants. A few individuals have been discovered 
who have sustained a solitary existence for a few years beyond the 
period of childhood, without advancing to an equality with the brutes 
in self-preservation. From his birth to his grave, man is subject to 
disease in some form, more or less severe, maintaining perpetual and 
unavailing warfare with the surrounding elements, and spends the sum 
total of his existence in mere adventure, experiment, and inventing ex- 
pedients for acquiring superiority over his fellows. This view of man 
would suggest, naturally enough, when compared with other creatures, 
with which we are conversant, a high degree of probability, if not cer- 
tainty, that some mishap, catastrophe, or revolution had come over 
him; perverting the laws of nature, diverting them from their usual 
course or greatly modifying their effects; and revelation informs us 
what catastrophe has befallen him ; that it was of a moral character, and 
involved physical consequences the most apalling and distressing, and 
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for the most part, absolutely unavoidable. I maintain, that if the phy- 
sical condition of man be compared with the condition of other animals, 
he would seem to have been the subject of just such a degrading change 
as the sacred Scriptures declare to have passed upon him, irrespective 
of moral degradation, which I shall take no pains, just now, to bring 
into notice. We find man essentially the same in his anatomical 
structure, physiological character, and in disease, pathologically the 
same ; and the same too in his appetites and passions. In infancy, 
youth, manhood, and old age the same ; though differing in color in all 
supposable degrees, from the jet black of the African race, to the white 
hand, rosy-cheeked Caucasian; and though the two extremes present 
some striking discrepancies of color and persona] configuration, yet in all 
material points, upon which naturalists depend to identify a species, they 
are the same, and may lay claim to a common parentage upon philo- 
sophical principles alone. 

Some of those points upon which naturalists rely, in referring ani- 
mals to their respective species, though differing in color, size, and 
habits, are, the number and shape of the teeth, kind of food, number of 
bones in the spine, feet, etc.. mode and means of defence and offence, 
number of progeny at a birth, and others which the speaker will not 
mention on this occasion. Leaving divine authority out of the account, 
and relying solely on physical characteristics, there remains, in the 
absence of proof. a peradventure only, that the different races of men 
have any other than a common parentage. 

The first influences affecting the physical condition of the being un- 
der consideration, are those arising from food and the surrounding at- 
mosphere. The latter we shall consider first. Respiration, or the 
reception of atmospheric air into the lungs, one of whose principles is 
received into the blood, and makes a part thereof, is essential to the 
life of every creature upon the earth, and upon the purity of this article 
depends much of the health of the human family. Whether owing to 
our ultra-civilization, physiological refinements, or mistaken taste, or to 
some other cause, it matters not, if, as I believe, it be true, that the 
condition of infancy and childhood is altogether too artificial in regard 
to the contact of air. Can any mortal assign a reason for half-smother- 
ing a child in shawls and blankets, to exclude the free, pure, unadul- 
terated air of heaven? ‘The impurity of air once, or more than once 
respired, is not acknowledged by the senses, but is felt by the lungs 
and brain. If such impurities possess visible qualities, we should often, 
I fancy, be frightened from crowded rooms and close sleeping apart- 
ments. From the first to the Jast inspiration, a pure atmosphere is 
more essential to health of body and mind than you may suppose. A 
slight diminution of oxygen in the air, such as would result from the 
presence of half a dozen persons in the room, is distressingly obvious 
to an asthmatic, or others who have suffered a destruction of some por- 
tion of the lungs. Perhaps there is nothing more true, and perhaps 
nothing less observed, in relation to this subject, than this, namely, that 
the high excitement, occasionally manifesting itself in fierce, obscure 
language, ending in personal injury and homicide ; involving conse- 
quences most disastrous to individuals, families, and communities, is 
frequently more the result of physical than moral] causes. This may 
be too strong an assertion ; take another,—the moral causes would not 
often show such results, without the co-operation of the physical—I 
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mean a raised temperature of a very frequently-respired atmosphere, 
What think you would have been the effect of a fresh north-east wind 
upon our patriotism, unbroken by boards and shingles, at our late elec- 
tion?’ Why, our love of country would not have come so near personal 
hatred and personal abuse. I would not offend, but speak I must, and 
speak I will, on this subject. The enthusiasm, the burning, blustering 
patriotism, by which our great gatherings are characterized, are, to a 
great extent, the effects of an atmosphere loaded with carbonic acid and 
other impurities, rather than a just appreciation of ourcountry’s wants, 
and her claims upon us. This doctrine is true so far as its application 
to the lower animals can be made. Those of a combative character, 
when crowded together, become quarrelsome, and destroy each other. 
I would recommend, therefore, when health of body and mind is the 
thing desired, that a moderate temperature, and absolutely pure state 
of the air should be maintained; such a state as is not met with in very 
close rooms, especially stove-rooms, and more especially still, close 
stoves; cheap and fashionable to be sure, but imperfectly ventilated, 
and if used as sitting:rooms, the air soon becomes loaded with effluvia 
from the lungs and skin, to a prodigious extent. 

The influence of light is obviously acknowledged by the physical 
condition of man, and with him the whole animal creation and vege- 
table world. What condition, precisely, a man would be in, if for a 
length of time, light were wholly excluded, and other influences re- 
maining the same, it would be difficult to say, but from what is noticed 
in the character of plants excluded from light, and the subduing 
influence of darkness upon the most ferocious animals, it is fair to infer 
the high importance of light to the moral, intellectual, and physical 
character of man. ‘That it is a stimulus of a peculiar kind, irrespec- 
tive of its action on the organ of vision, is certain from the foregoing 
facts. 

The well-known importance of food in affecting the physical condi- 
tion of man, has given rise, within a few years, to a pervading solici- 
tude, manifested by the fabrication and adoption of a variety of theories, 
possessing various degress of merit, but calculated chiefly to awaken 
strong apprehensions lest this or that quantity or quality of food should 
engender this or that disease, or that animal food is calculated to pre- 
vent a due development of intellect or defeat its happy and successful 
operations. ‘That there has been a vast deal of doubtful theorizing and 
dangerous deductions, no one acquainted with this matter will doubt. 
The absurdities of Mr. Graham’s system have not been equalled by any 
accumulation of hypotheses, given to the public on the subject of dietetics. 
He succeeded in convincing many respectable persons, that animal food 
was exceedingly inimical to health and longevity ; and that, on the other 
hand, bran-bread and roast potatoes, afforded complete immunity from 
disease and death short of old age. One would almost infer from his doc- 
trines, that the cubic measure of intellect, might almost be inferred from 
the quantity of bran-bread per diem any one might consume ; and he 
proved to the satisfaction of some that the race of man, for 6000 years 
have added to this gloomy catalogue of blunders, that of mistaking alto- 
gether their proper food, and been, all this time, like a pack of boobies, 
sickening and dying in stupid ignorance. Now, then, absurd as this 
may seem, it has been taught, believed, and acted upon; and still is 
held in high estimation by many who might and should know better. 
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The authority to use animal food given to Noah, the fact that Abra- 
ham made a feast of it for angels, and the fact, too, that Isaac required 
venison before he blessed Jacob, together with the positive injunction 
to use it in the worship of the tabernacle, it would seem ought to settle 
the question of lawfulness and appropriateness, with any person of com- 
mon sense or piety. 

On this subject of diet, a few common-sense remarks make up about 
all that persons in health need to know, and sick ones must learn by 
experience or be instructed by their physicians. 

Facts like the following are now pretty well established, that people 
in high northern latitudes prefer to live almost exclusively on animal 
food, and more particularly the fat of animals, while those in tropical 
regions subsist chiefly on vegetables and fruit, leaving us on middle 
ground, in the use of about equal proportion of animal and vegeta- 
ble, which, if experiments and observations are worthy of reliance, is 
about as it should be. 

From the reading and lecturing on dietetics, as well as the preten- 
sions to cure diseases arising from impurities of the blood through 
chemical changes, it seems the public mind may not be well-informed 
in these matters. So far as chemistry has been able to disclose the 
process of digestion and the composition of the various fluids and solid 
structures of animal bodies, it goes to prove that chemical affinities as 
such exercise no influence over any process or structure of organized 
beings, unless it be the earth of bone, (phos. of lime,) and the change 
effected in the blood by respiration. Life without motion as well as 
with, is that condition of particles of matter, which resists, for a time 
at least, the destructive influence of chemical laws. Life without mo- 
tion is well exemplified, in the seeds of vegetables, which retain their 
vitality for thousands of years. ‘Take wheat, for instance, which has 
been known to germinate after lying three thousand years; whereas, 
decay commences immediately after the atoms are disturbed. Take 
another example, the egg, for instance, which resists putrefaction a long 
time, unless disturbed by freezing, or some other cause, when decom. 
position commences immediately. This is life without motion. Life 
with motion in its earliest dawn is happily instanced, again, in the egg, 
which is a fair specimen of beginning existence in viviparous as well 
as oviparous animals ; being the result of stimuli of some kind. The 
egg placed in a certain temperature, exhibits a dot or point of blood 
on a small disc or membrane enveloping the yolk. This point, when 
magnitied, is found to be in motion. With some unessential variations, 
this is the manner in which life commences in all organized beings, 
from the highest to the Jowest. This power or influence in a state of 
activity, is called vital principle, vital forces, &c., according to the fancy 
of the author—all meaning the same thing, so far as they are under- 
stood.* Do you ask, what it is in its essential character? The speaker 
believes it to be neither more nor less than the handiwork of almighty 
power, wisdom, and goodness ; not merely the operation of a law from 


* This principle retains the atoms of the various elements of which the body is com- 
posed, precisely in that relation and proportion consistent with identity of structure 
and function ; and when the vital principle is withdrawn at death, these atoms seek 
their fellows in obedience to chemical laws. M. Liebig has done much more for agti- 
culture than physiology. 
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which Deity may be said to have retired. This vital principle (for we 
must give it a name or we cannot talk about it,) presides over the 
growth of the body, proportions of members and organs ; directs the 
quality and quantity of supplies, to repair the losses of the various 
structures, of which the body is composed; and to a truly marvellous 
extent, fortifies and provides against abuses and causes of disease. 
Hence some writers have supposed a modification of this principle or 
power, which they have denominated the “ sanative or health-sustaining 
power” of the system. But this is taking more of a physiological view 
of the subject than I intended. 

A few facts more in regard to nutriment. It is now fully settled, 
that the body or mind cannot be supported long under active labor, and 
health maintained, upon food destitute of nitrogen or azote, which is a 
principal component of the muscles, tendons and membranes of animals ; 
in short, it enters largely into the composition of all animal matter, ex- 
cept the fat, which alone, does not minister so much to muscular 
strength, as furnish materials for supporting the temperature of the body. 
Hence, as we should suppose, even in our temperate climate, if exposed 
much to cold in winter, we consume fat meat more than in summer ; 
and in higher latitudes, this holds true to greater extent. So again, 
our builders of railroads and canals, who exercise their muscles vio- 
lently, prefer beef to pork, almost to a man ; the same is true of many 
of our laborers in forges and furnaces, except where a contrary diet has 
been long habitual. In addition to these facts, if you observe at all, 
you will find that very active children hand their trenchers for lean 
meat, and they ought to have it. Do you ask how much? Why, as 
much as they want, if they can get it. And girls too? Yes, girls too, 
big and little, though it should render them liable to appear very healthy, 
and promote their growth beyond the latest fashions, and exhibit ana- 
tomical proportions, at war with the corset and bodice system. The 
doctrine, that fat meat furnishes the elements for the production and 
preservation of animal heat, derives support from the fact, that those 
children, who are half-naked by day and poorly lodged at night, con- 
sume with avidity large quantities of fat meat and butter, when they can 
obtain a supply. 

1 have made some of these remarks to counteract a common and in- 
creasing belief, that childhood and youth should be denied in part or 
entirely animal food. 

I now remark, not because it is more appropriate here than any 
where else among my desultory observations, but because I happen to 
think of it, that a full-grown, justly proportioned human being ; one who 
is not stinted in size nor crippled with deformity, is more likely, other 
things being equal, to exhibit a fully developed mind and a well propor- 
tioned character ; while those, otherwise conditioned, of both sexes, are 
more likely, though some have been distinguished for genius, to be dis- 
figured in mental and moral character, and distinguished for eccentri- 
cities which have detracted much from their usefulness. I might in- 
stance Pope and Byron. The same remark is supposed applicable to 
those who are very much above medium size. 

So you see at once the absolute necessity for animal food, in order to 
receive the most desirable physical result, namely, a well-developed 
body and mind ; over the preparation and distribution of which, the vital 
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principle, and not chemical laws, preside ; and that the choice of the 
individual, when involving no absurdity, is the best possible guide. 

It is probable at least that we use more fat pork, lard and butter, 
than is either needed or compatible with health of body, or vigor of 
mind. ‘The Mosaic prohibition of “ swine’s flesh,” was a wise, sana. 
tive measure for that climate ; and in many eastern countries it is still 
sparingly used, independent of religious scruples. It is believed that a 
full diet of pork fosters some of the baser appetites of our fallen nature, 
and predisposes to skin affections in hot climates, particularly in the 
east. I think more likely than not, that for us gentiles, a meat and fish 
diet, leaving out fat pork, would on all accounts, prove a good regula. 
tion if once it were established. 

Society is now suffering physical inflictions from a source, perhaps 
least suspected by you, I mean drugging the stomach either to cure an 
imaginary disease, or prevent a real one. A little smattering of phy- 
siology and medicine, which many have picked up. seems to serve no 
other purpose, than to awaken fears of disease and inspire with temerity 
in regard to remedies ; hence we find many resort to empirical remedies 
to their positive injury, when there has been no necessity for any med- 
ication. In relation to this matter, “a little learning ” is dangerous. 
For instance, a man has got a notion somehow or other, that he has a 
liver, and the liver has some relation to the gall; and from over-eating 
or some other cause, he feels bad somewhere, as he supposes, in the 
neighborhood of that organ, therefore he knows he has “liver-com- 
plaint,” or is bilious, but if he has any doubt the first newspaper re- 
moves it, and informs him where pills may be had and a cure warranted ; 
so the poor fellow swallows pills and hopes for a cure, and when utterly 
in despair, calls on his physician to know what is good for a bilious 
stomach, not knowing whether he has too much or too little bile, or how 
much he should have, any more than he knows how much wood it took 
to burn Polycarp ; and it is an equal chance that his doctor will not 
know what uils him by this time. We have no more reason to expect 
perfect health than perfection in morals, or perfect symmetry in ana- 
tomical proportions ; for neither one nor the other is to be expected ; 
therefore, a resort to empirical remedies or any others, for every tri- 
fling indisposition, savors of criminal discontent, if not positive weak- 
ness. 





Art. XIII.—Case of Inflammation of the Spleen, terminating in Sup- 
puration. By J. Danret Hoxty, M. D., of Lowndesborough, Ala. 


Aprit 10, 1847. I was requested by Mr. C. to visit his son, aged 15 
years, who had, previous to this attack, labored under intermittent fe- 
ver. I found him laboring under excruciating pain in the left hypo- 
chondrium, extending as far as the clavicle or shoulder, increased on 
pressure, with sensation of cold, and partial rigor, considerable nausea, 
dry cough, more than ordinary symptoms of pyrexia, great weight and 
fulness in the left hypochondrium, involving the upper portion of the 
lumbar space, with pain on respiration, slight hematemesis, with ac- 
celerated pulse, tumor extending from the origin of the cartilages of 
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the ribs on the left side to the mesial line in one direction, descend. 
ing to the ilium, (crest), occupying the upper portion of the lumbar 
space. 

r Treatment. I had recourse to venesection, both local and general, 
cups applied to the left hypochondrium and lumbar space, with partial 
abatement of the foregoing symptoms. As the indication, at this junc- 
ture, for applying a blister was decided, vesication was resorted to, 
over the whole space occupied by the tumor, followed by the ordinary 
purgatives. The blister drew well, and the purgative had the desired 
effect, the pain and fever being diminished. On the following day I 
exhibited the following mixture of Twining :* R Pulv. Jalap, Rhei, 
Columbex, Zingerberis, Bitart. potasse. 44 Diss., Ferri sulphas, grs. x. 
Senne tincture, 5 ij., Aqua menthe sative, 3 v. 

Alternating with this mixture, after an interval of five days, I pre- 
scribed for him pills of Sulphas ferri, x., Aloes soctari, Siss., Sulphas 

uine. 

. April 22, the above were discontinued ; the patient now complains 
of a dull heavy pain, with a peculiar burning sensation in the region 
of the spleen; striking as far as the spine and clavicle ; attended with 
a fulness and throbbing, and an increase of the tumor.t Shivering 
came on at intervals, terminating in slight perspiration over the most 
cedematous portion. I applied warm fomentations of hops, contained 
in a small woolen bag, wrung out in warm water, followed with a 
poultice of linseed meal, copiously sprinkled over with mustard, 
without any perceivable change in the character of the enlargement. 
The patient is much debilitated, the pulse is frequent, unequal, small, 
and sharp, with flushing of the face ; the skin cold and clammy, with 
perspiration towards evening ; the ammoniacal plaster was then ap- 
plied without any apparent benefit, towards the evacution of the pus 
externally. Caustic, the potassa fusa,) was then had recourse to. I 
used it in the solid form well pointed, not in paste, as is sometimes 
used. This application had the most happy and desired effect. On 
the following day the purulent fluid found an outlet externally, (imme- 
diately over the splenic region), and large quantities of a dark puriform 
discharge came away through the opening ; it was then dressed with 
common meal poultice. The patient at this time is much emaciated, 
from large quantities of pus being added to the circulation, producing 
hectic fever, accompanied with diarrhaa. He was put under the use 
of nourishing food, wine, tonics, etc., which were used sparingly for a 
short time, and afterwards gradually increased. The diarrhea was 
stopped with opium, astringents, and absorbents. For the inordinate 
perspiration I used the Acidum sulphuricum aromaticum, with the hap- 
piest effect. A tent was then introduced through the opening in the 
abdominal wall, in order to keep up the discharge from the spleen. 

April 29. Discharge has stopped ; patient takes exercise in open 
air; appetite good ; food exhibited sparingly ; the left hypochondrium 





* Stokes’ Lectures, American edition, vol. L., p. 562. 

+ “In unyielding textures,” says Mr. Liston, (Elements of Surgery, American edi- 
tion), ‘‘ the increase of swelling by the formation of purulent matter, is often attended 
by an aggravation of the symptoms, and with an increase of danger to the structure 
affected.” 
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is much excavated as it were, from the large quantities of pus 
evacuated from the spleen. 





Arr. XIV.—Case of Paralysis. Extracted from Prescription Book U. 
States Ship Ohio. B. Ticknor, M. D., Surgeon. 


Doctor V. W., admitted on sick list Dec. 8, 1838, second day out 
from N. York. Had complained the morning of the day previous of a 
very severe and unusual pain in head, accompanied by sickness of sto- 
mach. While attempting to vomit fell into a state of coma; pulse be. 
came small, but continued natural in frequency, respiration natural. A 
large sinapism was immediately applied to epigastrium, and one to each 
of the extremities. No relief being obtained, the temples were scari- 
fied. A vein was now opened in the arm and five or six ounces blood 
taken. ‘Two hours after this, the pulse became more full, with some 
tension, face flushed; 3 xvj. of blood were then taken, and eight 
leeches applied totemples, which drew well; cold applications to head. 
The pulse was now somewhat reduced, otherwise the symptoms re- 
mained the same. An enema of turpentine and castor oil, in the usual 
quantities, was administered, but without effect on his bowels. An ef- 
fort to vomit on his part being made, Sulph. zinc., in doses of gr. x. to 
the extent of gr. xxx., was given, but without effect. Cold applications 
to head were still kept up, and sinapisms to soles of feet. 

Dec. 8th. This morning there seems to be a slight return of con- 
sciousness ; has taken part of a cup of coffee and seemed somewhat 
relieved. 

Dec. 9th. Consciousness gradually returning. Pulse this morning 
natural; has paralysis of right side, loss of sensation and motion. An 
enema of turpentine was given yesterday, but without effect. Has 
taken this morning a cup of coffee, and signifies that he relishes it ; ap- 
pears to understand all that is said, but cannot articulate. Continue 
cold to head ; light food occasionally. 

Dec. 10th. Very gradually improving, but still unable to articulate. 
Had yesterday profuse but involuntary discharge from bowels ; pulse 
natural. Continue cold applications to head. 

Dec. 11th. Last evening pulse rather more full than had been for 
two days; countenance more flushed; eight leeches applied to tem- 
ples, which drew well; had in course of night free evacuations from 
bowels ; pulse natural in frequency and force; countenance natural ; 
has slight pain in head; consciousness same as yesterday. 

Dec. i2th. Pulse being rather full and tense yesterday in afternoon, 

3 xviij. blood were taken from arm; pulse has since been natural ; 
some increase of consciousness and motivn. A small blister was ap- 
plied yesterday behind each ear; dress blistered surface with mixt. of 
Basilic. and Emplas. Vesicat. 

Dec. 13th. Pulse continues natural; considerable coma; when 
asked if he has pain in head, signifies that he has; takes drink and 
light food readily ; is sensible when he micturates ; no evacuation from 
bowels in last twenty-four hours ; twelve leeches to temples this morn- 
ing ; blisters kept discharging ; cold applications to head. Toast-wa- 
ter acidulated with tamarinds, for drink. 
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Dec. 14th. Leechesdrew well ; has less coma ; pulse perfectly na- 
tural, tongue clean ; takes light nourishment with relish. 

Dec. 15th. Was removed from orlop to upper gun-deck yesterday ; 
begins to make a gurgling noise in throat, but not able to articulate— 
feels better. , 

Dec. 16th. Bowels freely moved yesterday by enema; continues 
to improve. 

Dec. 17th. Slowly improving. 

Dec. 19th. Continues to improve slowly ; took last night R. Calo- 
mel, gr. x., Ext. colocynth. gr. iv. for dose. 

Dec. 20th. Still improving slowly ; has had some evacuation from 
bowels ; begins to articulate, can pronounce a few monosyllables. 

Dec. 21st. Had three evacuations from bowels yesterday; con. 
tinues improving. 

Dec. 22d. Still improving ; fed himself this morning for the first 
time ; has been able to sit up in chair. 

Jan. Ist, 1839. Has continued gradually improving ; can now ar- 
ticulate five or six words very distinctly ; sight of right eye, hearing of 
right ear, and sensation of right side, entirely gone ; bowels freely 
evacuated yesterday by means of cathartic and enema. 

Jan. 2d. Had a febrile attack last night; pulse 120; head very hot 
and dry, restlessness, thirst; eight leeches applied to temples, cold to 
head ; took gr. v. of the following: &. Pulv. Dover., 9)j., Pul. anti- 
mon., Camphor, 44 gr. x., Hydr. prot. chlor., gr. iv. M. Had two 
evacuations from bowels in course of night; febrile symptoms have 
abated this morning ; less heat of head, but still some pain. ° 

Jan. 3d. Has now general diaphoresis ; bowels continue loose ; 
yellowish fur on back part tongue; head free from pain and cool. 
Took at nine o’clock last night Mist. efferves. cum. Tinct. opii, gtt. xv. ; 
at half past three o’clock this morning another dose of Mist. efferves. 
with Tinct. opii, gtt. xxv. ; pulse 104; feels considerably better. 

Jan. 4th. Has had four or five evacuations from bowels in last 24 
hours. ‘Took last evening Tinct. opii, gtt. xxv.; rested well during 
night, free from fever and feels better. 

Jan. 5th. ‘Took at6 o’clock last evening f.. Tinct. kino, 3 j., Tinct. 
opii, gtt. xx. ; had no evacuation till this morning ; rested well ; appe- 
tite good. 

Jan. 6th. Removed to sick-quarters on shore, at Mahon. 

From this time forward, a slow but steady amendment took place in 
the case of Dr. V. W., without the aid of any remedial means, except- 
ing the enforcement of absolute diet, until the 12th April, when he was 
transported on board the Ohio, with the view of procuring a passage for 
him in some homeward-bound ship. After being three or four days on 
board ship, he committed an imprudence in eating, in consequence of 
which he was attacked with pain in head, pulse became irritable, face 
flushed, increase of heat about the head; eight leeches were applied 
to temples, cold to head, which soon afforded relief. He was the next 
day taken back to hospital at Mahon, where he remained till 1th 
June. During this time he was kept upon vegetable diet, and was 
slowly but steadily improving. Onthe 11th June he was removed on 
board a merchant vessel, for the purpose of going to the United States. 
Early the next morning he suffered an attack resembling epilepsy, for 
which he was bled from the arm and leeched to temples. He very 
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soon recovered so as to be nearly as well as before the attack. This 
attack was probably caused by imprudence in eating and drinking the 
day before. He was immediately removed on shore to comfortable 
quarters, weere he remained during the summer. He had through 
the summer a repetition of attacks similar to the above, but less severe, 
at intervals of from seven to ten days. During the first month of his 
stay on shore he was bled twice and leeched twice to temples, and took 
occasionally a cathartic. During this period he was still restricted to 
vegetable diet. From the !2th July up to last day of September, was 
allowed small quantities animal food, but the attacks which have been 
described, continued to recur at about the same intervals. The treat- 
ment prescribed by Dr. Foltz, during this period, consisted of the inter. 
nal use of an alcoholic preparation of Nux vom., and the external use 
to the paralyzed limbs, of a preparation of same article. This treat- 
ment produced spasmodic action of muscles of paralyzed limbs, and 
vertigo, in consequence of which it was discontinued. He was also 
using at same time an Infus. digital. in doses of 3). bis indie. At the 
commencement of this treatment, a seton was introduced into back of 
neck, and remained till middle of October. His appetite was bad dur- 
ing summer. On the 2d October he was removed on board the Ohio, 
for the purpose of being conveyed to Gibraltar, at which time his con- 
dition was as follows : inability to articulate more than one word at a 
time ; sight of right eye, hearing of right ear, considerably improved ; 
intellect, so far as can be judged, not materially impaired; is able to 
raise the paralyzed arm, but is unable to move the fingers or hand ; has 
so much use of lower limb as to be able to walk some with the aid of 
a staff. Is again restricted to rigid diet. 





Art. XV.—Case of Deficiency of the Stylo-Hyoideus Muscle. By 
Moses Gunn, M.D., of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Tue following are the notes of a dissection, exhibiting an entire defi- 
ciency of the stylo-hyoideus, an anomaly which I do not recollect to 
have seen anywhere mentioned. — Sulject—a negress, apparently 
about 16 years of age, and well formed. ‘The integument, and external 
layer of superficial fascia were dissected up, and exposed a tolerably de- 
veloped platisma myoid. Removing this, and the sterno-cleido-mastoid 
with usual care, I commenced the dissection of the supra hyoid region. 
The anterior belly of the digrastic was dissected out to the point where 
its tendon passes into the loop of the fascia which connects it to the hy- 
oid bone. In dissecting out its posterior belly, it was observed to be 
beautifully developed, though not much exceeding its usual size, and 
not to pierce muscular fibres, as it usually does those of the stylo-hyoid. 
The dissection was continued by laying open the loop of fascia which 
invests its tendon, and turning back the muscle to its origin. This ex- 
posed, not the fibres of the stylo-hyoid, but a layer of fascia, removing 
which, brought to view the stylo-glossus and stylo-pharyngeus in their 
natural position and ordinarily developed. Adjacent parts were per- 
fectly normal, but not the least trace of the stylo-hyoid could be found. 
The dissection was repeated upon the opposite side, with additional 
care, and with the same result. 
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Art. XVI.—Case of successful Operation for Hamorrhoids under the 
Influence of Ether. By M. Frexicn, M.D., of Rhinebeck, N. York. 


Dr. Lee, Dear Sir,—Noticing the many articles that have appeared in 
the various prints, independent of the medical press, concerning the use of 
the Letheon, somniferent, or sleeping gas, and also your valuable remarks 
in the July No. of the Medical Journal, concerning its indiscriminate 
use, causes me, with your permission, to detail the following case, which 
may not prove altogether uninteresting toa part of your numerous read- 
ers. I was called to operate in case of hemorrhoidal tumors; the pa- 
tient was a lady 37 years of age, of delicate constitution and cachetic 
habit, she had suffered by times severely for a period of sixteen years 
with the above malady, together with an attending sympathetic dysu- 
ria and not unfrequently most distressing strangury, and more recent- 
ly, rapid impairment of general health. Considering the many obsta- 
cles to success, her delicate health, and susceptibility to nervous ex- 
citement, | reluctantly consented to operate, when I was also request- 
ed to administer the ether, or letheon, which I peremptorily refused 
to do, but consented that the pure ether might be administered (with- 
out the morphine, which some consider as anecessary adjunct,) by a 
person well qualified to assume the entire responsibility, by previous 
repeated trials, and a thorough knowledge of itseffects. The 13th of 
June, at eleven, A.M., was the time set for the operation, at which time 
Dr. Clark, of Lansingburgh, a friend of the patient, administered the 
ether with the usual apparatus. ‘The paticut was then immediately 
placed in posit’oa, and I commenced the operation by transfixing 
the centre of the first tumor (there being three) by a strong curved 
needle armed with a double ligature, which was seized with a forcep, 
and disengaged from the needle, which was then withdrawn. 

The ligatures were then drawn firmly around each half of the tu- 
mor and it excised, save a small portion in front of the ligatures, the 
second was removed in substantially the same manner ; the third being 
situated higher in the rectum, required the aid of a needle-holder and 
forcep, as described and used by Dr. Bushe. The operation lasted 
from six to eight minutes, during which time the patient appeared to be 
in acalm sleep, with the exception of one or two motions which evin- 
ced pain, or some signsof suffering. Afterthe effect ofthe ether had 
fully passed off, which was in a very short time, she had a knowledge of 
the operation, but none of experiencing pain. The after treatment was 
conducted upon general principles, the sympathetic iritation of the uri- 
nary organs was speedily removed by fomentations to the pubic region, 
and occasional hip bath ; she recovered rapidly and her general health 
materially improved: it is now between seven and eight weeks since 
the operation. That the operation was a dangerous one to some ex- 
tent, and would have been extremely painful under ordinary circum. 
stances, any person at all familiar with the parts, the extreme sensibility 
and associate relations, cannot entertain a reasonable doubt, Fully 
appreciating the necessity and practical worth of your remarks in the 
Journal, and believing as I do, that etherization has not only been 
unnecessarily, but frequently very injudiciousiy practised, | am of 
opinion, notwithstanding, that a great amount of human suffering can 

VOL. IX.—NO. XXVI. 16 
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be prevented by its judicious administration, a desideratum, in my 
humble judgment, claiming at least an investigation by members of a 
humane profession. The shock of the operation and consequent re-ac- 
tion was in this case materially abridged. My object in citing this case 
is simply to show the effect or result as above detailed, to obtain the 
opinion of the serious and more able members of the medical profes- 
sion, as to its practicability in certain cases, and not to hold outthe idea 
that it can be safely administered indiscriminately, or by the inexperi- 
enced, with any degree of safety. 


Remarks.—We are not wholly opposed to etherization, as we stated 
in our last No., but we deprecate its too general and indiscriminate use. 
The above was a very proper case, as it seems to us, for its adminis- 
tration ; and our correspondent acted very properly in resorting to it. 
We would do the same under similar circumstances. 


Ep. N.Y. Journal. 














PART SECOND. 


Critical Analysis. 


Art. XVII.—The Chronic Diseases ; their Specific Neture and Ho- 
maopathic Treatment. By Dr. Samugen Hannemann. ‘Translated 
and edited by C. J. Hemrer, M.D. Vols. Ill. & IV., pp. 328, 
378. 


To arrive at a correct appreciation of Homceopathy, we must study 
the character of its founder; for in his mind we find its true type. 
Hahnemann was not destitute of genius, but he was thoroughly im- 
bued with transcendentalism. He was always devoted to theories and 
speculations, and had no regard whatever for experience or facts, 
except as they went to support hypothesis. Hence, he says, that the 
true physician will be cautious how he suffers himself to become 
attached to any particular remedies, merely because he has often em- 
ployed them with success ; and that he will in like manner, also, be 
cautious how he suffers himself to be prejudiced against remedies, for 
the opposite reason, that they sometimes fail to succeed, (Organon, 
p. 271). He had, indeed, no correct idea of what ought to be expected 
of medical scienee, or in what it really consists. He saw that it was 
an uncertain science ; but he had no proper conception of the causes 
of this uncertainty, or the proper mode of correcting it. A believer 
in the perfectibility of human nature, the tendencies of whose mind 
were to abstract principles in morals and politics, and to mysticism in 
religion, he thought that medicine ought to rest on an immutable basis, 
and have within itself the power of rising to perfection. His early 
life was considerably occupied in the study of chemistry and the 
natural sciences, and he seems to have concluded, that we ought to 
expect the same uniform sequence of cause and effect, the same unde- 
viating uniformity of phenomena in medicine, as in the other branches 
of physical science. We can readily understand how the mere 
chemist, who always sees the same actions resulting from bringing in 
contact certain substances, might at length be led to expect that the 
same uniform results ought to occur in medicine ; and that, if they did 
not, then to conclude, that that was a science “ falsely so called.” He 
would be very likely to set to work to find out some universal law, 
like gravitation ; some principle which might bind together all known 
facts, and serve as a basis on which to build a true system. But all 
this betrays an ignorance of medicine, and a total want of all correct 
knowledge of what ought to be expected from it. In the first place, 
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notwithstanding all that has been done, there is great uncertainty in 
diagnosis—in our knowledge of the character and progress of disease 
—and it is not to be expected that our therapia, or art of cure, will 
be perfected any faster than our knowledge of these advances. 

And then the action of external or internal agents upon the body 
never can be uniform, owing to the well-known fact, that we are not 
all constructed exactly alike. As two individuals, exposed to the same 
causes of disease, as cold, fatigue, etc., will be liable to be attacked 
by different disorders, so will they be differently affected by the same 
internal remedies, so that we have, and can have, no confidence 
approaching that of certainty, that similar treatment will be followed 
by similar results even in the same disease. ‘The operation of our 
remedies is modified by constitution, climate, temperament, state of 
mind, and many other circumstances, which cannot always be ac. 
curately appreciated ; hence, medicine can never, with man’s present 
organization, attain to Hahnemann’s standard, viz., that of a certain 
science. 

Whoever has carefully examined the writings of Hahnemann, will 
at once perceive, that he constantly violates every rule of philosophi- 
cal investigation. Instead of pursuing the mode of induction, as laid 
down by Bacon, he began by inventing the law, similia similibus 
curantur, and then endeavored to find facts to support it. So wedded 
was he to his theory, that, if opposing facts were brought forward, his 
only reply would seem to have been, “So much the worse for the 
facts!’’ One great source of fallacy in all his reasonings was his 
constant mistakes in tracing causation. 

1. In administering medicines to the healthy, for example, he invaria- 
bly set down all the subsequent phenomena, mental and physical, for 
days, weeks, and months together, to the article administered. The 
minutest sensations, even to the faintest moral emotions, were ascribed 
to the infinitesimal dose of the drug, and no influence was allowed to 
any other cause whatever. 

2. In treating the sick, he always ascribed the recovery to the 
effect of his medicine; attributing his failures to former allopathic 
treatment, or to some imaginary cause. 

3. He referred the symptoms of disease, also, to some imaginary 
cause, as sycosis, or tich, and then assigned to particular articles the 
power of removing this cause. 

4. Hence, he was continually mistaking the nature of diseases, and 
claiming to have cured maladies which only existed in his own 
imagination. “ Diseases,” says he, “ are dynamic aberrations, which 
our spiritual existence undergoes in its mode of feeling and acting— 
that is to say, immaterial changes in the state of health, (Organon, 
p- 19). 

5. So far from proving his law, “ similia similibus,” to be a universal 
fact, as laid down, Hahnemann admits important exceptions ; numerous 
enough to vitiate it as a general principle, and as a basis on which to 
erect a new system of medicine. “ In urgent and dangerous cases,” says 
he, “ or in diseases that have just broken out in persons who were pre- 
viously in health, such as asphyxia by lightning, suffocation, freezing, 
drowning, etc., it is proper, in the first instance at least, to re-animate 
the feeling and irritability by the aid of palliatives, such as slight 
electric shocks, injections of strong coffee, stimulating odors, warmth,” 
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etc. Again, he says, “every intelligent physician will first remove 
the occusional cause; then the disease usually ceases of itself,” 
(Organon). Hahnemann admits, then, that the hom@opathic law is 
not a general one, that it does not apply—1, to cases of syncope, which 
are to be treated by stimulants ; 2, to cases where life seems almost 
extinguished, where the ordinary measures are to be employed to excite 
re-action ; 3, to cases where offending matter exists in the stomach 
and intestinal canal, which are to be treated by emetics and catharties ; 
4, to cases of habitual constipation which ofien require enemata ; 5, 
to chronic diseases, for Hahnemann observes, “I have found, after 12 
years of diligent research, that chronic diseases, treated homeopathi- 
cally, even in the best manner, re-appeared, after having been fre- 
quently seemingly cured, and each year with a perceptible increase in 
their intensity.” In all chronic diseases, he states that remedies are 
to be directed, not against symptoms which really exist, but against 
the symptoms of one or other of three imaginary diseases, 1rcu, SYCOSIS, 
and sypurLis, which were supposed to have existed at some previous 
time ; all chronic diseases, then, are exceptions to the law similia 
similibus ! 

6. Hahnemann not only refers phenomena to fictitious principles, 
instead of facts, and lays down as, of general application, a rule whose 
exceptions, according to his own showing, are far more numerous than 
its applications, but he constantly institutes statements and hypotheses 
for facts, and puts forth his own opinions, without a shadow of evidence, 
as established truths. 

Such are the principal failings of Hahnemann, as a medical philoso. 
pher, but there are grave charges against him as a man of high and 
honorable bearing, to which we should not here allude, did they not 
serve to throw light upon his career and his system, and the motives 
which may have influenced him in its promulgation. The origin and 
progress of homceopathy can best be traced in the mind of him to 
whom it owes its birth. In his early professional career (1800), it is 
admitted that he advertised a new salt, the discovery of which he 
claimed, and which he offered for sale under the name of alkali pneum, 
at the price of one louis d’or ($4) per ounce. The Society for the 
Promotion of Natural Sciences, at Berlin, procured an ounce of it 
from his agent at Leipzig, which was analyzed by Klaproth, and pro- 
nounced to be nothing more than common borax! Soon after this, 
Hahnemann advertised an “infallible preventive of scarlet fever,” as 
he termed it; the price of which was, also, a louis d’or; this was a 
simple solution of the extract of belladonna! It has been proved 
by Professor Joerg, of Leipzig, that many of the quotations from old 
medical authors, made by Hahnemann, are false and fictitious! These 
statements, long since made, have never been refuted; it is admitted 
that his quackish practices chiefly drove him from Germany, to take 
up his abode in Paris. 

It is abundantly evident that Hahnemann had no correct idea of the 
mode in which nature cures disease. Indeed, he sometimes denies 
that nature ever cures, without the aid of homeopathic drugs; and 
yet he thinks her powers are energetic enough to remove the much 
stronger disease caused by them! Assuming disease to be spiritual, 
he attempted to find an antidote by spiritualizing matter, and as it was 
a bad, not a good spirit, his treatment amounted to nothing mére nor 
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less than sending one evil spirit into the body to chase out another; 
for.we are not to forget it was an application of the similia similibus 
principle. It is a theory which begins and ends with spirits; it 
is German mysticism reduced to a system; transcendentalism trans. 
ferred to medicine! The whole doctrine of homeopathy, as laid 
down in the Organon, is but a jumble of contradictions and absurdi- 
ties. ‘The whole doctrine of dynamization of medicines is contradic. 
tory in itself; at war with common sense and the laws of nature. At 
one time, we are cautioned against the use of dynamizations too low, 
lest they should act with too much power, and then he shows how 
power is developed by trituration and shaking. “ Formerly,” says he, 
(Preface to Chronic Diseases, translated by Hempel, Vol. Ill. p. 6,) 
“ when I was in the habit of giving a whole drop of the attenuation, 
mixed with a little water, I found that ten shakes developed the 
medicinal power of a drug to an excessive degree, and I, therefore, 
substituted two shakes in the place of ten,” etc. Again (Jac. cit.), he 
says, “In cases where great irritability and extreme weakness went 
hand in hand, and where smelling had to be resorted to, I employed, 
for that purpose, several vials containing globules of a different potency, 
the patient smelling of the highest potency, and every succeeding day 
of a lower potency, either with both nostrils or only with one, accord. 
ing as I desired to produce a stronger or weaker impression.”” The 
same contradiction appears in the preface to his work on “ Chronic 
Diseases,” published in 1828, in which he says, ** The power of small 
and highly-diluted doses was doubted, their greater fitness for effecting 
a homeopathic cure, and the higher development of their dynamic 
action were overlooked, and, despite of the warning trials which 
enabled me to recommend small doses as the most appropriate for the 
cure of disease, my faithful assurances and reasoning were disdained, 
and medical men continued, for years, to jeopardize the lives of their 
patients by large doses,” etc. ‘ What would they have risked, if they 
had first followed my indications, and had employed small doses! 
The worst which could have befallen them, was, that these doses 
would be of no avail. It was impossible that they should do any 
harm”!! (p. 12). Where is potentization here ? 

The work on chronic diseases, comprising the materia medica 
(pure?) of Hahnemann, is a heterogeneous jumble of crude tran. 
scendental imaginings, dignified with the name of facts; in which 
symptoms, observed or fancied in different persons, are intermixed, 
without distinguishing the dose administered, the order in which the 
symptoms were manifested; how they were grouped, or succeeded 
each other, or at what intervals of time they appeared. In short, it 
is a complete chaos ; in which the artificial symptoms said to be pro- 
duced on the healthy by medicines, are intermixed with those which 
are said to have been removed by the medicine ; both apochryphal in 
our estimation, and of no more value than the ravings of a madman. 
We regard Hahnemann as a physician, in the same light that we do 
Swedenborg as a divine; both were inspired by a species of wild 
enthusiasm, which enabled them to see things that never existed; and 
if they did not end their days in a mad-house, it was not because their 
insanity was doubted, but rather because it was of an inoffensive 
character, rather calculated to amuse and excite curiosity, than to 
disturb the peace of the community. 
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The founder of Homeopathy was born in Saxony, in the year 1755, 
and received the degree of M.D., at Erlangen; after which he re- 
sided for some time at Gommern, where he occupied himself in trans. 
lating works from the English, French, and Italian languages into 
German. It is not claimed that he had any medical practice, although 
he held himself in readiness for the discharge of professional duties ; 
but after his nostrums failed, he abandoned all! idea of practice, “ be- 
cause,” he said, “ it afforded no great principle by which he could, in 
all cases, guide his course.” It would not be uncharitable to believe, 
that he might have been actuated by other motives ; for he could not 
have been ignorant, that the physician has to deal with psychological 
facts, involving the idea of life, which, constantly varying, cannot be 
subjected to a system of the same rigid experimentalism as physical 
phenomena, and cannot, therefore, furnish the same definite laws. 
In 1790, Hahnemann claims to have discovered the similia similibus 
principle, while translating Collins’ “ Materia Medica,” by experiment- 
ing on himself, with cinchona bark, which, he says, produced all the 
symptoms of intermittent fever; although similar trials since made 
with the same medicine have uniformly failed in causing the same 
results. In 1796, he published his first dissertation on homoeopathy in 
Hufeland’s Journal. In 1805, he brought out a treatise on the vir- 
tues of medicines, and in 1810, the Organon appeared. In 1811, he 
commenced to teach his system in Leipsic, and is said to have per- 
formed the experiments on himself and pupils, which formed the basis 
of the “ Materia Medica Pura,” which appeared during the same 
year. Let it be borne in mind, that Hahnemann claimed to have 
discovered in homaopathy an infallible method of cure, applicable to 
all cases, and never failing to eradicate disease. Now turn we to his 
work on “ Chronic Diseases,” (translated by Dr. Hempel, New York, 
1845, Vol. I. p. 18,) and one of his latest productions. 

Here Hahnemann acknowledges the complete failure of homoopathy 
in the treatment of chronic maladies. “ First,” he says, “ the treat- 
ment was satisfactory, then it became less favorable, and finally hope- 
less. Despite of these failures, the doctrine itself has been, and will 
ever be, founded upon the unshakable pillars of truth. Facts have 
confirmed its infallibility ! ”’ 

“ Why,” he asks, “ should homeopathy have failed in thousands of 
cases, to cure such chronic ailments thoroughly and forever. These 
failures were perhaps owing to the small number of the homeopathic 
medicines, whose pure action had been ascertained. The followers of 
homceopathy were satisfied with this excuse. But the founder of homeo- 
pathy rejected it as a mere subterfuge. For the yearly increase of 
powerful homeopathic remedies left the treatment of chronic non- 
venereal diseases in the dark, whereas, acute diseases, provided they 
were not fatal from their beginning, were not only considerably alle- 
viated by correctly-chosen homeopathic remedies, but even promptly 
and thoroughly cured by the vis medicatriz of the organism.” (p. 18.) 

“Why,” he asks, “should this vis medicatrix of the organism, 
whose object is to restore the integrity of the organism, and to be in- 
defatigably active in completing the recovery from virulent acute 
diseases, have been insufficient to effect a durable cure of those chronic 
maladies, even when it was aided by those homeopathic remedies, the 
symptoms of which corresponded most accurately to those of the dis- 
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ease?” In trying to answer this question, H. states that he was led 
to the discovery of the nature of chronic diseases, which he kept secret 
till the year 1827, when he communicated it to two of his disciples. 
“T did so,” he says, “in order to avoid the danger of seeing my dis- 
coveries lost to mankind.” He was then in the 73d year of his age! 
This discovery consisted in ascertaining (?) that 7-8ths of all chronic: ° 
maladies are caused by psora, or itch, and the remaining 1-8th by 
syphilis or sycosis, (wart-disease,) and of course that the treatment was 
to be directed against these imaginary and latent diseases, and not the 
apparent disease, or that which prevailed under a disguised livery. 
“ This psora,” says Hahnemann, “is the oldest, most universal, and 
most pernicious chronic miasmatic disease. For thousands of years it 
las disfigured and tortured mankind, and during the last centuries, it 
has become the cause of those thousands of incredibly different, acute 
as well as chronic, non-venereal diseases, with which the civilized 
portion of mankind becomes more and more infected upon the whole 
inhabited globe.” p. 23. Again, “ All natural chronic ailments now 
existing, which have not been produced by bad medical treatment, or 
by the fumes of quicksilver, lead, arsenic, etc., in the work-shops, and 
which we find arrayed in the usual treatises on pathology as distinctly- 
bounded and separately-named diseases, originate in psora, as their 
fountain head,” (Loc. cit.) We leave these quotations without comment, 
adding one more jewel as a pendant to the string. “Careful observa- 
tions, comparisons and experiments, in latter years, have revealed to 
me the fact, that the tedious ailments of both the body and the soul, 
which differ so much from each other in their principal symptoms, as 
well as in the different patients, are all of them nothing but partial 
manifestations of one primitive chronic psoric miasm, in which they all 
originate, and whose innumerable symptoms form but one integral dis- 
ease ; and ought, therefore, to be regarded and treated as parts of one 
and the same disturbance. Of this nature are the great epidemic typhus 
fevers, like that of 1813.” (p. 22.) 

A proneness to secrecy and dissimulation were prominent traits in 
the character of Hahnemann; disguise and concealment entered into 
all his plans, and influenced all his actions. From the time that he 
advertised his grand panacea, borax, to the very last years of his life, 
when he confessed that his system of practice had been an entire 
failure, so far as the treatment of chronic diseases was concerned, and 
that he had kept to himself for nearly 30 years the true theory and 
mode of curing this class of disorders, during all this long period he 
had been openly proclaiming the success of his system, as set forth, and 
its superiority over all others, in the management of every class of 
affections ; while, according to his own late confession, he was con- 
scious all the time it was a perfect failure. We do not wish to judge 
any man uncharitably, but we are directed by high authority to judge 
a tree by its fruits, and to this test we wish to bring the founder of 
homeeopathy. We cannot reconcile, we repeat, with honesty of purpose 
or even common humanity, this long and cruel silence regarding the 
success of his practice, while his deluded followers were trusting to it 
as their sheet-anchor, to the neglect of known established methods of 
cure. It is dreadful to contemplate the number of lives which were 
thus sacrificed to pride of opinion, and obstinacy of will ;—lives hardly 
atoned for by late and reluctant confession, at a time when deatli 
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seemed staring him in the face. Throughout his works, wherein are 
recorded his experiments with drugs on himself or others, we never 
find him stating the dose, or the intervals of administration ; so that it 
is impossible to verify his experiments if we would. He only directs 
to “dynamize ” one drop, or one grain of the medicine, but how much 
he used in his experiments he leaves us to guess. Under Lycopodium 
he speaks of the “ wonderful medicinal properties, which can only be 
disclosed by trituration and succussion ;”* and under “ Salt” he speaks 
of the peculiar processes of trituration and succussion bringing to 
light a new world of powers, which Nature keeps latent in crude 
substances ! ” 

We infer, of course, from these and other statements, that Hahne- 
mann’s experiments were performed with the little doses, although the 
symptoms, as recorded, are of the most painful and aggravated cha- 
racter, and such as the crude articles never would have produced ; yet 
he always contended, notwithstanding his statements that trituration 
and comminution developed such “ wonderful power,” that the high 
dilutions were infinitely safer, and that “ if they did no good, they would 
dono harm.” He acknowledges that he had “killed” patients with 
drugs in their ordinary officinal forms, but had never done any injury 
with his potentizations ! and such hocus pocus as this he expected his 
purblind tollowers to swallow, as they did his confessions ; and if the 
truth were known, his practice would give the lie to his pretence, that 
“latent power ”’ is developed by trituration. When we have swallowed 
at a time thousands of homaopathic pellets, and tens of thousands of 
doses of homeopathic dilutions, and when we have offered to swallow 
with our dinner, by way of dessert, all the homaeopathic medicines in 
the city above the third dilution, we have been told that the peculiarity 
of these remedies is not to operate upon the healthy, but only on indi- 
viduals whose disease bears to them a certain specific relation and 
affinity ; and when we have asked these same persons if Hahnemann’s 
experiments were not made with the infinitesimals, or high dilutions, 
the answer has been—nothing! Letthem learn of Jahr, (Am. Ed. 
p- 4, 1838,) “ Every cure, and for the most part, the symptoms pro- 
duced on healthy persons, have been effected with what are called the 
little doses.” 

We have always been puzzled to understand how it was that medi- 
cines made so “ tremendously potent ” by trituration, are safer than our 
doses of the same substance for which we claim no such power. How 
it is that such powerful agents have no sensible effect ona healthy man, 
when doses of the same substance, whose powers have not been so 
prodigiously developed, act with admitted power. And especially have 
we wondered why, if homa@opathic remedies are so “ tremendously 
potent,”’ it is necessary to suppose the body, in disease, to be specially 
susceptible to them, in order to account for their action at all, when the 
same substances, given in the same diseases, in doses not possessing 
this potency, act so powerfully as to augment the disease, and even, in 
some cases, cause death ! 

But Hahnemann explains the difficulty ; the high “ potentizations” 
are, after all, absolutely inert, and if they do no good, they can never 
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do any harm. A careful examination of Hahnemann’s works, then, 
compels us to believe that he was artlul, disingenuous, and insincere, 
We doubt very much whether he himself believed in his own doctrines 
for years after they were first broached, and such was the opinion of 
some of his own intimate friends. His want of success in obtaining 
business in the treatment of disease, as well as the merited discipline 
tg which he had been subjected, for violating the laws of his country, 
relating to the practice of medicine, had embittered his feelings against 
the regular profession, and against its modes of cure, and led him to 
invent some antagonist system or school, which would present an 
opposing front to those whom he regarded as his enemies. Some of 
his friends, however, who judged bim more leniently, believed that his 
object in inventing his theery of similia similibus was, that it lessened 
the evils which he saw to arise from excessive medication; and if 
adopted, would leave the cure in the hands of Nature, in whose re- 
storative energies he is said, by them, to have had the most unlimited 
confidence. On either supposition, it follows that he was influenced 
by other motives than a belief in the truth of his doctrines. 

We, however, cannot reconcile Hahneman’s conduct and writings 
with what are generally regarded by the world as candor and honesty ; : 
and we will illustrate what we mean by his statements in relation to the 
part which nature plays in the cure of disease. It is self-evident, that to 
establish the doctrine that disease can only be cured by the administra- 
tion of something which causes in health symptoms analagous to those 
of the disease itself, it is nec essary to deny that nature herself ever cures 
disease ; this Hahneman did in all his earlier writings. ‘Thus, in the 
“ Organon,” (Am. ‘Trans., p. 30,) he says, “Allopathic physicians never 
discovered that all those pretended crises, those evacuations and deri- 
vations produced by nature, abandoned to her own exertions, pro- 
cure palliative relief for a short time only, and that far from contribut- 
ing towards a real cure, they on the contrary aggravate the internal 
primitive evil, by consuming the strength and the juices. No one 
HAS EVER SEEN THOSE EFFORTS OF SIMPLE NATURE EFFECT THE DURA- 
BLE RECOVERY OF A PaTiENT!!” In another place (p. 30,) he calls the 
vital force “ unintelligent, inconsiderate, and tending towards anything 
but a real cure,” on page 31, he denies that “efforts of pure nature’ 
are truly “salutary.” In severe acute diseases, the efforts of nature 
he says “are never successful,” and in those of a mild form, “ only 
crowned with partial success,” (p. 26,) again “the miserable and 
very imperfect attempts which the vital powers make to assist them- 
selves in acute diseases, is a spectacle that ought to excite man to use 
all the resources of his learning and wisdom, to put an end by a real 
cure to this torment which nature herself inflicts,” (p. 26. Loc. cit.) on 
the other hand, in the preface to his 4th volume, on “Chronic Dis- 
eases,” he admits that the vital powers cure diseases unassisted by re- 
medial agents, but not without expending a portion of both the fluids and 
solids of our organism (p. 2,) “ we know,” he remarks, “ with certainty, 
that the vital powers do not accomplish a victory over disease in a di- 
rect manner, or without making great sacrifices.’’ He then goes on 
to say, that though it is necessary “to assist and direct these vital 
forces by a properly-selected homeopathic agent,” yet it is, nevertheless, 
these forces that conquer!” Here then we have an admission that nature 


is adequate to cure disease, although she finds it much easier when 
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“aided by a homceopathic drug.” But how easier? Let our author 
explain. “By magnifying ever so little the enemy by which the vital 
forces are assailed, which we accomplish by aiding the vital forces by 
an artificially morbid mfluence closely resembling the disease, we in- 
duce those forces, as from an instinct of self-preservation, gradually 
to unfold all their energies, until they become powerful enough to con- 
trol the disease ; the vital forces are then restored tothe regulation of 
the animal functions, whereas the artificial medicinal disease disap- 
pears of itself, so soon as we discontinue the use of those agents by 
which it had been established in the organism.” ‘To say nothing of this 
singular mode of aiding nature by magnifying the enemy by which she 
is assailed, as if she could throw off a larger burden easier than a 
smaller one, the reader will perceive the downright contradiction of 
the views previously advanced, which we leave to be explained on any 
theory which appears most consistent. 

We have said that the law “ similia similibus curantur” is a pure 
fiction, founded on assumption and unsustained by facts. Converts to 
homeeopathy take its truth for granted without proof, and often without 
examination, simply because, so far as we can see, Hahnemann has pro- 
mulgated it. Although the science of medicine has always been found- 
ed on experience and observation, yet we are to believe that not a scintil- 
lation of medical truth dawned in the human mind relative to the proper 
mode of treating and curing disease, till the genius of Hahnemann rose 
upon the world to dim the pale twilight of Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, 
Sydenham, Boerhaave and Haller. What evidence has he given us of 
candor, love of truth, and devotion to science? Is it in the sale of his 
secret nostrums, his worthless panaceas, and scarlatina preventives, or 
his insufferable vanity, which led him to denounce the great lights in 
medicine of every age, and Paracelsus-like, boast that he embodied 
all wisdom and medical science in himself! Itis confessed that Hah- 
nemann had tried but very few, if any experiments, when he announced 
the universality of the homeopathic law. He had not even applied it in 
the treatment of a single disease at the time of its announcement, but ar- 

rived at it, as he acknowledged, chiefly from noticing the effects of a 
single medicine on himself, viz., quinine. From that time until the 
appearance of the “ Organon,” he was engaged not in applying his prin- 
ciple in the treatment of disease, but in experimenting with drugs in 
infinitesimal doses on himself and his students. ‘The “Materia Medica 
Pura,’ (Part Ist,) which appeared in 1811, contained the results of 
these experiments, not one of which, we feel confident in saying, had been 
verified either by himself or any one else atthe bed-side. ‘That these 
effects were purely imaginary, we also feel assured, inasmuch as those 
described as resulting from certain agents, as charcoal, salt, lime, etc., 
not only differ in tofo from any effects ever before or since observed 
from the same articles, although some of them have been in daily use 
from time immemorial, but they differ entirely from those witnessed by 
Joerg and his company of experimenters, when the same medicines 
were taken in appreciable doses. We have besides, again and again, 
taken them ourselves, and given them to others without ¢ ever observing 
the slightest effect. What evidence. moreover, have the practitioners of 
this school, in support of the universality and infallibility of this as- 
sumed “law?” Is it in the success of their practice? Far from it, 
for, of all modes of treatment, it is well known that the homeopathic 
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is the most unsatisfactory and unsuccessful. Were it not for the 
regulated diet, which is usually adjusted according to the most approved 
rules of ancient and modern writers, and the confidence inspired by 
unlimited promises, which generally bear an inverse ratio to the per- 
formance, homeeopathy would never have met with sufficient success 
as to have gained a single convert, or have acquired even an epheme- 
ral foothold in the community. How then, we ask again, do the 
disciples of Hahnemann convince themselves of the truth and univer- 
sality of the law. Now we hesitate not to say, that they take it for 
granted, not only without evidence, but in the face of thousands of well 
established facts which prove its falsity. Their love of novelties, of 
hypot!..-.s, of a grand, though false, generalization, outweighs their 
love of truth, of induction, of established facts; and in the want of a 
well-grounded knowledge of physiology, pathology, and therapeutics, 
they adopt a system at war with all these, with reason, and with com- 
mon sense. A belief in Thompsonianism or ultra Hydropathy does not 
argue deeper ignorance of the true principles of the healing art, than 
a belief in homeopathy. 

The profession is constantly assailed by the followers of Hahnemann 
for rejecting his doctrines without subjecting them to trial. Although 
not true to the extent alleged, we contend that the educated physician 
is justified in rejecting homceopathy without testing it at the bed-side ; 
and this opinion is founded on the fact, that its doctrines are not only 
contradictory and at variance with themselves, but self-evident absur- 
dities. Ifthe medical man, who seriously sets about their verification, 
does not endanger his reputation for soundness of mind, he, at any rate, 
compromits his character, as a thoroughly-educated physician, and a 
man of well-balanced intellectual faculties. Besides, it is unnecessary, 
an act of supererogation, to undertake the establishment of statements, 
which can be disproved by their opposition to facts already known, as 
well as their contradiction of one another. What would be thought of 
a man who should undertake to demonstrate that the three angles of a 
triangle are greater than two right angles; or that two and two make 
five ; or that a part is greater than the whole?) What must be thought 
of him who believes that a grain of medicine can be so expanded as to 
fill a space larger than the solar system, and yet that the bulk of a 
mustard seed retains sufficient power to affect sensibly the animal or- 
ganism? Cana man believe an absurdity like this, and not need a 
dose of hellebore? The distance between the earth and the sun is 
95,000,000 of miles ; twenty homeopathic globules, laid side by side, 
extend to about an inch, so that 158,000,C00,000 such globules would 
reach from the earth to the sun. But when the 30th (X) dilution is 
practised, each grain is divided into 100,000 000,000,000,000.000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 parts, so that a sin- 
gle grain of any substance, in the 3th dilution, would extend between 
the earth and the sun, 1,262; 626,262 ; 626,262 ; 626,262; 626,262; 
626,262 ; 626,262 ; 626,262 ; 626,262 separate times! Can a sys- 
tem of medicine which puts forth such statements as this, be worthy of 
serious investigation ? The medical man who is at all accustomed to 
examine, weigh, and compare facts, is justified, we say, in rejecting, 
at once, without examination, a system made up of such gross absur- 
dities and fallacies. He is bound to do it in justice to his own un- 
derstanding. 
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One great cbjection to the ordinary and established system of medi- 
cine, among those who adopt the homeopathic doctrine, is, the nume- 
.ous theories that have prevailed from time to time im the medical 
world. This seems to have been Hahnemann’s stumbling-block. But 
aman must be very ignorant who makes this a reason for rejecting 
ascertained facts. A theory is nothing but a mode of explaining pheno. 
mena ; we may adopt one, our neighbor a second, and another person a 
third, and still all agree as to the facts in question. And so it is in 
medicine. ‘There is a general agreement as to ascertained facts ; these 
have always remained the same from the days of Hippocrates, amidst 
all the explanations of ingenious theorists. But what do we do, when 
we adopt homeopathy? Why, nothing more nor less than deny well- 
established facts ; for example, that pain is relieved by narcotics ; in- 
flammation by cold and bleeding ; diarrhaea by astringents, and con- 
stipation by laxatives. Constant daily observation and experience are 
opposed to the fundamental principle of homeopathy. If it be true, 
then the whole medical world have regarded as facts what were not 
such, and no cures have ever been performed, except upon that princi- 
ple ; and no one has observed correctly but Hahnemann. 

Again, we are justified in rejecting homeopathy, without subjecting 
it to trial, because its recorded results, in relation to the operation of ~ 
drugs, are opposed to ordinary experience. ‘Take common salt, for ex- 
ample. Hahnemann gives us 44 pages of symptoms, many of the 
most painful and aggravated character, produced, as he says, by infi- 
nitesimal doses of this agent, (Chronic Diseases); but though the 
world has used salt from the days of Adam, no such poisonous effects 
have been observed to arise from it, till the founder of homeopathy 
discovered them. Of course, as in all other cases, he gets over the 
difficulty by attributing them to his “peculiar processes of trituration 
and succussion,” which, he says, “ bring to light a new world of powers 
which nature keeps latent in crude substances,” (Vol. 1V., p. 295, 
Am. ed.). But these results, strange as it may seem, have never been, 
and never can be, verified, for the good reason, that they are wholly 
the offspring of his imagination. We may refer to carbonate of 
lime, charcoal, silex, etc., for examples of a similar kind. In fact, the 
entice homeopathic materia medica is opposed to reason and the 
common experience of mankind, and therefore needs no experimental 
trials to prove its falsity. 

The practitioner can never be justified in abandoning methods of 
treatment, which, in his experience, he has found successful, for new 
and untried modes; especially when in opposition to reason and ob- 
servation. ‘The want of success, which converts to homeopathy plead 
guilty of, during their allopathic practice, is not owing to any imper- 
fection in the resources of the art, but to their own ignorance of the 
proper modes of employing them. ‘Their medical education has been 
radically deficient, or their minds are incapable of profiting from clini- 
cal experience. We know men, who are very learned, so far as a 
knowledge of the literature of the profession is concerned, but at the 
bed.side they are entirely powerless; they know not how to apply 
their knowledge ; they are always as likely to resort to wrong as to 
right treatment. It is not strange that such should take refuge in a 
system which claims to give them an infallible rule, a law, which falsely 
claims to be of easy application, and to always lead to successful results. 
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We do not believe that any man of a well-constituted mind, whose 
faculties have been properly cultivated and trained, whose medical 
education has been conducted as it ought to be, and who has ordinary 
tact in applying his knowledge in the treatment of the sick; we say, 
we do not believe, that any such, have ever, for a moment, been led 
astray by the vagaries of Hahnemann, or can be found enrolled among 
his disciples. They know that absolute certainty is not to be expected 
in medicine ; a science which deals, not with the simple relations of 
matter, but with organization, ever varying, and governed, in its innu- 
merable changes, by a subtle principle ; of the laws of action, of which 
we are, necessarily, to a great extent ignorant, and whose existence, 
even, we recognize only by its effects. They see in it the “certainty 
of probability,” as Cabanis calls it; the same certainty which attaches 
to the political and moral sciences ; which encourages the agriculturist 
to plow, and sow his seed, and the mariner to push out boldly into the 
trackless ocean. Because unforeseen occurrences may arise, to de- 
feat the best conceived plans, are we to conclude that chance and hap- 
hazard enterprises are, therefore, best? The influences which affect 
the body, are as much beyond the control of the physician, as those on 
which the produce of the earth depends ; and that physician who, be- 
cause absolute certainty is not attainable, rejects the experience of the 
past, and the accumulated facts of former ages, would be equally wise 
with the farmer, who should, for the same reason, reject the facts and 
results of agricultural science. 

We have proved that homeopathy fulfils none of the conditions of an 
inductive science ; but what are its results, when brought to the test of 
clinical experience? Absolute failure. Is there sucha person, at the 
present day, as a pure practitioner of homeopathy, as its rules and 
principles are laid down by Hahnemann, confining himself solely to 
infinitesimals, and high “dynamizations?’’ Is there one, who does 
not, occasionally, give medicines in ordinary, or appreciable, or poison- 
ous doses, or who does not, at times, resort to the allopathic methods, 
the “ contraria contrariis”’ rule of proceeding? We trow not. Have 
the practitioners of this school found that certainty in results, that uni- 
versality of the homeeopathic law, boasted of by Hahnemann, which is 
to serve as the polar star to guide them in the path of cure? From 
the honest and the conscientious, there can be but one reply. 

Homeopathy, however, has not been productive of unmixed evil ; 
for it has taught us the wonderfully restorative powers of Nature, when 
aided by the enforcement of rigid dietetic rules ; and it has thus lessen- 
ed the amount of active medicines given. Assuming, as a basis, a 
hypothetical fact, which later experiments have disproved, proceeding 
on analogies which are dissimilar, involving contradictions irreconci- 
lable, homeeopathy has, at every stage of its progress, made war upon 
common sense, drawn largely upon human credulity, violated all the 
rules of philosophy, and has now settled down into that slough of con- 
tempt, from which its ablest advocates can never succeed in elevat- 
ing it. 

“ Requie:cat in pace !” 
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Art. XVIII.—Report of the Committee on Medical Societies and Medi- 
cal Colleges, relative to the bill proposing the establishment of an 
Asylum or School for Idiots. 


We acknowledge our obligations to Dr. F. F. Backus, of the New 
York Senate, for a copy of the above Report, submitted by himself as 
Chairman of the Committee to whom this subject had been referred at 
the last Session. . 

We shall quote sufficient to let our readers know what has been done 
abroad, and what may, doubtless, be done at home, for the education 
of a class heretofore regarded as incorrigibly stupid and depraved. 


«Your committee have, since the adjournment, obtained from Europe more 
information on this subject, (if more was néeded,) showing conclusively that 
the education of the idiot is a feasible thing. Your committee are fully of 
the opinion that much can be done for their improvement and comfort; that 
most of them, instead of being a burden and expense to the community, may 
be so resuscitated as to engage in useful employments, and to support them- 
selves, and furthermore, to participate in the enjoyments of society; firmly 
believing this, as the truth, your committee cannot be silent, so long as we 
have in this State 2,500 or more of these poor neglected beings. 

“Many years ago, benevolent individuals had made attempts, in isolated 
cases, to relieve the idiot, but no systematic method of instruction had been 
adopted until of late years. In 1828, Ferrus, Inspector General of the Lu- 
natic Asylums of France, ordered a school for idiots in Paris. In 1830, Voisin 
published a work on the subject. Seguin recently published a memoir on his 
method of instructing young idiots and imbeciles. The Academy of Sciences 
at Paris appointed a committee to examine and report fully on this memoir: 
Pariset, Flourens, Serres and Ausiere, formed the commission. Pariset, in 
behalf of the commission, reported. The report states that Seguin, ‘by 
means of varied gymnastic exercises and apparatus, has been enabled to give 
to his idiot pupils greater force and precision in their motions. He has also 
taught them to make the actions of their organs subordinate to the mind. 
They have been initiated in the knowledge of spelling, reading, writing and 
drawing, etc., up to the first elements of arithmetic and geometry. ‘They 
have been fatniliarized with the abstract ideas of figure, color, density and 
weight, whilst they have learned the necessity of order, of authority, of 
obedience, and of duty; in fine, Seguin has made his pupils healthier and 
wiser.’ 

“The commission, therefore, recommend the thanks of the academy to 
Seguin, and request him to continue on, and persevere in his charitable enter- 
prise ; which was unanimously agreed to.” 

“Dr. Ray, who has for many years been the able superintendent of the 
Maine Insane Asylum, and now superintendent elect of the Butler Hospital 
for Insane in Rhode Island, last year visited the principal hospitals in Great 
Britain, France and Germany, and gave the result of his observations in the 
April number of the Journal of Insanity, thus speaks of this school: * At 
Bicetre, I spent an hour or two in the school of idiots, which has been in- 
stituted and carried on under the superintendence of Dr. Voisin. As early 
as 1528, Ferrus made the first attempt in France to develop the powers of 
idiots, which attempt has resulted in the present school of Voisin, which ex- 
hibits to the astonished and gratified spectators a triumph of perseverance 
and skill in the cause of humanity, that does infinite credit to the heart and 
understanding of that gentleman. For many years he has directed his atten- 
tion to the relation between the physical organization of children and their 
moral and intellectual faculties. He believes that every mental and physical 
talent, at all under the influence of the will, is susceptible of development and 
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improvement within definite limits. This principle he has applied to the 
education of idiots. For this purpose these unfortunates have been sent, in 
large numbers, to this institution, and subjected to a regular course of train- 
ing by Dr. Voisin and his assistants. I found about eighty of them, from 
six to fourteen years old, in the school-room, with their teacher, Vallee, going 
through the ordinary routine of their exercises. ‘These, I observed, were 
frequently changed, for the purpose of calling different faculties into play, 
without fatiguing any, and by blending instruction with amusement, physical 
exercise, and agreeable impressions on the senses, the interest was constantly 
sustained, and the attention was keptalive. At one moment a question in 
arithmetic or spelling was answered simultaneously ; at another, they drew 
geometrical figures on a black board; at another, they marched around the 
room at the tap of the drum, beat by one of their number, and anon went 
through some military evolutions rather complicated. that quite outdid the 
highest tactical achievements of our New-England militia. ‘These exercises 
were interspersed with divers games and feats of skill, such as leap-frog, 
fencing, jumping over a stick, ete., in which each one strove to do his best; 
finally, singing in unison, they left the room and proceeded to thei: breakfast, 
whither we followed them. Here each one took his place at the table, and 
another song was sung, when they sat down and partook of their meal 
quietly and orderly. Ihave seen many a school of ordinary children, in 
which good manners and correct behavior were a Jess prominent trait than in 
this. From the breakfast room they went to play in the yards, and thence to 
their respective trades and occupations ; and thus, in a constant round of in- 
teresting exercises, calculated to cultivate some moral, intellectual, or physical 
power, their time is passed. In the course of my visit, Charles Emetie, 
whose case is described at some length by Dr. Conolly, came up and ex- 
hibited his proficiency, which, considering the desperate nature of his case, 
was certainly remarkable ; on the black board he drew several geometrical 
figures as they were named to him, and again told their names when their 
representations in wood or card were pointed out to him. He counted, sang, 
and wrote upon the black board. His copy-book showed as much improve- 
ment as is witnessed in those of most ordinary school boys, and had been 
kept full as cleamand smooth. As soon as they are old enough, they are 
taught a trade, and judging from specimens of their work, it was obvious 
they had been taught to some purpose. Some of their shoes were creditable 
specimens of the art.” 

“In an economical point of view,” adds Dr: Ray, “ setting aside the 
moral, the education of idiots does make returns for what it costs, and de- 
serves the attention of community. It may be placed, therefore, on the same 
footing with the education of the deaf and dumb and blind, that of enabling 
them to do something for their own support. Though but few of them may 
be directly dangerous to society, yet none of them are suitable associates for 
the sound in mind, and ought to be secluded somewhere. Hospitals for the 
insane are not suitable for them, for the social objection is equally strong, and 
could not furnish the kind of education which they require. They need 
establishments expressly provided for the purpose, with proper teachers and 
all the means and appliances of instruction and employment.” This school, 
in August or September last, was still flourishing, as we learn from Dr. 
Buttolph, of our State Lunatic Asylum.” 


We must omit a large part of the Report, which is a highly able and 
interesting one, and close with the following remarks taken from the 
conclusion : 


“ The French and the Germans, to their honor be it said, wete the first to 
lead the way among the nations of the earth in resuscitating the mind of the 
poor idiot, and elevating them in the scale of human beings, as they were 
first in instructing the deaf and dumb and the blind; and the success at- 
tending their attempts in instructing the idiots, are as satisfactory and as well 
authenticated, and we have as high authority, and that of indisputable cha- 
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racter for making the attempt in this country for this noble object, as we had 
for the establishment of the deaf and dumb and blind asylums; with this 
remarkable difference in favor of this project, that the number of subjects to 
be relieved in this are much greater than in either of the other institutions, 
Why should we be backward in adopting and applying the means of alle- 
viating the misery of this lowest grade of human beings that are in the 
midst of us, that have been so successfully used in the despotic governments 
of Europe. 

** Your committee feel deeply sensible of the great amount of evidence ne- 
eessary to do away with the strong impression resting in the mind of every , 
man that nothing can be done for the idiot. Such is the universal opinion of 
all those unacquainted with what has been done, and successfully done, for 
their elevation. But we cannot but believe that sufficient evidence of a 
satisfactory character has been offered in this report, and the one made by 
your committee last year, to satisfy any candid mind of the entire feasibility 
of the project. When we reflect for a moment, that those who have the mis- 
fortune to have children deaf and dumb or blind, or who are afflicted with the 
— calamity of having insane friends, can find public provision in every 

irection for their residence and relief; while those who have the greater 
affliction of having idiot children, seek relief from public charity or private 
munificence in vain. The places where they can be protected and made use- 
ful are not to be found ‘They cannot well be taken care of athome. They 
are not fit subjects for Hospitals for the Insane, as they require different 
management from the Insane, and cannot mingle with them safely. They 
are neglected at Alms Houses, and at their respective homes, and wherever 
they are, they make no improvement, receive no instruction, and suffer much 
every way. 

“Your committee earnestly hope that this bill will find favor with this 
Legislature, that the heart of many an afflicted parent within our borders, 
may be gladdened with the thought that soon there is to be an institution 
where he can safely place his poor stricken child, with the encouraging hope 
that he may in some measure be restored in mind, with acquired habits of 
cleanliness, industry, and a disposition to advance in knowledge and insome 
useful occupation, and become, although a weak and humble one, yet a con- 
stituent, social member of the human family around him.” 





Art. XIX.—A Flora of the State of New York, comprising full Descrip- 
tions of all the indigenous and naturalized Plants hitherto discovered 
in the State ; with remarks on their economical and medicinal properties. 
By Joun Torrey, M.D., F. L. 8., Vol. I. and Il. Quarto, pp. 
484, 572, (with colored plates). 


Tuer Legislature of New York by an act passed in 1836, made pro- 
vision for the preparation and publication of the Natural History of the 
State. Witha liberality scarcely surpassed by any government of the 
old world, the Empire State at an expense of nearly half a million of 
dollars, has continued from that day to the present, to prosecute this 
great work, until we now have issued at a merely nominal cost, to 
those who early expressed a wish to possess a copy, thirteen splen- 
did quarto volumes, illustrated with beautiful colored plates and litho. 
graphs, on the following subjects, viz. Zoonoey, in 4 vols., by Dr. J. 
E. Dekay, including Beasts, Birds, Reptiles, Amphibia, Fishes, and 
Shells. Minerarocy,1 vol., by Prof. Lewis C. Beck. Guoroey, | vol., 
by Wm. W. Mather, 1 vol., by Lardner Vanuxem, 1 vol., by James Hall. 
On Acricutture, 1 vol., by Dr. Ebenezer Emmons. Botany, 2 vols., 
by Dr. John Torrey. ‘The last work we purpose briefly to notice. 
VOL IX.—NO. XXVI. 17 
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One of the earliest treatises on the botany of New York, is the 
Plante Coldenhamie of Governor Colden, published in the Acts of the 
Royal Society of Upsal for the year 1744. It is an account of the plants 
growing spontaneously in the neighborhood of Coldenham, in Orange Co., 
and embraces only the first 12 classes of the Linnean system. Kalm, 
a pupil of Linneus, visited North America in 1747 and collected plants 
in this State, which are often mentioned by Linneus in his writings. 
Dr. Wangenheim, a Hessian surgeon in the British army during our re- 
volutionary war, paid much attention to the plants of this country, and 
published a work after his return to Germany, onthe Trees of North 
America. 

Michaux the elder travelled in the northern and southern parts of the 
State in 1792, while engaged in collecting plants for the French Govern. 
ment, as well as for his Flora Boreali Americana, which was published 
in Paris in 1803. He was accompanied by his son, who afterwards visit- 
ed this country and travelled extensively in most of the States east of the 
Mississippi, and on returning to Europe, published in 1810 his splendid 
work on the Forest Trees of North America. The younger Michaux 
examined the valley of the Hudson, the borders of Lake Champlain, 
and a considerable portion of the western counties. The late Dr. C. 
W. Eddy was a zealous botanist, and explored particularly the vegeta- 
ble productions in the southern sections of the State. In 1808 he pub- 
lished in the New York Medical Repository, a list of plants growing 
spontaneously around Plandome in Queens county. The same year 
Pursh, author of the Flora America Septentrionalis, made an exten. 
sive botanical tour on foot through the State, the fruits of which are 
recorded in his work. In 1811, Major Leconte, the veteran naturalist 
of our city, whose intimate and accurate acquaintance with every depart- 
ment of natural history is unsurpassed, published in the American Medi- 
cal and Phil. Register, edited by Drs. Hosack and Francis, a catalogue 
of 468 species of indigenous and naturalized plants growing spontaneous- 
ly on the island of New York. In 1814 the late Prof. Jacob Green, 
published at Albany his list of the native plants of the State of New 
York. In 1817 Prof. Torrey prepared a list of the plants growing 
within 30 miles of the city of New York, which was published in 1819. 
This list embraced 13V0 species, including a considerable number of 
the Cryptogamia. The late Prof. A. Eaton, published the first edi- 
tion of his Manual of Botany in 1818.—This work has passed through 
eight editions, the last of which in an enlarged form, under the title ‘of 
North American Botany, is dated 1840, and was prepared by Mr. Eaton 
and John Wright, M.D. Prof. Torrey published the first edition of his 
Flora of the Middle and Northern States, in 1523-4, arranged according 
to the Linnean System, and embracing the classes from Monandria to 
Icosandria inclusive. ‘The work was here suspended, but a Compen- 
dium of the Flora was published by, Prof. T. in 1826. In 1833, Prof. 
Lewis C. Beck put forth a well-digested and comprehensive Botany of 
the Northern States, which was the first American Treatise in which 
the Natural System was followed. In 1836, Prof. J. Hall and Dr. J. 
Wright published a catalogue of Plants growing in the vicinity of Troy. 
Besides these, various articles on the Botany of this State have appear- 
ed in our different scientific and other periodicals, by Mr. H. H. Eaton, 
David Thomas, Prof. C. Dewey, L. B. Mead, W. V. S. Woodworth, 
Dr. A. Thompson, Dr. P. D. Knieskern, Dr. A. Gray, etc. To these 
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may be added the great and very complete work of Drs. Torrey and 
Gray, now in course of publication. The above facts we gather 
from the author’s preface. 

As to the manner in which Dr. Torrey has executed his task, it is 
unnecessary for usto speak. He has very properly, as we think, thrown 
his report into the form of a Flora ; for the work would possess but very 
little value, unless the plants were so described that they could be iden- 
tified: hence it must necessarily assume a scientific form. 

The Plates are well executed, and do much credit to the Lithographer, 
Mr. Geo. Endicott. We regret, however, that they could not have 
been engraved, as this mode of illustration is better adapted to botanical 
subjects. 

The work is destined to remain a lasting monument to its accom- 
plished and indefatigable author. 





Art. XX.—Agriculture of New-York: comprising an Account of the 
Classification, Composition, and Distribution of the Soils and Rocks, 
and the Natural Waters of the different Geological formations ; to- 
gether with a Condensed View of the Climate, and the Agricultural 
Productions of the State. Vol. 1. By Esenezer Emmons, M. D. 


Tue work, whose title we have given, is the first volume of the fifth 
part of the Natural History of New-York ; and is executed in the same 
splendid style with all the other volumes of the series. And, although it is 
strictly what its name imports, viz., a work on Agriculture, yet a large 
portion of its contents will neither be found uninteresting nor unprofita- 
ble to the medical reader. For the soil and climate of a country do not 
more certainly give character to its agricultural] productions, than to its 
diseases. Hence, whatever pertains to the nature and influence of 
these, is matter of interest alike to the farmer and the physician. The 
contents of the volume before us may be considered under three heads : 
Ist. The Meteorology or Climate of the State ; 2d. Its Geology ; and 
3d. The Classification, Composition, and Production ofits Soils. The 
first part of the work, or that relating to climate, was compiled by 
James H. Coffin, tutor in Williams College, from observations made 
in fifty-eight different localities, scattered over every part of the State ; 
and principally embodied in the annual reports of the Regents of the 
University of New-York. He divides the state into six districts, viz. : 
the Long Island district ; the valley of the Hudson ; the valley of the 
Mohawk ; the region North and West of the valley of the Mohawk, 
extending from the East line of the state to Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence ; the region South-west of the valley of the Mohawk, ex- 
tending from the Hudson river valley to the vicinity of the smaller 
lakes ; and all that part of the state that lies West of the preceding 
divisions. ‘The writer, after establishing, by an extensive collation of 
facts and observations, the rule that the diminution of temperature by 
elevation is about 1° for every 350 feet of elevation, proceeds to ascer- 
tain the mean temperature of the state, the maximum and minimum, 
and the mean annual range, together with the forwardness of the sea- 
sons, as established by observations continued through fifteen succes. 
sive years, ending in 1842. The following table, which we quote en- 
tire, shows the result, together with the number of localities in which 
observations were made, and the number of observations : 
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Number of Number of 








Mean dates. localities. observations. 
Robins first seen, : - March 19. 44 266 
Shad-bush in bloom, - - May 1. 48 1638 
Peach do. - - “ 2. 57 175 
Currants do. ° : “ 4. 58 269 
Plum do. ° : “ 6. 52 264 
Cherry do. ° ° “ 7. 52 250 
Apple do. : - * 59 374 
Lilac do. - : “« 15. 45 151 
Strawberries ripe, . ° June 12. 58 210 
Hay harvest commenced, - July 8. 34 127 
Wheat harvest do. - “« 25. 45 186 
First killing frost, : Sept. 23. 57 471 
First fall of snow, ° Nov. 5. 536 
Mean temperature of the state, 46°49’ 59 577 
Mean annual maximum, 92°00 59 550 
Mean annua! minimum, 12°00 59 551 
Mean annual range, 104°00 59 550 


For convenience of comparison, we may throw the temperature of 
each division of the state, as given by our author, into a tabular form, 
as follows, viz. : 


Meanannual Meanannual Meanannual Mean annual 


Districts. temperature. maximum. minimum. range. 
Ist. Long Island, 50°02 90°72 2°61 88°ll 
2d. Hudson valley, 47°89 93°75 11°53 105°28 
3d. Mohawk valley, 45°28 91°75 15°50 107° 25 
4th. Northern, 44°26 91°89 21°33 113°22 
5th. Southern, 44°22 90°77 18°62 109°39 
6th. Western, 46°77 91°82 5°72 97°54 


This table exhibits the Mohawk valley as at least one degree colder 
than either its latitude or elevation would require. This has been at- 
tributed, and perhaps truly, to the greater prevalence of West, North- 
west, and North winds. On the other hand, the Western district, 
where South winds prevail, the mean temperature is nearly half a de. 
gree above the mean for the state, and the mean anuual range is 6} 
less than the mean for the whole state. The effect of elevation on 
temperature is also found to be influenced very much by the degree of 
abruptness of the ascent; the diminution of temperature being much 
greater for a given number of feet, where the ascent is rapid than where 
more gradual. ‘There is great uniformity in the extreme heat of sum- 
- mer throughout the state, Montgomery, in the valley of the Hudson, 
giving the highest mean annual maximum, being 5°86 above the mean 
for the whole state ; and Plattsburgh, in the Northern district, the low- 
est mean annual maximum, being 5°50 below the maximum for the 
state. The extreme cold of winter, or the mean annual minimum of 
temperature, exhibits much greater variations ; and illustrates much 
more sensibly the influences of elevation, proximity to bodies of water, 
etc. ‘Thus, the difference between the mean annual minimum of Long 
Island and the South-western district is over 21°, while the difference 
in their latitude is less than two degrees. But one is an island in the 
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ocean, little elevated, while the other is elevated from 1000 to 1300 
feet, and remote from any considerable body of water. 

We think a much more natural and simple climacteric division of the 
state would have been, the Long Island or Atlantic district ; the valley 
of the Hudson and its tributaries ; the Highlands, embracing that great 
elevated, triangular region, North of the Mohawk, and extending South- 
ward to Pennsylvania and New Jersey, a region which is pretty uni- 
formly over 1000 feet above the level of the sea ; and the Western or 
Lake district. The following table will show the annual average quan- 
tity of rain in the several districts, according to this latter division, viz. : 


F Number of Prevailing Average quan- 

Districts. years. winds. tity of rain. 
Atlantic or Long Island, 20 N. W. 40.51 
Hudson valley, 20 Ss. 40.00 
Highland, 15 W.&N.W. 36.80 
Western, 15 W.&S. W. 35.52 


Such are some of the general facts presented, in regard to the cli- 
mate of the state, but for all the interesting and important details, the 
reader must refer to the volume itself. In regard to soils, their origin, 
composition, and agricultural capabilities, the volume abounds in mat- 
mer of great interest to the intelligent farmer. It contains numerous 
tables, exhibiting in detail the composition of rocks and soils, from 
almost every part of the state; and did our time and space permit, 
we might select many items of more or less interest to the physician. 





Art. XXI.—The Analysis of Physiology, being a Condensed View of 
its most important Facts and doctrines ; designed especially for the use 
of Students. By Joun J. Rees, M. D., Lecturer on Materia Me- 
dica, etc., etc. Philadelphia. J.G. Auner, Market street. 12mo., 
pp. 314. 





Tue object of this treatise is to present in a condensed form for the 
use of physicians and students in medicine, the most prominent facts and 
doctrines of Physiology. From a careful examination of its pages, we 
are satisfied that this has been satisfactorily accomplished, and that the 
reader will find in it a very judicious compilation of the leading facts 
and doctrines of the science. The arrangement of the work is chiefly 
formed after that of Carpenter’s “ Manual of Physiology ;”’ but the 
author has drawn very freely from the recent works of ‘Todd and Bow- 
man, Simon, and others. ‘The subjects passed under review, are those 
generally treated of in similar works. We cheerfully recommend it 
as a highly useful manual for students, and a treatise that may be 
profitably consulted by the general reader. 








Arr. XXII.—The South- Western Medical Advocate. Edited by James 
Coneavest Cross, M. D., Prof of the Institutes of Medicine, etc., in 
the Memphis Medical College, etc. No. 1, Vol. I., for July, 1847. 
8vo., pp. 48. Memphis, Tenn. 


We welcome this new laborer in the medical field, and we tender our 
best wishes for future prosperity and success. The first No. of this 
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new journal, which is put forth as the organ of the “ Memphis Medical 
College,” is taken up with the inaugural discourse of Prof. Cross, 
which is devoted to a discussion of the policy of establishing a School 
of Medicine in the city of Memphis, Tenn. It is but just to say that 
the Professor makes out his case very clearly, provided we admit his 
premises to be sound; perhaps it would be hardly courteous in us, at 
this distance, to express a doubt on this point, and yet we suppose, like 
all other questions, it must have two sides to it. Whether our friends 
at Lexington, and Louisville, and Cincinnati, and New Orleans, see 
eye to eye with the author, remains to be known; we will, however, 
venture the opinion that some of them will question the accuracy of his 
data most decidedly. We have always said and always believed that 
medical men were the greatest philanthropists of the age, and we have 
here a case in point. ‘The Professor boldly asserts, that “the under- 
taking of establishing a new medical college has been prompted, not 
by ambition or a selfis sh regard for individual interests, but by the abso- 
lute requirements of the case—by the complete and irresistible con- 
viction that another school of medicine is indispensably necessary.” 
(Page 3.) 

Dr. C. remarks, that of the two hundred teachers of medicine now en- 
gaged in the different colleges of the United States, but few know any- 
thing of Southern diseases, and that of the thirty-six medical schools, 
but three, Charleston, Augusta, and New Orleans, have teachers prac- 
tically acquainted with the maladies of the South. ‘ Schools of Medi- 
cine,” says Dr. C., “to be really useful, must possess teachers, who, 
from personal observation and experience, are competent to communi- 
cate a knowledge of the proper management of the diseases which 
those whom they profess to instruct are expected to have to treat. 
Otherwise, they will be graduated in the knowledge of books, and the 
peculiar speculations of professors, without being in any respect fitted 
for the discharge of the duties to which they will be called.” (Page 4.) 
There may be something in this argument, but we confess we cannot 
think it entitled to any great weight. We suppose that students of medi- 
cine, at the present day, do not draw all their information on practical 
medicine from those upon whose lectures they attend for a few weeks 
or months. We hope and trust that this constitutes but a small part of 
the resources upon which they draw for medical knowledge. We see 
but precious little difference in being “ graduated in the knowledge of 
books,” or of lectures, for the most part taken from books. Have we 
no medical works that treat of Southern diseases? No journals specially 
devoted to this object?) Can information only be communicated orally? 
If so, what are books for? Dr. Cross’ argument reminds us of Samuel 
Thomson, the founder of the Botanic system. He was continually 
preaching against books and book-learning, and the impossibility of 
acquiring a knowledge of the healing-art, except by studying nature, or 
listening to those who have had experience in the treatment of disease ; 
and yet this same Thomson prepared two huge volumes, in which he 
recorded his own experience, and explained his theory, and which, with 
a patent from the U. S. Patent office, is still sold for twenty dollars. 
Do the professors in our medical schools, who have not practiced South 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, know nothing of Southern diseases? If 
they have not actually treated them, they know the views of the most 
enlightened men in the profession who have ; and this knowledge they 
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communicate to their students ; and we have yet to learn why it is not 
equally valuable as that which flows from the lips of Dr. Cross. More. 
over, is there such unanimity of opinion among our Southern brethren 
in relation to the pathology and treatment of diseases peculiar to their 
section of country, as to authorize them to assume such a tone of supe- 
riority and dogmatism, as we regret to notice in the discourse under 
consideration ? 

For example, Dr. Cross and Dr. Cooke have both been educated at 
the South ; is there perfect harmony in their views and opinions in rela- 
tion to the management of Southern diseases? If not, which shall the 
student adopt? Both cannot be altogether right. May not the lessons 
of one, forsooth, be worth no more, even, than the teachings of some 
Northern professor? When our Southern brethren see eye to eye, and 
teach the same doctrines, and derive the same lessons from observation 
and experience ; and when these lessons can only be taught through 
the medium of oral lectures, by those who live at the South ; and when 
the entire literature of tropical diseases shall have become extinct ; and 
the facts taught by Johnson, Annesley, Copland, Dickson, and a host of 
other practical men, whose experience was obtained in warm climates, 
shall live only in tradition; then and then only will we feel disposed 
to admit the necessity of Southern students deriving all their informa- 
tion in medicine from the lips of Southern men. 

We have not time, nor do We feel disposed to follow Dr. C. through 
his entire discourse. It is written in a positive, dogmatic kind of 
style, and not, as we think, altogether in good taste. The charge 
of ignorance and want of success in Northern physicians, when called 
to treat Southern patients on their visit to the North, we believe to be 
entirely unsustained by facts ; and the dangers to their health of spend- 
ing their winters at the North by Southern students, will generally be 
considered as existing only in the imagination of the writer. 

By these remarks, we do not wish to be understood as opposed to 
Southern schools of medicine, already established, or to the founding of 
new ones wherever they may be wanted. But we are opposed to 
resting their establishment on arguments such as these advanced by 
Prof. Cross, which neither do credit to his understanding nor his liber- 
ality. 





Art. XXIIIL.—A Class Book of Botany, designed for Colleges, Aca- 
demies, and other Seminaries. In two Parts. Part I. The Ele- 
ments of Botanical Science. Part II. The Natural Orders.  Llus- 
trated by a Flora of the Northern, Middle, and Western States, 
particularly of the United States North of the Capitol, lat. 35° N. 
By Atruonso Woop, A.M. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Clermont, N. H., 1847. 12mo., pp. 645. 


Ir any other proof were wanting of the increased attention paid to the 
study of botany in this country, it may be found in the rapid multipli- 
cation and sale of works devoted to this science. Here is a work, for 
example, of the very existence of which we were ignorant until recently ; 
but of which a large edition has been sold in a little more than a year ; 
and we now have a second and enlarged edition, forming one of the 
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most valuable and complete manuals of botany hitherto published in 
the United States. The present treatise embraces, first, the Elements 
of Botany according to the most recent authorities, briefly illustrated 
with wood-cuts , but embodying all the established principles of the 
science, both in organography and physiology, by which the science 
has thus far been enriched and advanced. ‘This part of the work is 
particularly clear and comprehensive, and we can hardly see in what 
respect it could be improved. The 2d Part, containing a Flora of the 
Northern, Middle, and Western States, comprehends all the Phzeno. 
gamia, or flowering plants, with the Ferns, etc.,which have hitherto been 
discovered and described as indigenous in these States, together with 
the naturalized exotics, and those which are more generally cultivated 
either as useful or ornamental. The descriptions of about 9-10ths of 
the species described, are drawn by the author himself from living or 
dried specimens, and they are as minute and extended as is necessary 
for the complete recognition of the plants, and for imparting a know. 
ledge of whatever is peculiar or interesting in their habit, culture, or 
use. 

There is also a well-drawn chapter on the principles of Agricultural 
Chemistry, as well as a synoptical view of the lower orders of the 
cryptogamia, with their genera, together with numerous analytical 
tables designed to facilitate the process of botanical analysis. The 
object aimed at in their construction is to exhibit at one view the most 
striking characteristics of each group to which they respectively relate, 
so arranged as to conduct the mind from a single radiating point to any 
desired genus contained in the volume. The whole is well illustrated 
with numerous and well-executed engravings. 

We hope this work will have a circulation co-extensive with its 
merits ; and that will be universal. ‘The medical student can have no 
better work than this in pursuing this branch of his studies; for we 
assume that botany is pursued at the present day by every one who 
aspires to obtain a knowledge of the healing art. Ifthe perusal of this 
excellent treatise does not awaken in their minds an interest in this 
branch of the study of Nature, then we should despair of the same re- 
sult being brought about by any similar work extant. 


Art. XXIV.—Illustrations of Medical Botany ; consisting of Colored 
Figures of the Plants, affording the important Articles of the Materia 
Medica, and descriptive letter-press. By Joserpu Carson, M.D., 
Professor of Mat. Med. in the Phil. College of Pharmacy, etc. The 
Drawings on Stone, by J. H. Conen. Part I. Quarto, pp. 28. 
Plates (colored) 20. Phil. 1847. 


We are happy to announce the commencement of the publication of the 
above work, under such favorable auspices, and with a fair prospect of 
its early completion. Such a work was especially needed just at this 
time, when the Medical Floras of Barton and Bigelow were out of 
print, and nothing of the kind in the market to supply the wants of 
students and medical men, at a period when an increasing devotion to 
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this branch of natural science is manifested. The plates of the present 
No. appear to us very faithfully executed, and the accompanying text 
by Prof. Carson, contains a succinct account of each plant, compre- 
hending all the details necessary to understand its character and rela- 
tions in a scientific and medicinal point of view. The classification is 
that of Jussieu, as modified by De Candolle—the only arrangement 
which promises much advantage to the medical man. We cheerfully 
recommend the work to all our readers, as one of high interest and ex- 
cellence, and which, we are sure, will not disappoint all reasonable 
expectations. 





Art. XXV.—The Pathological Anatomy of the Human Body. By 
Juttus Vocet, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine at the Univer. 
sity of Giessen. Translated from the German, with additions. By 
Grorce E. Day, M.A., and L. M., Cantab., etc. Illustrated by up. 
wards of 100 plain and colored engravings. Phil., Lea and Blan- 
chard. 1847. 8vo., pp. 534. 


Tue present work will not admit of analysis, and we can therefore 

only speak of it in general terms. ‘The treatise is devoted to the sub- 

ject of General Morbid Anatomy, embracing the discoveries effected by 

Chemistry and the Microscope. In these respects it is the only com- 

plete work on the subject, brought up to the actual condition of the 

science. It does not enter upon the consideration of pathological 

changes affecting special organs—these are to form subjects for a 

separate treatise, which will soon be issued. The different chapters of 

the work are devoted to the following subjects :— 

. Abnormal development of gaseous matters—pneumatoses. 

. Abnormal collections of aqueous fluids—dropsies. 

. Pathological relations of the blood. 

The general relations of pathological epigeneses. 

. Special relations of pathological epigeneses. 

. Pathological changes in the physical properties of the tissues and 

organs of the body. 

. Combinations of morbid elementary changes. 

. Independent organisms in the human body—parasites. 

. Congenital modifications of the haman body—malformations. 

10. Changes occurring in the body after death—post-mortem changes. 
These different subjects are most ably and clearly discussed, and a 

mass of information spread before the reader, novel and interesting in 

the highest degree. We have nowhere seen the subject of Parasites so 

satisfactorily elucidated, and the same may be said of many other topics 

embraced in the work. It deserves and should receive an extensive 

patronage by the profession. 


Om do = 


eco om .l 





Art. XXVI.—The Half. Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, etc. 
Edited by W. H. Ranxrne, M. D., etc. No. 5: Jan. to July, 1847. 
Phila., Lindsay & Blakiston. 8vo., pp. 364. 


We wish once more to call the attention of our readers to this most 
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excellent and comprehensive epitome of the current medical science of 
the day. It presents in a cheap and condensed form the most valuable 
and practical results arrived at by the most learned men of the profes. 
sion, and that, at so cheap a rate, as to be within the reach of every 
one. It gives us, in a condensed form, whatever of value has been 
published in medicine, during the preceding six months, in France, 
Germany, Italy, and America, so that those who take it, may rest as- 
sured that they will be put in possession of everything done in the pro- 
fession, which is really worth knowing. It can no longer be regarded 
as a luxury, but one of the necessaries to the medical man, without 
which he is very certain to remain ignorant of many new remedies 
and modes of treatment, of which he cannot well be deprived. 





Art. XXVII.—Experimental Researches on the Food of Animals and 
the Fattening of Cattle, with Remarks on the Food of Man; based on 
Experiments undertaken by order of the British Government. By 
Rosert Dunpas Tuomson, M. D., ete. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway. 


Tue above is the title to a small volume of little more than 170 pages, 
containing the results of a series of experiments, undertaken for the 
purpose of ascertaining the influence of different kinds of food on the 
health, the fattening, and the milk of animals. Besides containing many 
accurate tables, showing the chemical composition of the hay and other 
articles experimented with for food, the work abounds in observations 
and deductions of much value to the physician, as well as the agricul- 
turist, for whom it is more especially designed. The articles of 
food used by Dr. Thomson in his experiments with two cows were, Ist, 
solium perenni, or rye-grass ; 2d, barley and grass ; 3d, malt and grass ; 
4th, barley and hay; 5th, malt and hay; 6th, barley, molasses and 
hay; 7th, crushed barley and hay; 8th, barley, linseed and hay ; 9th, 
bean-meal and hay. The following are some of the most valuable con- 
clusions in regard to the influence of these kinds of food, both on the 
cows and the quantity of milk and butter: Ist, the green grass of the 
pasture is productive of the greatest amount of milk and butter, and the 
most healthy state of the cow; and pastures containing a variety of 
grasses are much better than those producing any one kind exclusively : 
2d, barley is better than malt, and crushed or ground barley much bet- 
ter than when fed whole: 3d, barley, linseed, and hay, is better than 
barley and hay alone, and bean-meal and hay or grass is better than 
either of the others: 4th, the quantity of milk and butter do not bear 
the same ratio to each other when produced from different kinds of food. 
Thus, the cows produced during the first five days, when fed on crushed 
barley, hay and grass, 115.68 lbs. of milk and 3.62 lbs. of butter; on 
malt, hay and grass, 97 lbs. milk and 3.44 lbs. of butter; on barley, 
linseed and hay, 101.18 lbs. of milk and 3.68 Ibs. of butter; on bean- 
meal, hay and grass, 99.72 lbs. of milk and 3.69 lbs. of butter. Here 
we see the greatest yield of milk from crushed barley, and the greatest 
amount of butter is from the bean-meal ; while the poorest of all is the 
malt. Another and important conclusion is, that a variety of food is 
greatly conducive both tothe health and productiveness of animals ; and 
the same remark is equally applicable to man. The experiments of 
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Dr. Thomson also seem to show very conclusively that the quantity of 
butter produced, or of fat deposited in the animal, is not derived from, 
or in any way dependent on the quantity of oily matter in the food, as 
has been stated by many ; and he makes animal heat the product of the 
decomposition of the tissues, rather than of any direct union of carbon 
and oxygen in the lungs or blood-vessels. Thus, on page 147, he 
says, “as we have already stated that animal heat is generated by the 
change or degradation of the fibrinous tissues, it is obvious tliat in the 
nourishment of infant life there is a supply of heat from the casein, 
vastly superior to that affurded by fibrin supplied to the full-grown ani- 
mal.” ‘The author also divides the essential parts of all food into two 
classes, viz: nutritive and calorifient. The first embraces the fibrin of 
animals and the albuminous matters of vegetables, and the latter the 
starch, sugar,etc. According to this arrangement, the following table, 
quoted from page 150, will show the approximate relation of nutritive 
to calorifient matter in the most common articles of food. 


Relation of nutritive to 
calorifient matter in 


Milk, . ° . ° . . nut. to 2 calor. 


1 
Beans, . - . . , re 21 
Oatmeal, . - ° ‘ ‘ 1 «“ 5 
Barley, - ° - - : a) (Rb no rae 
English wheat-flour, - ‘ P 1 « 8 
Potatoes, - - ° - ° . Lote 
Rice, - - ° ° ° . 1 “* 40 
Turnips, - - ° . P .« i. oe 
Arrow-root, 
Tapioca, - - - - Su. Pie 
Sago, 


Starch, - - : : : -. 4.  * -@ 


The very important inference to be drawn from this table is obvious 
ata glance. And as it has been happily expressed by our author both 
in relation to ordinary dietetics and medicine, we will give it in his own 
words. He says, ‘an animal at rest consumes more calorifient food in 
relation to the nutritive constituents, than an animal in full exercise. 
The food, therefore, employed by a person of sedentary habits, should 
contain more calorifient and less nutritive matter, than one whose oc- 
cupations cause him to take more exercise. It is to be desired that 
some light should be thrown on this subject by careful experiments. 
The food of animals and the manure of plants, we thus see afford some- 
what of a parallelism. Milk may therefore be used with a certain 
amount of farinaceous matter, such as the class of flours and meals, 
with probable advantage ; but the dilution should not exceed the pre- 
scribed limits). * * * * * From this table, likewise, we infer 
that as nature has provided milk for the support of the infant mammalia, 
the constitution of their food should always be formed after this type. 
Hence we learn that milk, in some form or other, is the true food of 
children, and that the use of arrow-root, or any of the members of the 
starch class, where the relation of the nutritive to the calorifient matter 
is as 1 to 26, instead of being as 1 to 2, by an animal placed in the 
circumstances of a human infant, is opposed to the principles unfolded 
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by the preceding table. In making this statement, I find that there are 
certain misapprehensions into which medical men are apt to be led at 
the first view of the subject. To render it clearer, let us recall to mind 
what the arrow-root class of diet consists of. Arrow-root and tapioca 
are prepared by washing the roots of certain plants until all the matter 
soluble in water is removed. Now, as albumen is soluble in water, 
this form of nutritive matter must in a great measure be washed away. 
* * * * * * Arrow-root, therefore, may be considered as flour 
deprived as much as possible of its nutritive matter. When we admi- 
nister 2rrow-root to a child, it is equivalent to washing all the nutritive 
mattex v it of bread, flour, or oatmeal, and supplying it with the starch; 
or it is the same thing as if we gave it starch, and this is in fact what is 
done, when children are fed upon what is sold in the shops under the 
title of farinaceous food—an empirical preparation of which no one can 
understand the composition without analysis.” 

The author, after giving his opinion “ that irregularities of the bowels, 
the production of wind, etc., in children, are often attributable to the 
use of such unnatural species of food ;’’ adds, that “ the administration 
of the arrow-root class is therefore only admissible when a sufficient 
amount of nutritive matter has been previously introduced into the di- 
gestive organs, or when it is inadvisable to supply nutrition to the sys- 
tem, as in cases ofinflammatory action.” What is here deduced from 
analyses and experiments, is amply corroborated by the observations 
of the most skilful physicians ; and is worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration of every member of the profession. Indeed, on the subject 
of diet there is yet much to be learned; and we need the institution of 
many more carefully-executed experiments. For we are by no means 
certain that the division so frequently made into nutritive and calorifient 
principles has any natural foundation. Has it ever been demonstrated, 
by experiment that animals fed on calorifient principles alone, (starch 
and sugar, for instance,) suffer from a deficient supply of fibrinous matter 
or genuine nutritious material? Or, on the other hand, has it been 
shown that a diet exclusively of albumen, gives rise to a deficient sup- 
ply of animal heat?’ We think many facts might be adduced on the 
negative side of these questions. It is true, that an animal fed exclu- 
sively on any one of these proximate principles or constituents of food, 
soon assumes an unhealthy aspect and eventually dies. 

This, indeed, proves what is amply illustrated in the work now be- 
fore us, that a variety of nutritive ingredients and frequent changes in 
diet are conducive to health; but it by no means appears so plain what 
is the precise cause of death. We have only glanced at some of the 
more important topics in the work of Dr. Thomson, but we commend 
it to the careful perusal of all our readers. N. 8. D. 














PART THIRD. 


American Intelligence and Editorial. 


Tue Late Nationa, Mepicat Convention.—We are extremely gratified 
to find that the proceedings of the late National Medical Convention have 
received the almost universal approbation of the profession throughout the 
whole extent of our country. Such unanimity of opinion on subjects in- 
volving so many interests, and such diversified views and sentiments, is a 
remarkable phenomenon, and one auguring much good to our common pro- 
fession. ‘That these proceedings and deliberations were marked by uncom- 
mon wisdom and foresight, no one can hesitate to acknowledge who reviews 
them with care and impartiality. The guidance of a wise and intelligent 
Providence, seems to have controlled and shaped the doings of this im- 
portant assemblage, and led to such deliberations and conclusions as must 
inevitably influence the interests of medical science, and medical education, 
in this pe for many years tocome. It gives us pleasure to reflect, that the 
New York Journat or Mepicine was the first periodical to advocate the 
calling together of such a convention, and that, from that time forward, it has 
uniformly urged the necessity and expediency of such a movement, amidst 
the hesitating doubts of friends and the open opposition of adversaries. 
For this, however, we take no credit to ourselves, for we only followed the 
clear indications of leading public sentiment, and professional opinion, as 
unequivocally manifested in almost every section of the United States; 
from our post of observation, we could hardly mistake the signs of the times 
that such a movement was called for; it now remains to carry out the con- 
clusions arrived at, in good faith, and at as early a period as circumstances 
will permit. 

We have said that the proceedings of the convention have met with the 
general approval of the profession. The only exception, so far as we know 
at least on the part of any of the delegates, is Professor S. Annan, of 
Lexington. The first objection of Professor Annan is, that the convention 
was so constituted as to deprive it of the right of being called national. 
Let us see. There were 233 members present, representing twenty-three 
states, viz.: fourteen southern and western; nine northern, eastern, and 
middle. There were present sixty-seven delegates from sixteen State Medi- 
cal Societies, of which one half belonged to the northern, eastern, and mid- 
dle, and the other half to southern and western states. Seventeen county 
societies sent delegates; eight city societies were represented, and eight 
other societies, including two state medical conventions. Twenty-eight out 
of thirty-seven medical colleges, also, had representatives in the conven- 
tion; twelve of which belong to the south and west. These facts, we 
conceive, nullify Dr. Annan’s conclusion on this point. Professor Annan 
objects to this convention, that it can only exercise a ‘moral influence,” 
and that “its decisions cannot have the force of law.”’ This is one of the 
most promising features about it; the very point on which its influence 
turns. Can any one suppose, that if its decisions were upheld by legal en- 
forcement, they would be more likely to be carried out than they are at 

resent !—Nay, would they not be far more likely to prove a dead letter ? 
Ne flatter ourselves that the profession, in this country, is enlightened 
enough to regulate itself; and that, since it has seriously taken the matter in 
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hand, it will do so, hereafter, with or without the aid of legal enactments. 
Professor Annan criticizes some of the statements made in the convention, 
as, that “the profession is in a very degraded state,” and alludes particu- 
larly to some playful remarks of Dr. Manley, of this city. Now, we bum- 
bly submit, whether the proper time to meet these statements was not on the 
floor of the convention itself; then was the time, we think, to show their 
fallacy, or inaccuracy, if they deserved this character, and not two months 
after they were put forth. 

Dr. Annan says, that he differs in opinion from those members of the 
convention who * assert that the medical profession of this country is de- 
teriorating.’’ Very well, he has a right to this opinion ; we think as he does 
on this point; but this does not, in our judgment, do away with the ex- 
pediency of making what effort we can to advance its improvement, and 
correct what abuses may already exist. We are evidently * going ahead,” 
but not quite as fast as we ought, or as we shall, by proper and united exer- 
tions. We have done a good deal, heretofore, by pulling separate and 
apart; now let us see what canbe done by pulling all together. Dr. Annan 
then attacks another position, viz.: that medical schools in this country have 
been multiplied too rapidly, and that in this way * young men are enticed 
into the profession, who would not otherwise have entered its ranks.” 
This matter, of the increase of schools of medicine, will, in this country, 
inevitably be regulated, to°a certain extent, like other things, by the laws 
of supply and demand; in esther words, it will regulate itself. If schools 
are not needed, they will notée established, or they will languish for want 
of support and be abandoned. If their facilities for teaching are not what 
they ought to be, the profession will not be slow in finding it out; and if 
such schools are afterwards patronized, it will be the fault of the profession 
itself, which sends young men to such institutions. Let not the blame be 
laid so much at the door of the schools, as of the profession at large, where 
it justly belongs. We havein the United States a population of 20,000,000, 
and thirty-seven different medical schools to supply it with practitioners of 
medicine. This gives one school to a population of over half a million, 
which is not too many, provided the schools are what they ought and what 
they profess to be. It comes legitimately within the province of the con- 
vention, to say what should be the advantages furnished by these different 
schools; and then, if they do not endeavor to reach the standard pointed out, 
they will certainly deserve, as they will receive, the condemnation of the 
profession. Butin this matter, as in some others, changes must be slow and 
gradual, everything has to wait for time and opportunity. Festina lente is 
oftep the safest rule of proceeding. But with regard to the multiplication 
of medical schools, we may, doubtless, go too far, and cheapen education too 
much for the public good or the respectability of the profession. On this 
point, Dr. Annan also agrees with us, and thinks such multiplication * posi- 
tively injurious in every point of view in which it can be considered.”?” We 
see no difference of opinion, then, after all, between Dr. Annan and our- 
selves, or the convention, on this point, and we, therefore, dismiss it. 
Again, Dr. Annan thinks the profession has gone too far in requiring of 
young men, about to enter on the study of medicine, “a good English edu- 
cation, a knowledge of Natural Philosophy, and the elementary mathematical 
sciences, and such an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek languages as 
will enable them to appreciate the technical language of medicine, and read 
and write prescriptions.”” We acknowledge that we have been surprised in 
finding Professor Annan objecting to such a requirement as the above, and 
on the grounds which he states. If young men are not now to be found, 
possessing such qualifications, they soon would be, if they were required ; 
or, if there were sufficient inducements for entering the profession. But, 
admitting that the recommendation of the convention will not, or cannot, 
now be fully carried out, will the recommendation exert no moral influence 
whatever; will it not induce some, at least who have the means, tu acquire 
such an amount of preliminary education, as is believed, by such a respecta- 
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ble body, to be desirable, before entering upon medical study. We can’t 
understand Professor Annan, when he says, ** this plan begins at the wron 
end, and that the community must first receive a medical education, all 
then there will be a demand for at least an equal degree of attainment 
amongst physicians.” Indeed! How is it as to the clerical profession ? 
Do the people rest satisfied with divines whose theological attainments are 
but on a par with their own? or, are they contented with a lawyer whose 
legal acquireiments are of the same elevated stamp? We had supposed that 
the old adage, **he, who manages his own cause, has a fool for a client,” was 
really founded in popular opinion; and we believe that the majority of 
the American people have sense and intelligence’ enough to prefer, in any 
profession or calling, an educated man to an ignoramus—a wise man to a 
fool. But, it seems we were mistaken. “ A physician,”’ says Professor 
Annan, “must converse with those who employ him, upon those subjects 
adapted to their knowledge and tastes ; and, if he has been educated above 
their standard, he must bring himself down to their level ; and the inevitable 
consequence is, that he forgets all that he is not in the daily habit of using; 
and in a few years, is but little elevated above his neighbors”! Is this 
really the history of the profession in this country. Certainly not; for, on 
the very page preceding, Professor Annan tells us, that, “if we cast our 
eyes over the whole country, we shall find that in every district the medical 
men are amongst the most enlightened ;’’ where then the danger of * being 
brought down to a level” with the masses? If Dr. Annan answers his own 
arguments, he certainly ought not to ask us to do it. The amount of Alge- 
bra, Greek, and Latin, recommended by the convention, may be acquired by 
any one of moderate capacity, without a teacher, in less than three months ; 
and, since this is so, we doubt whether it becomes teachers of medicine to 
oppose their acquirement. 

The objections of Professor Annan to extending the courses of lectures, 
in the medical colleges, to six months, are not without some weight, and 
deserve consideration. We shall resume this subject hereafter. Tn many 
of his remarks, we are happy to be able to coincide with Professor 
Annan, from whom we should, at any time, differ in opinion with great 
reluctance ; and for whose motives we can never entertain any other feeling 
than the highest respect. 


AputteraTtion or Mepicines.—The attention of the profession is invited 
to the following statement from the New-York College of Pharmacy :— 


CAUTION TO DRUGGISTS. 


Tue Committee or Inspection of the College of Pharmacy, are in- 
structed by the Board of ‘Trustees to call the attention of Druggists to another 
dangerous fraud. A quantity of a base composition, under the name of Blue 
Pill, is now in market, having been lately imported by, or consigned to and 
sold by Messrs. Cumming, Dodge & Co., of this city. It contains but little 
more than one-fifth the proper proportion of mercury, according to the exami- 
nation of Prof. Reid, of this College, made at our request, that we might have 
the corroborating testimony of the best analyst in the city. His certificate of 
its composition, which we append, shows an extent of methodical depravity 
in the manufacture, against which honest dealers will have to oppose extreme 
vigilance in the inspection of what they buy. 

The article under notice is put up in rather large, white, flat-covered jars, 
containing one pound each; the joint covered with coarse pink-colored mus- 
lin; white label with nothing upon it but the British arms and the words 
“ Blue Pill,” in rather heavy letters in blue ink. The mass has tin foil laid 
over it, under the earthen cover. 

From what we learn of its history, this spurious compound was made by 
Witutiam Baitey, of Wolverhampton, whose manufacture ,of similar Blue 
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Pill, two years ago, was so faithfully exposed by the late Mr. Adamnson. A 
transcript of the correspondence on that occasion may be found in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmacy, Vol. XI., (New Series), p. 148. Mr. Adamson’s 
letter still remains unanswered, 
GEO. D. COGGESHALL, Committee 
JNO. H. CURRIE, é of 
WM. HEGEMAN, Inspection. 
New-York, Aug. 9th, 1847. 
New-York Hospitat, Aug. 6th, 1847, 
Dear Sir,—According to the request of the Inspection Committee of the 
College of Pharmacy, | have made an extended investigation into the com- 
position of the Blue Pill furnished me, and have to report the following con- 
cerning this dangerous and heartless fraud. 


Its composition by analysis is : 


Mercury, - - - - - - - - - 75 
Earthy Clay, - - - - - - - - 27-0 
Prussian Blue, used in coloring, - - - - - 15 
Sand in combination with the clay, - - - - 2-0 
Soluble saccharine matters, - - . - - - 34-0 
Insoluble organic matters, - - - - - 120 
Water, - - - - - : - . - 16:0 
100 


I could not see anything differing in the state of combination of the mercury, 
from that generally found in Blue Pill. 

The density of the Pill is about the same as the genuine. This is account- 
ed for by the large quantity of earthy matter, which, in combination with the 
a the requisite specific gravity, and makes the deception more 
plausible. 

The presence of so much earthy matter furnishes us with an easy means of 
trying it. Place 100 grains en acleaniron plate or shovel, and place the sho- 
vel over the fire until the pill is reduced toan ash. The genuine gives 2 per 
cent., or near it; this 29 per cent. 

The per centage of mercury can be ascertained by a process proposed by 
me, and described in the American Journal of Pharmacy for 1844. 

Your’s respectfully, 
(Signed) LAWRENCE REID. 
Mr. Geo. D. Coggeshall, Chairman of the Committee of Inspection 
of the College of Pharmacy. 


Remarks.—This is but a sample of the numerous impositions practised up- 
on American physicians in the manufacture and sale of drugs. We have 
again and again adverted to the frauds constantly carried on in the manufacture 
of spurious medicines, and have invited druggists and others conversant with 
these impositions to expose them through the medium of our pages. We 
have received in reply two or three letters, which have been published in for- 
mer numbers of our Journal. We solicit still further communications on this 
subject. 

lt may not be generally understood, that the importation of drugs and me- 
dicines into this country, is chiefly in the hands of commission merchants, 
mostly foteigners, (German and French,) who are not druggists by profession, 
and who know nothing of medicines, except to buy cheaply and sell dearly. 
These men supply our wholesale dealers, who, for the most part, have nothing 
to do with the importation of the articles in which they deal, and who are not 
unfrequently imposed upon, as in the case of Blue Pill, as above stated. The 
commission dealers have agents, travelling and resident, abroad, who buy up 
the refuse drugs in all the principal European cities, and send them to this 
country, where they generally meet with a ready sale. We may mention, for 
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example, Rhubarb, of which, we are credibly informed, there have been but 
two invoices of a good article (Turkey) brought into this market since last 
December. Immense quantities, however, have been imported, of a worth- 
less, worm-eaten article, called Turkey, invoiced from two pence to eight 

ence sterling, from four to sixteen cents per pound, which, we have reason to 

now, has been ground and sold to our retail druggists for genuine ‘Turkey 
Rhubarb, worth four or five shillings a pound. The Compound Extract of 
Colocynth, which has been imported into this market for the last year, does 
not contain a particle of Colocynth, but is made up of an inferior sort of Aloes, 
with some other worthless ingredients. A great proportion of the Compound 
Extracts are adulterated in like manner. More than half of the narcotic and 
other extracts, as of Belladonna, Conium, Hyoscyamus, Aconite, Rhatany, etc., 
are entirely destitute of any active properties, as we know from our experience, 
and Opium is now rarely to be met with in a genuine form. The Aftar of 
Roses is more frequently than otherwise adulterated with the oil of Rhodium, 
of which there is also an artificial compound prepared for this very purpose. 
Our Volatile Oils are adulterated more than half with sweet and other cheap 
oils. The Hydrargyrum Ammontatum, U.S. P. White Precipitate, of Bat- 
ley’s manufacture, (Wolverhampton, ) is now as much adulterated as the sam- 
ple of Blue Pill from the same house, analyzed by Prof. Reid. This is an 
article of a chemical nature, which should, if prepared according to the Phar- 
mcacope@ia, always be of the same quality; and yet we have its invoice price 
ranging from three to six shillings sterling per pound, according to quality. 
We have not ascertained whether it is mixed with clay, like the blue pill, 
white lead, chalk, or gypsum, but we have no doubt that one of these will be 
found to constitute more than 50 per cent. of it, whenever an analysis may be 
made. An article is now imported, under the name of Colocynth Powder, 
which is probably Colocynthin, mixed with some inert vegetable powder ; this 
varies in our Custom-House invoices, from 5 to 14 shillings sterling per Ib., 
and is often two-thirds adulterated. The Extract of Rhubarb, from 4 to9 
shillings sterling per pound, according to quality. ‘tue Letract of Sarsapa- 
rilla, as now imported, is a worthless imposition. Quiaime is now imported 
in bulk instead of bottles. These latter are now generally manufactured 
here, together with the /abels, according to the latest French patterns, usually 
the Pelletier stamp, we believe is preferred. The Quinine now generally in 
use al] over this country, is at least one half Salacine ; this latter being imported 
very extensively for this purpose, at an expense of less than one-third that of 
quinine. Some dealers, however, use flour or starch for the same purpose. 
We believe that it is owing to the adulteration of this article that such large 
doses are required, and safely borne, in the malarious diseases of the South and 
West. We have known practitioners in these regions occasionally get hold 
of a genuine article, and they very soon found that their patients. so far from 
requiring a drachm, or even half that quantity, found from five to fifteen grains 
sufficient. The house of Teschdorf, Fischer & Co., of Hamburgh, send us 
immense quantities of drugs of ewery description, especially of Extracts, as 
of * Carduus Benedictus.”’ ** Chelidonium,” * Fumaria,”’ * Gratiolus,” © Lac- 
tuca Virosa,” * Millefula,”’ and *Graminis’! Where are these articles 
used? What are the medicinal properties of the Extract of Grass?’ The 
only use for the latter, we have very good reason to believe, is to mix with 
genuine extracts, for the purpose of dilution. ‘The invoice price of these ex- 
tracts varies from forty cents to $1,75 per pound. 

Much of the Nitrate of Silrer, so called, now on sale in our wholesale 
drug establishments, does not contain a particle of the metal; whether the 
substitution is prepared here or abroad, we do not know. Of the Hydriodate 
of Potash a\so a large proportion is utterly worthless, Jude not entering into 
its composition; the article is extensively imported in this shape. In order 
to have an article on which they cah depend, we would recommend physi- 
cians everywhere, to prepare theit own Hyd. of Potash, which ean be readily 
done as follows :—Heat slightly a mixture of 100 grains of lodine, 2 drachms 
of water, 75 grains of carbonate of potash, with 30 grains of iron filings 
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The mass is dried toredness. The resulting red powder is heated with wa- 
ter, then filter and evaporate to dryness; 100 parts of Iodine will thus fur- 
nish 135 parts of very white iodide of potassium, but slightly alkaline. 

Thus we could go through with the whole catalogue of medicines in daily 
use by the physician. It is now well known that there are establishments 
abroad for the express purpose of manufacturing spurious drugs for the Ameri- 
can market, and it is high time that something was done to put a stop to it. 
As one important step towards reform, we hope that our wholesale dealers will 
hereafter import their own medicines, and not trust to a set of sharpers, who 
think more of money than they do of life and health. ‘There is no propriety 
in leaving this branch of business in the hands of men who are not compe- 
tent judges of the genuineness of the articles in which they deal. In the 
next place, we hope Congress will, at their next session, pass a law, forfeit- 
ing all spurious and adulterated drugs, and subjecting the owner or consignee 
to heavy penalties. We have appraisers now connected with the Custom 
House, who are regularly-educated physicians and chemists, and who are 
fully competent to detect these impositions, whenever they may be practised. 
At present, although the government is fully aware of these extensive frauds, 
it has no power whatever to prevent them ; its ad valorem estimation may be 
nothing, or next to nothing, as in the case of the rhubarb, appraised in the in- 
voice at two pence sterling per pound; butit has no right to exclude the ar- 
ticle from our markets. We need a stringent law, to prevent such practices 
in future. Again, physicians must purchase their medicines in the crude 
state, and not in powder; if they do, they will be imposed upon, nine times 
out of ten. They must make their cwn extracts, syrups, pills, and tinctures, 
They must resort more frequently to the use of our indigenous medicines, 
and never employ a foreign article where a domestic one will answer the pur- 
pose. When they do purchase, they should buy only of those wholesale 
dealers who import their own stock; and not take their articles from those 
who are unacquainted with the characters of genuine drugs. And lastly, 
they should deal only with those who sustain the reputation of being Aonest 
men, and whose consciences would not allow them to go on quietly in the 
daily practice of imposture and deception, involving the lives and health of 
their iiiiee-ase. We hope the * New-York College of Pharmacy” will 
pursue this subject, and expose afew more of the frauds now practised in 
the manufacture and sale of medicines. And although we are not personally 
acquainted with the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury, R. J. Walker, Esq., we 
have reason to believe that he will cheerfully co-operate in bringing about a 
reform in this matter, end thus puta check to the importation of spurious and 
adulterated articles, wi.ich not only detract largely from the public reve- 
nue, but prove destructive to the lives and health of our citizens, and often 
fatal to the reputation of the regular practitioner of medicine. 


[Since the above was written, and in the hands of the printer, we have re- 
ceived the following communication from the New-York College of Phar- 
macy.—Eb. } 

New-York, August 24th, 1847. 

Sir.—In behalf of the College of Pharmacy of the city of New-York, I 
have the honor to submit for your consideration, and insertion in your valua- 
ble Journal, the proceedings of the Board of ‘Trustees, in relation to the im- 
portation from Europe of large quantities of sophisticated pharmaceutical and 
chemical preparations, which wust often prove highly injurious to those who 
may be subjected to their use. 

The College has, for many years, exerted all its influence to oppose this 
system of culpable speculation, by cautioning dealers, through the public 
prints, against the purchase of such articles as were proved by aank ana- 
lysis to be dangerous. This it has done cheerfully and fearlessly. 

These efforts having proved insufficient wholly to suppress this alarming 
evil, the College has resolved to ask the co-vperation of the other Colleges of 
Pharmacy, and al! the medical instiwutions and practitioners in both branches 
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throughout the Union, in an application to Congress for a law, declaring that 
all pharmaceutical preparations and chemicals, which shall be found, upon 
careful examination, to be spurious, shall be confiscated and destroyed. 
With the assurance of my perfect esteem, 
I remain your obedient servant, 
JOHN MILHAU, Pres. Coll. of Phar. of N. Y. 
To Chas. A. Lee, M. D., Editor N. Y. Journal of Medicine. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the College of Pharmacy of 
the City of New-York, held on August 9th, 1847, convened for the ex- 
ress purpose of taking into consideration the best measures to prevent the 
introduction, throughout the United States, of sophisticated and misnamed 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical preparations—it was unanimously 

Resolved, ‘That the officers of this institution be requested forthwith to call 
the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to the fact, 
that large quantities of spurious medicinal preparations are being introduced 
daily into this country, not only to the prejudice of the Custom-House reve- 
nue and the honest importer, but in the sequel jeopardizing the health and 
lives of all those who require medical aid, throughout the land. That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be respectfully requested to apply the most strin- 
gent regulations within his power, to check this alarmingly ie evil. 

It was further Resolved, That the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and 
other Colleges of Pharmacy and of Medicine, be officially requested to unite 
with us in presenting a memorial to Congress, to devise means to suppress 
this most dangerous fraud, by making all such sophisticated articles liable to 


forfeiture. JOHN MILHAU, President. 
OLIVER HULL, Vice- 
Joun Snowpen, Sec. GEO. D. coocisHaLt, ¢ Presi- 
James S. Aspinwa.., T'reas. WM. L. RUSHTON, dents. 


Case of William Freeman, indicted for Murder.—From the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, Judge Beardsley presiding, we 
quote the following remarks, which will be found to coincide with the views 
advanced in this Journal at the time of the former trial of Freeman. They 
are well deserving the attention of every medical man :— 

“« With these lights before us, the construction of the statute which forbids 
the trial of any insane person cannot be attended with much difficulty. A 
state of general insanity, the mental powers being wholly perverted or ob- 
literated, would necessarily preclude the trial, for a being in that deplorable 
condition can make no defence whatever. Not so, however, where disease 
is partial and confined to some subject other than the imputed crime and con- 
templated trial. A person in this condition may be fully oe to under- 
stand his situation in respect to the alleged offence, and to conduct his defence 
with discretion and reason. Of this the jury must judge; and they should 
be instructed that if such should be found to be the case, it will be their duty 
to pronounce him sane. In the case at bar the court professed to furnish a 
single criterion of sanity, that is, a capacity to distinguish between right and 
wrong. This as a test of insanity is by no means invariably correct; for 
while a person has a very just perception of the moral qualities of both 
actions, he may at the same time, as to some one in particular, be absolutely 
insane, and consequently, as to this, be incapable of judging accurately be- 
tween right and wrong. If the delusion extends to the alleged crime or the 
contemplated trial, the party manifestly is not in a fit condition to make his 
defence, however sound his mind may, in other respects, be. Still the in- 
sanity of such a person being only partial, not general, a jury under a charge 
like that given in this case, might find the prisoner sane ; for in most respects 
he would be capable of distinguishing between right and wrong. Had the 
instruction been that the prisoner was to be deemed sane if he had a know- 
ledge of right and wrong in respect to the crime with which he stood rp my 
there would have been but little fear that the jury could be misled ; fora 
person who justly apprehends the nature of a charge made against him, can 
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hardly be supposed incapable of defending himself in regard to it, in a ra- 
tional way. At the same time, it would be well to impress distinctly on the 
minds of jurors, that they are to gauge the mental capacity of the prisoner in 
order to determine whether he is so far sane as to be competent in mind to 
make his defence, if he has one; for unless his faculties are equal to that 
task, he is not in a fit condition to be put on his trial. For the purpose of 
such a question the law regards a person thus disabled by disease as non 
compos mentis, and he should be pronounced unhesitatingly to be insane, 
within the true intent and meaning of this statute. Where insanity is inter- 

osed as a defence to an indictment for an alleged crime, the inquiry is always 
brought down to the single question of a capacity to distinguish between 
right and wrong at the time when the act was done. In such cases the jury 
should be instructed that * it must be clearly proved that at the time of com- 
mitting the act the party accused was laboring under such a defect of reason, 
from disease of the mind, as not to know the nature and quality of the act he 
was doing—or if he did know it, that he did not know he was doing wrong.’ 
The mode of putting the latter part of the question to the jury on these oc- 
casions has generally been, whether the accused, at the time of doing the act, 
knew the difference between right and wrong; which mode, though rarely, 
if ever, leading to any mistake with the jury, is not deemed so accurate 
when put generally and in the abstract, as when put with reference to the 

arty’s knowledge of right and wrong in respect tu the very act with which 
is charged. (2 Greenl. Ev. § 373.) This is the rule laid down by all the 
English judges but one in the late case of M’ Naughton, while pending in the 
House of Lords. ‘The case is reported in 10 Clark & Fin., 200, and the 
opinion of the judges may be found in a note to the section of Green. Ev. re- 
ferred to. In Rex v. Oxford (9 C. & P. 525,) Lord Denman, Ch _ J., charged 
the jury in this manner: * The question is, whether the prisoner was laboring 
under that species of insanity which satisfies you that he was quite unaware 
of the nature, character, and consequences of the act he was committing, or 
in other words, whether he was under the influence of a diseased mind, and 
was really unconscious, at the time he was committing the act, that it was a 
crime.’ The insanity must be such as to deprive the party charged with 
crimes, of the use of reason in regard to the actdone. He may be deranged 
on other subjects, but if capable of distinguishing between right and wrong 
in the particular act done by him, he is justly liable to be punished as a 
criminal. 

** Such is the undouvted rule of the Common Law on this subject. Partial 
insanity is not necessarily an excuse for crime; and can only be so where it 
deprives the party of his reason in regard to the act charged to be criminal. 
Nor in my judgment was the statute on this subject intended to abrogate or 
qualify the Common Law rule. The words of the statute are ‘No act done 
by a person in a state of insanity can be punished as an offence.’ (2 R. 8S. 
697,§ 2) The clause is very comprehensive in its terms, and at first blush 
might seem to exempt from punishment every act done by a person who is 
insane upon any sulject whatever. ‘This would, indeed, be a mighty change 
in the law, as it would afford absolute impunity to every person in an insane 
state, although his disease might be confined to a single and isolated subject. 
If this is the meaning of the statute, jurors are no longer to inquire whether 
the party was insane ‘in respect to the very act with which he is charged,’ 
but whether he was insane in regard to any act or subject whatever; and if 
they find such to have been his condition, render a verdict of not guilty. 
But the statute is not so understood by me. I interpret it as I should have 
done if the words had been * no act done by a person in a state of insanity,’ 
in respect lo such act, ‘can be punished as an offence.’ The act, in my 
judgment, must be an insane act, and not merely the act of an insane person. 

his was plainly the rule of law before the statute was passed ; and although 
that took place more than sixteen years since, | am not aware that it has at 
any time been held or intimated by any judicial tribunal, that the statute had 
abrogated, or in any respect modified, this principle of the Common law. 
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‘* But to return to the trial of the preliminary question in the present case. 
The jury found, not as the issue required them to do, that the prisoner was or 
was not insane—but that he was ‘ sufficiently sane, in mind and memory, to 
distinguish between right and wrong.’ This verdict was defective. It did 
not directly find anything, and certainly not the point in issue ; but evaded it 
by an argumentative finding. At the utmost, the jury only made an at 
towards ral grog to be decided, but failed to reach it They should have 
been required to pass directly on the question of insanity, and should not 
have been allowed to evade it by an argumentative verdict of any sort. Such 
a finding as this would be objectionable in a civil proceeding, fin the matter 
of Morgan, a lunatic, 7 Paige, 236,) and in a criminal case should not be 
allowed.” 

The result was, as we anticipated, a reversion of the judgment of the 
Superior Court, and the discharge of the prisoner, who is hopelessly insane 
and idiotic.* 

University or tue Crry or New Yorx.—It gives us great satisfaction to 
state that Samuet Henry Dickson, M. D., late Professor of the Institutes 
and Practice of Medicine in the Medical College of the State of South Caro- 
lina, has been recently appointed to fill the chair of Theory and Practice in 
the University of this city, made vacant by the demise of Professor John 
Revere. Professor Dickson brings to this situation an experience of twenty- 
five years as a successful public teacher of medicine, a distinguished reputa- 
tion as a brilliant lecturer, ard sound practitioner; and a high and enviable 
character as a man of learning, talent, and honor. He is also widely and 
favorably known for his medical writings ; especially his “ Essays on Pa- 
thology and Therapeutics,” in two large octavo volumes, published in 1845, 
and which we characterized at the time, as among the ablest medical works 
hitherto issued by any American author. A careful examination of the 
work more recently, satisfies us that our commendation was fully merited. 
We confidently anticipate for Prof. D. a brilliant and successful career in our 
city ; and we welcome him, as one who has merited well of his country and 
his profession ; and who may well be regarded as one of the brightest orna- 
ments in the medical galaxy of the Commercial Emporium. 

Empire Sprinc, Saratoca.—During a recent visit to Saratoga our atten- 
tion was called to the waters of this spring, the properties of which were 
partially made known in 1846, under the name of New Congress Spring. Its 
composition, as determined by Prof. Emmons, is as follows :— 


Cr lanite OF BettOGR 0:6 b.06.6%040-6 tian 33-712 
eS EE Are er 3°856 
pe er ee ee 17-728 
Bicarbonate of Magnesia ............+++- 5°248 
Hydriodate of Soda .........eeeeeeeeeee 1-500 


62°044 in one pint. 
We are acquainted with a gentleman who was effectually cured of an ob- 
stinate /inea capitis of fourteen years’ standing, in the course of a few weeks’ 
use of this water, and after all other known remedies had been tried. It 
agrees well with phthisical cases, and we know several laboring under 
asthma and other pulmonary affections who are now drinking the water with 
much advantage. ‘This may perhaps be owing to the fact that it contains no 
iron, as do most of the Saratoga waters. It answers admirably well also 
in cases of dyspepsia attended with obstinate constipation. We hope the 
profession will give the waters of this spring a fair trial in the diseases 
above-mentioned, 





* Since the above was written, Freeman has died in a state of perfect idicey, and 
on examination by Dr. Brigham, decid. d evidences of chronic discase were found in 
the brain.—Ep. 
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Inu4taTion or Etner.—In cases where etherization is desirable during 
surgical operaticns, we can recommend, as preferable to the clumsy appa- 
ratus of Jackson and Morton, a simple sponge saturated with rectified ether, 
and applied directly over the mouth and nostrils. We lately resorted to this 
in a case of amputation, and found it to succeed admirably. Dr. Hayward, 
of Boston, stated to us some time since, that this simple method answered as 
well, if not better, than any other in his practice, and that it was the mode he 
himself adopted. This fact may be useful to army surgeons who may have 
occasionally to resort to etherization, without being supplied with what some 
seem to regard as a necessary apparatus. 

Report or THE Committee or THE New York Acapemy or Mepicine on 
Suir Fever.—aAt the last meeting of the Academy of Medicine, the follow- 
ing report on the subject of ship fever, which has been the cause of so much 
excitement and alarm among our citizens, was read by Dr. Stewart, in behalf 
of a committee appointed at a previous meeting to investigate the subject. 


New York, July 7, 1847. 
The committee appointed at the last meeting of the Academy, to eaten 
the subject of the prevailing typhus, typhoid, or ship fever, respectfully 


report, 


“ That in accordance with their instructions, they have visited and inspected 
all the public hospitals and private institutions in the vicinity of the city 
into which fever cases have been received; and the result of their inves- 
tigations has been so far satisfactory, as to have enabled them to obtain a 
vast amount of valuable general and statistical information in regard to the 
subject upon which they are required to report; which will place it in their 
power, at some future period—when sufficient time shall have been allowed 
to collect and arrange all the data upon which their report will be based—to 
present what they conceive will be an interesting and valuable record of medi- 
cal experience, in regard 

“Ist. To the origin, causes, and mode of propagation of the fever of the 
present season. 

“2d. To its distinctive characters. 

“3d. To its autopsic phenomena. 

“4th, To its statistics, and 

“5th. To the course of treatment which has been attended with the most 
satisfactory results. 

“ Sub-committees have been appointed to examine into each of these de- 
partments of the general subject, and a correspondence been opened with 
the health-officers of various sea-ports on our continent, at which the disease 
is prevailing. 

“As a considerable time must elapse, however, before all the expected 
returns can be received, and a final and satisfactory report rendered, your 
committee have deemed it expedient, in view of the state of public alarm in 
regard to this fever, to submit to you at the present time, some few general 
facts and conclusions in connection with the subject, which, if allowed to go 
forth with the sanction and approval of the Academy, will be calculated to 
remove from the public mind all fear in relation to the danger to be appre- 
hended, either by citizens or strangers, from this cause. 

“That there has been during the past three months an unusual number of 
eases of typhus, or ship fever, in our public and private hospitals, is undoubtedly 
true ; it has been confined, however, almost entirely to emigrants, and par- 
ticularly to those arriving from Ireland, to whose unhappy condition at home, 
and the criminal negligence of those enga in transporting them to our 
shores, may be attributed the vast amount of suffering and sickness to which 
they have been subjected. 

“The records of the Commissioners of Health show that no less a num- 
ber of steerage or emigrant passengers than 84,218 arrived at this port during 
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the first six months of the present year, and of these 74,428 have been landed 
since the first of April; giving a monthly average since the latter date of 
nearly 25,000. 

“This immense increase of emigration is alone sufficient to account for a 
large increase in the number of cases of a disease which always prevails with 
us at the period of the year when emigrants are arriving. In addition to this, 
however, other causes, already alluded to, have had a material influence in 
causing the sickness of the present season. 

“It is now a well-established fact, that typhus, ship, or jail fever, is capa- 
ble of being produced at any time when a large number of persons are con- 
gregated together in a confined space, and deprived of the means of cleanli- 
ness, pure air, aud proper nourishment, and as most of these causes have ex- 
isted to an unparalleled extent in the case of emigrants of the present season, 
it is rather a matter of surprise that so small a number, comparatively s - 
ing, should have suffered from it. In the case of the Irish paupers introduced 
amongst us, all these causes have been in full operation ; previous to embark- 
ation they had been for a long period in a state of utter destitution—but little 
short of actual starvation. They had been taken on board ship in a filthy 
condition, and in most cases were unprovided with a single change of cloth- 
ing. Numbers of them, to the extent, in some instances, of more than five 
hundred, have been received into the steerage of one vessel, and their condi- 
tion at sea has sometimes been most deplorable. In a British vessel, (the 
ship Ceylon,) which your Committee were, through the politeness of the 
health-officer, and his deputy, Dr. Harcourt, enabled to visit and inspect on 
her arrival, we found 257 passengers huddled together in the steerage, which 
was in a most foul state. This vessel had lost as many as 30 of her passen- 
gers, previous to her arrival, and 115 were then so ill as to render it necessary 
to land them at the quarantine hospital. 

*« Atother ports on this continent, vessels have arrived in a still worse con- 
dition. The ship Loosthauk, from Liverpool to Quebec, had to put into 
Chatham in distress. She had on leaving England, 349 steerage a pn 
of whom 117 had died on the passage, and only 20 persons on board had es- 

caped sickness. Five emigrant vessels arrived at Quebec, about the middle 
of the last month, which had lost at sea no less than 275 of their passengers 
—an average of 55 for each one of them. 

“The returns made to our health-officer, at Staten Island, by captains of 
vessels arriving here, show an aggregate of 947 deaths at sea on board of ves- 
sels coming from European ports ; and three-fourths of the number admitted 
dnto the quarantine hospital (most of them Irish) have been taken from British 
vessels. 

“These facts prove conclusively what is the cause to which we are to at- 
tribute the increase of ship fever during the present season. 

‘“« Notwithstanding this great increase, however, we think that no danger 
need be apprehended by our citizens. But few of the causes, productive 
of the disease, exist among us; and no apprehension need be felt of its 
gg epidemic, so long as due attention is paid to cleanliness and venti- 

ation. 

“‘ The disease has, so far, been exclusively confined to emigrants, and those 
in constant attendance upon them—such as physicians, medical students, and 
nurses. We have been unable to collect the particulars of more than two or 
three cases, which were not traceable directly to intercourse with those labor- 
ing under the disease, and who had lately arrived from sea, Although hun- 
dreds of cases have been congregated in our public and private — no 
person living in their vicinity has been attacked. None have suffered but 
those who, as has been alrea y ot are in constant intercourse with, and 
daily attendance upon the sic 

“The bills of mortality, too, show that the disease has been confined almost 
entirely to the hospitals. 

* From the City inspector’s returns, we gather that the whole number of 
deaths, in this city, from typhoid and typhus (ship) fever, was, from the 2d 
day of January to the 26th of June, inclusive, 570. 
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? * Of these there died— 


At the Bellevue Hospital, or 6 Niet» ae’, -con. te Vr 
“ Children’s Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, - - - 18 
ot ites 6 


** Penitentiary Hospital, - - ° - - 

“ City Hospital, - - - - - - - - [62 

“* Private Hospitals at Bloomingdale and Harlem (whole mor- 
tality 201, of which, as these hospitals are for sick emigrants 
exclusively, it is fair to presume the greater part were of 


ship fever), say two-thirds, or - . - 134 


Total of deaths in hospitals, - - - - - - 480 
Leaving for all other public institutions and the city generally, 


only - - - - - - - - - 


—_—— 


570 


“ This is a mortality so trifling, when it is borne in mind that it occurs ina 
population of more than 400,000, and embraces a period of six months, that it 
affords no ground whatever for apprehension. 

“In addition to all this, moreover, ample provision has now been made b 
the Commissioners of Emigration to provide for the accommodation of sic 
emigrants without the city precincts. 

“ From the foregoing facts, and other information in their possession, your 
committee feel themselves fully justified in presenting for your consideration 
and adoption the following conclusions :— 

“1. That although there has been a decided increase in the number of 
eases of typhus, or ship fever, in our city during the present season, as 
compared with other seasons, such increase is only in proportion to the 
increased emigration of the present year, and the bad condition of the emi- 
grants. 

“2 That the disease is confined almost exclusively to emigrants, and 
those who are in direct and constant attendance upon such of them as are sick. 

“*3. That no danger need be apprehended of the disease becoming epi- 
demic ; and that, with a due regard to cleanliness and ventilation, our citizens 
have no cause whatever for alarm on the subject. All of which is respect- 
fully submitted. 

** Ordered to be printed.” J. Campseitt Stewart, M.D., Ch’n. 

Cotiece or Paysictans anp Surceons.—A new Professorship has re- 
cently been established in this Institution, of Physiology and Pathology, and’ 
Dr. Atonzo Ciark, of this city, has been elected to fill it. From the well 
known talents and acquirements of Dr. Clark, we anticipate a successful ca- 
reer in his new position. 


Hamppen Sipney Cotiece.—Dr. James L. Cabell, Prof. of Anatomy and 
Surgery in the University of Virginia, recently appointed to the chair of Sur- 
gery in the Medical Department of Hampden Sidney College, Richmond, 
vacant by the death of Dr. A. L. Warner, has declined the appointment, and 
will remain at Charlottesville. 

Mepicat Cottece or THe State or Sovutrn Caroiina.—204 students at- 
tended during the session of 1846-7; of whom 74 received at its close the 


degree of M. D. 


Typuvus Fever in Canapa.—Up to the present moment, 32,338 emigrants 
have landed on our shores; and of this number, exclusive of those who have 
died on the passage, and are sick in this city, Quebec, and the intermediate 
places, (and of whom we have no record, because not entering the hospitals,) 
pe pene of 5000 have been known to have been ill—being about one-sixth 
of the whole number. The medical staff at the Quarantine, and at the Emi- 
grant sheds in the vicinity of this city, have received additions to their num- 
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bers; but are yet insufficient to meet the exigency. The medical officers in 
charge are worn out and harrassed with their arduous and unceasing labors. 
The mortality is appalling. At the quarantine establishment at Grosse Isle, 
2796 cases, of which more than 4-5ths were cases of fever, have been treated 
between the 8th of May and 19th of June. Of this number 565 have died, being 
at the rate of 1 in every 4-9 cases, or 20°4 per cent. At the emigrant Hospitals, 
in the neighborhood of this city, between the 13th and 28th of June, 1420 
cases, all of fever, were admitted—the deaths during the same period num- 
bering 331, affording a greater ratio of mortality, the rate being 1 to every 
4-2 cases, or 23-8 per cent.— British American Journal of Med. and Phys. 
Sci., July, 1847. 

Annual Announcement or Mepicat Lecrures—In looking over the 
circulars of different medical schools in various parts of the United States, 
we are rejoiced to find them, with scarcely au exception, seconding the 
efforts at medical reform, lately set on foot, and doing all that lies in their 
power to meet the expectations of the profession generally. The unwersity 
of Pennsylvania, the oldest medical school in the United States, has very 
properly set the example of lengthening her course of lectures to six months, 
according to the recommendation of the convention. On this subject, the 
faculty hold the following language :— 

“With the support of the late convention, and with the presumed coun- 
tenance of the profession at large, the faculty are disposed to make a fresh 
effort to accomplish this very desirable object. In Europe, the necessity of 
a period of scholastic instruction, longer than the one habitual in this coun- 
try, is universally recognized ; and it is believed, that in no distinguished 
medical schoo] abroad is the annual session shorter than six months. There 
is certainly nothing in the condition of the United States which can justify 
their lingering reluctantly behind the communities of Europe in the means 
of promoting the knowledge of so important a science as that of medicine. 
There is as much wealth and intelligence diffused among the great masses 
of people in this country as abroad; and the pecuniary means of those who 
study for the medical profession, are probably on the average greater than 
those of the European student. Why, therefore, should we delay in 
widening our limits of instruction till they equal those of communities not 
more advanced in other respects? Will the world, will our posterity justify 
us in remaining voluntarily in a position of inferiority, which, independently 
of other weighty considerations, must affect the credit of our beloved country 
in contemporary estimation and in history ?” 

“It is admitted by the faculty, that, in adopting the present plan, they do 
so at the risk of diminishing the numbers of the class, and consequently 
their own emoluments. But they look to the profession for support in this 
attempt to elevate its character by improving the education of those about 
to enter it. They felt it incumbent upon them, as representing the oldest 
medical school in the country, to come forward and offer to the profession 
this opportunity of carrying into effect what appears to be its own cherished 
wish, and is certainly in itself highly desirable. Should the attempt prove 
successful, other schools will probably come into the measure; and we may 
thus hope to witness a universal improvement of medical education in the 
United States. Should it fail, the faculty will at least have the consolation 
of having acted in accordance with their sense of duty ” 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons, in this city, also, extend their 
course to five months. The Med. Chir. Faculty of Maryland have for- 
bidden the board of examiners to issue licenses, except to such as come up 
to the standard indicated by the late convention, including preliminary 
education. A similar resolution has been adopted by the Connecticut 
Medical Society, and the Medical College of South Carolina; and the 
Geneva and Buffalo colleges give their cordial approval to the recom- 
mendations of the convention, and declare their willingness to adopt them 
as soon as it shall appear that the generality of the schools are prepared 
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to enter upon their practical enforcement. The credit system is being 
rapidly abolished in our medical schools, and but very few continue the 
obnoxious custom of advertising the fact, that notes will be received in 
payment. Cliniques are now established in all the medical a of 
the country, and anatomical material is abundantly supplied to all, and 
at a reasonable rate; altogether, medical education was never advancing 
in this country so rapidly as at the present time; so that, in a few years, if 
not even at the present time, no foreign city will furnish advantages superior 
to those supplied at home. New York is, at the present moment, as replete 
with facilities for obtaining a complete practical medical and surgical educa- 
tion, as Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. No one need go abroad for instruction, 
who will faithfully improve the advantages at our own doors. 
,. 
Cope or Mevicat Ernics—Submitted by Drs. Bell, Hays, Emerson, 
Morris, Dunn, Clark, and Arnold, to the late Medical Convention, Phila- 
delphia, and unanimously adopted. 


Cuapter I.—Or tHe Duties or Puysictans To THEIR PATIENTS AND 
OF THE ORLIGATIONS OF PATIENTs TO THEIR PuysiIcIANs. 


Art. I.—Duties of Physicians to their Patients. 

§ 1. A Physician should not only be ever ready to obey the calls of the 
sick, but his mind ought also to be imbued with the greatness of his 
mission, and the responsibility he habitually incurs in its discharge. Those 
obligations are the more deep and abiding, because there is no tribunal other 
than his own conscience, to adjudge penalties for carelessness or neglect. 
Physicians should, therefore, minister to the sick with due impressions of 
the importance of their office; reflecting that the ease, the health, and the 
lives.of those committed to their charge, depend on their skill, attention, and 
fidelity. ‘They should study, also, in their deportment, so to unite tenderness 
with steadiness, and condescension with authority, as to inspire the minds 
of their patients with gratitude, respect, and confidence. 

§ 2.—Every case committed to the charge of a physician should be treat- 
ed with attention, steadiness, and humanity. Reasonable indulgence should 
be granted to the mental imbecility and caprices of the sick. Secrecy and 
delicacy, when required by peculiar circumstances, should be strictly ob- 
served ; and the familiar and confidential intercourse to which the faculty 
are admitted in their professional visits, should be used with discretion, and 
with the most scrupulous regard to fidelity and honor, The obligations of 
secrecy on the part of the physician to his patients, extends beyond the - 
riod of his professional services; none of the privacies of personal and do- 
mestic life, no infirmity of disposition or flaw of character observed during 
professional attendance, should ever be divulged by him exeept when he is 
compelled to do so by imperative circumstances. The force and necessity of 
this obligation are indeed so great, that professional men have, under certain 
circumstances, been protected in their observance of secrecy by courts of 
justice. 

§ 3.—Frequent visits to the sick are in general requisite, since they enable 
the physician to arrive at a more perfect knowledge of the disease,—to meet 
| yee every change which may occur, and also tend to preserve the con- 

dence of the patient. But unnecessary visits are to be avoided, as they 
give useless anxiety to the — tend to diminish the authority of the 
physician, and expose him to be suspected of interested motives. 

§ 4.—A physician should not be forward to make gloomy prognostications, 
because they savor of empiricism, by magnifying the importance of his 
services in the treatment or cure of the disease. But he should not fail, on 
proper occasions, to give to the friends of the patient timely notice of danger, 
when it really occurs ; and even to the patient himself, if absolutely neces- 

This office, however, is so peculiarly alarming when executed by 
him, that it ought to be declined whenever it can be assigned to any other 
person of sufficient judgment and delicacy. For the physician should be 
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the minister of hope and comfort to the sick; that, by such cordials to the 
drooping spirit, he may smooth the bed of death, revive expiring life, and 
counteract the depressing influence of those maladies which often disturb the 
tranquillity of the most resigned in their last moments. The life of a sick 
person can be shortened not only by acts, but also by the words or the man- 
ner of a physician, and that most unintentionally on his part. It is therefore 
a sacred duty to guard himself carefully in this respect, and to avoid all things 
which have a tendency to discourage the patient and to depress his spirits. 

§ 5.—A physician ought not to vad ve a patient because te case is 
deemed incurable ; for his attendance may continue to be highly useful to 
the patient, and comforting to the relatives around him, even in the last 
riod of a fatal malady, by vege | despair, by alleviating pain and other 
symptoms, and by soothing mental anguish. ‘To decline attendance, under 
such circumstances, would be sacrificing, to fanciful delicacy and mistaken 
liberality, that moral duty, which is independent of, and far superior to all 
pecuniary appreciation. 

§ 6.—Consultations should be promoted in difficult or protracted cases, as 
they give rise to confidence, energy, and more enlarged views in practice. 

§ 7.—The opportunity which a physician not unfrequently enjoys of pro- 
moting and strengthening the resolutions of his patients, ree | 
under the consequences of vicious conduct, ought never to be . 
And his counsels, or even remonstrances, will give satisfaction, not isgust, 
if they be conducted with politeness, and evince a genuine love of virtue, 
accompanied by a sincere interest in the welfare of the person to whom they 
are addressed. 

Art. 11.—Obligations of Patients to their Physicians. 

§ 1.—The members of the medical profession, upon whom is enjoined the 
performance of so many important po arduous duties towards the commu- 
nity, and who are required to make so many sacrifices of comfort, ease, and 
health, for the welfare of those who employ them, certainly have a right to 
require and expect, that their patients should entertain a due sense of the 
reciprocal duties which they owe to their medical attendants. 

§ 2.—The first duty of a patient is, to select no person as his medical 
adviser, who has not received a regular professional education. In no trade 
or occupation, do mankind rely on the skill of a poate artist, while in 
medicine, confessedly the most difficult and intricate of the sciences, the 
world appears to think that knowledge may be intuitive. 

§ 3.—Patients should prefer a physician whose habits of life are regular, 
and who is not devoted to company, pleasure, or to any pursuit incompatible 
with his professional obligations. A patient should also confide the care 
of himself and family as much as possible to one physician, for a medical 
man who has become acquainted with the peculiarities of constitution, habits 
and predispositions of those he attends, is more likely to be successful in 
his treatment, than one who sees them for the first time. A patient who 
has thus selected his physician, should always apply for advice in what may 
yo to him trivial cases, for the most fatal results often supervene on the 
slightest accidents. It is of still more importance that he should apply for 
assistance in the forming stage of violent diseases ; it is to a neglect of this 
precept that medicine owes much of the uncertainty and imperfection with 
which it has been reproached. 

§ 4.—Patients should faithfully and unreservedly communicate to their 
physician the history of the cause of their disease his is the more impor- 
tant, as many diseases of a mental origin simulate those depending on ex- 
ternal causes, and yet are only to be cured by ministering to the mind 
diseased. A patient should never be afraid of thus making his physician 
his friend and adviser ; he should always bear in mind that a medical man 
is under the strongest obligations of secregy. Even the female sex should 
never allow feelings of shame or delicacy to prevent their disclosing the seat, 
ya rare and causes of complaint peculiar to them. However commend- 
able delicacy of mind may be in the common oecurrences of life, its strict 
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observance in medicine may often be attended with the most serious conse- 
quences, and a patient sink under a painful and loathsome disease, which 
might have been readily prevented had timely intimation been given to the 
physician. 

9 5.—A patient should never weary his physician with a tedious detail of 
events or matters not appertaining to his disease. Even as relates to his 
actual symptoms, he will convey much more real information by giving clear 
answers to interrogatories, than by the most minute account of his own 
framing. Neither should he obtrude the details of his business nor the his- 
tory of his family concerns. 

§ 6—The obedience of a patient to the prescriptions of his physician 
should te prompt and implicit. He should never permit his own crude 
opinions as to their fitness, to influence his attention to them. A failure in 
one particular may render an otherwise judicious treatment dangerous, and 
even fatal. This remark is equally applicable to diet, drink, and exercise. 
As patients become convalescent, they are very apt to suppose that the rules 
prescribed for them may be disregarded, and the consequence, but too often, 
is arelapse. Patients should never allow themselves to be persuaded to 
take any medicine whatever, that may be recommended to them by the self- 
constituted doctors and doctresses who are to be met with in almost every 
family, and who pretend to possess infallible remedies for the cure of every 
disease. However simple one of their prescriptions may be, it often hap- 
pens that they contravene the plan of treatment adopted by the physician. 

§ 7.—A patient should, if possible, avoid even the friendly visits of a 
physician who is not attending him—and when he does receive them, he 
should never converse with him on the subject of his disease, as an obser- 
vation may be made, without any intention of interference, which may de- 
stroy his confidence in the course he is pursuing, and induce him to neglect 
the directions prescribed to him. A patient should never send for a consult- 
ing physician without the express consent of his own medical attendant. It 
is of great importance that physicians should act in concert, for although 
each of their modes of treatment may be attended with equal success when 
employed singly, yet conjointly they are very likely to be productive of 
disastrous results. 

§ 8.—When a patient wishes to dismiss his physician, justice and com- 
mon courtesy require that he should declare his reasons for so doiag. 

§ 9.—A patient should always send for his physician in the morning, 
when the first attack of his disease has not been in a subsequent part of the 
day. By a physician being aware of the visits he has to pay during the day, 
he is able to apportion his time in such a manner as to prevent a clashing of 
engagements. A patient should also avoid calling on a medical adviser un- 
necessarily during the hours devoted to meals or sleep. He should always 
be in readiness to receive the visits of his physician, as the detention of a 
few minutes is often of serious inconvenience to him. 

§ 10.—A patient should, after his recovery, entertain a just and enduring 
sense of the value of the services rendered him by his physician, for these 
are of such a character, that no mere pecuniary acknowledgment can repay or 
cancel them. 


Cuaprer I].—Or tue Duties oF Puysictans TO EACH OTHER, 
AND TO THE PROFESSION AT LARGE. 


Art. 1.—Duties for the support of professional character. 

§ Every individual, on entering the profession, as he becomes thereby en- 
titled to all its privileges and immunities, incurs an obligation to exert his 
best abilities to maintain its dignity and honor, to exalt its standing, and 
extend the bounds of its usefulness. He should therefore observe strictly 
such laws as are instituted for the government of its members ;—should 
avoid all contumelious and sarcastic remarks relative to the faculty, as a 
body, and while, by unwearied diligence, he resorts to every honorable 
means of enriching the science, he should entertain a due respect for his se- 
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niors, who have, by their labors, brought it to the elevated condition in 
which he finds it. 

§ 2.—There is no profession, from the members of which greater purity 
of character, and a higher standard of moral excellence are exacted, than the 
medical ; and to attain such eminence, is a duty every physician owes alike 
to his profession and to his patients. It is due to the latter, as without it he 
cannot command their respect and confidence, and to both, because no scien- 
tific attainments can compensate for the want of correct moral principles. It 
is also incumbent upon the faculty to be temperate in all things, for the prac- 
tice of physic requires the unremitting exercise of a clear and vigorous un- 
derstanding: and on emergencies, for which no professional man should be 
unprepared, a steady hand, an acute eye, and an unclouded head may be es- 
sential to the well-being, and even to the life of a fellow-creature. 

§ 3.—It is derogatory to the dignity of the profession to resort to public 
advertisements or private cards or handbills, inviting the attention of indivi- 
duals affected with particular diseases, publicly offering advice and medicine 
to the poor gratis, promising radical] cures, publishing cases and operations in 
the daily prints, or suffering such publications to be made, or inviting laymen 
to be present at operations ; boasting of cures and remedies ; adducing cer- 
tificates of skill and success, or to any other similar acts. ‘These are the 
ordinary practices of empirics, and are-highly reprehensible in a regular 
physician. 

§ 4.—Equally derogatory to professional character is it, for a physician to 
hold a patent for any surgical instrument, or medicine ; or to dispense a se- 
cret nvs(rum, whether it be the composition or exclusive property of himself, 
or of others. For, if such nostrum be, of real efficacy, any concealment re- 
garding it is inconsistent with beneficence and professional liberality ; and, 
if mystery alone give it value and importance, such craft implies either dis- 
graceful ignorance, or fraudulent avarice. It is also reprehensible for physi- 
cians to give certificates attesting the efficacy of patent or secret medicines, 
or in any way to promote the use of them. 

Art. Il.— Professional services of physicians to each other. 

§ 1.—All practitioners of medicine, their wives and children, while under 
the paternal care, are entitled to the gratujtous services of any one or more of 
the faculty residing near them whose assistance may be desired. A physi- 
cian afflicted with disease, is usually an incompetent judge of his own case ; 
and the natural anxiety and solicitude which he experiences at the sickness 
of a wife, a child, or any one who by the ties of consanguinity is rendered 
peculiarly dear to him, tends to obscure his judgment, and produce timidity 
and irresolution in his practice. Under such circumstances, medical men are 
peculiarly dependent upon each other, and kind offices and professional aid 
should always be cheerfully and gratuitously afforded. Visits should not be 
obtruded officiously; as such unasked civility may give rise to embarrass- 
ment, or interfere with that choice, on which confidence depends. But, 
if a distant member of the faculty, whose circumstances are affluent, request 
attendance, and a pecuniary acknowledgment be offered, it should not be de- 
clined, for no obligation ought to be imposed, which the party would rather 
compensate than contract. 

Art. I11.—Of the duties of physicians as respects vicarious offices. 

§ 1. The affairs of life, the pursuit of health, and the various accidents and 
contingencies to which a medical man is peculiarly exposed, sometimes re- 
quire him temporarily to withdraw from his duties to his patients, and to re- 
quest some of his professional brethren to officiate for him, This is an act 
of courtesy, and should always be performed with the utmost consideration 
for the interest and character of the family physician, and when exercised for 
a short period, all! the pecuniary obligations for such service should accrue to 
him. But ifa member of the profession neglect his business in quest of pleasure 
and amusement, he cannot be considered as entitled to the advantages of the 
frequent and long-continued exercise of this fraternal courtesy, without award- 
ing to the physician who officiates the fees arising from the discharge of his 
professional duties. 
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In obstetrical and important surgical eases, which give rise to unusual 
fatigue, anxiety and responsibility, it is just that the fees accruing therefrom 
should be awarded to the physician who officiates. 

Arr. I1V.—Of the os physicians in regard to Consultations. 

§ 1. A regular medical education furnishes the only presumptive evidence 
of professional abilities and acquirements, and ought to be the only acknow- 
ledged right of an individual to the exercise and honors of his profession. 
Nevertheless, as in consultations the good of the patient is the sole object in 
view, and is often dependent on personal confidence, no intelligent regular 
practitioner, who has alicense to practice from some medical board of known 
and acknowledged respectability, recognized by this association, and who is 
in good moral and professional standing in the place in which he resides, 
should be fastidiously excluded from fellowship, but his aid should be re- 
ceived in consultation when it is requested by the patient. But no one can 
be considered as a regular practitioner, or a fit associate in consultation, 
whose practice is based on an exclusive dogma, to the rejection of the accu- 
mulated experience of the profession, and of the aids actually furnished by 
— physiology, pathology, and organic chemistry. 

§ 2. In consultations no rivalship or jealousy should be indulged: candor, 
probity, and all due respect should be exercised towards the physician hav- 
ing charge of the case. 

§ 3. In consultations it should be the province of the attending physician 
first to propose the necessary questions to the sick ; after which the gentle- 
man called in should have the opportunity to make such farther inquiries of 
the patient as may be necessary to satisfy him of the true character of the 
ease. Both physicians should then retire to a private place for deliberation ; 
and the physician first in attendance should communicate the directions 
agreed -_ to the patient or attendants, as well as any opinions which it 
may be thought proper to express. But no statement or discussion of it 
should take place before the patient or his friends, except in the presence of 
all the faculty attending, and by their common consent, and no opinions or 

ognostications should he delivered, which are not the result of previous de- 
iberation and concurrence. 

§ 4.—In consultations, the physician in attendance should deliver his opi- 
nion first; and when there are several consulting, they should deliver their 
opinions in the order in which they have been called in. Nodecision, however, 
should restrain the attending physician from making such variations in the 
mode of treatment, as any subsequent unexpected change in the character of 
the case may demand. Bat such variation and the reasons for it ought to be 
carefully detailed at the next meeting in consultation. The same privilege 
belongs also to the consulting physician if he is sent for in an emergency, 
when the regular attendant is out of the way, and similar explanations must 
be made by him, at the next consultation. 

§ 5.—The utmost punctuality should be observed in the visits of the faculty 
when they are to hold consultation together, and this is generally practicable, 
for society has been considerate enough to allow the plea of a professional 
engagement to take precedence of all others, and to be an ample reason for 
the relinquishment of any present occupation. But as professional engage- 
ments may sometimes interfere and delay one of the parties, the physician 
who first arrives should wait for his associate a reasonable period, after 
which the consultation should be considered as postponed to a new appoint- 
ment. If itbe the attending physician who is present, he will of course see the 
patient and prescribe ; but if be the consulting one he should retire, except 
in ease of emergency, or when he has been called from a considerable dis- 
tance, in which latter case he may examine the patient and give his opinion 
in writing and under seal, to be delivered to his associate on his arrival. 

§ 6.—In consultations, theoretical discussions should be avoided, as ocea- 
sioning perplexity and loss of time. Forthere may be much diversity of 
opinion concerning speculative points, with perfect agreement in those 
modes of practice which are founded, not on hypothesis, but on experience 
and observation. 
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§ 7.—All discussions in consultation should be held as secret and confiden- 
tial. Neither by words nor manner should any of the parties to a consultation 
assert or insinuate, that any part of the treatment pursued did not receive his 
assent. The responsibility must be equally divided between the physicians 
and also the credit of success as well as the blame of failure. 

§ 8.—Should an irreconcilable diversity of opinion occur when several 
individuals are called upon to consult together, the majority should be con- 
sidered as decisive; but if the numbers be equal on each side, then the de- 
cision should rest with the attending physician. It may, moreover, some- 
times happen, that two physicians cannot agree in their views of the nature 
of a case, and the treatment to be pursued. TThisis a circumstance much to 
be deplored, and should always be avoided if possible, by mutual conces- 
sions, as far as they can be justified by a conscientious regard for the dic- 
tates of judgment. Butin the event of its occurrence, a third should, if prac- 
ticable, be called to act as umpire, and if circumstances prevent the adoption 
of this course, it must be left to the patient, to select the physician in whom 
he is most willing to confide. But as every physician relies upon the recti- 
tude of his judgment, he should, when left in the minority, politely and con- 
sistently retire from any further deliberation in the consultation, or a partici- 
pation in the management of the case. 

§ 9. As circumstances sometimes occur to render a special consultation de- 
sirable, when the continued attendance of another physician might be objec- 
tionable to the patient, the member of the faculty whose assistance is required 
in such cases should sedulousiy guard against al] future unsolicited attendance. 
As such consultations require an extraordinary portion both of time and atten- 
tion, at least a double honorarium may be reasonably expected. 

§ 10. A physician who is called upon to consult, should observe the most 
honorable and scrupulous regard for the character and standing of the prac- 
titioner in attendance : his practice, if necessary, should be justified as far as 
it can be, consistently with a conscientious regard for truth and honesty, and 
no hint or insinuation should be thrown out, which could impair the confi- 
dence reposed in him, or affect his reputation. He should also carefully 
refrain from any of thuse extraordinary attentions or assiduities, which are too 
often practised by the dishonest for the base purpose of gaining applause, or 
ingratiating themselves into the favor of families and individuals. 

Art. V.—Duties of physicians in cases of interference. 

§ 1. Medicine is a liberal profession, and those admitted into its ranks should 
found their expectations of practice upon the extent of their qualifications, not 
on intrigue or artifice. 

§ 2. A physician, in his intercourse with a patient under the care of another 

ractitioner, should observe the strictest caution and reserve. No meddling 
inquiries should be made; no disingenuous hints given relative to the na- 
ture and treatment of his disorder; nor any course of conduct pursued that 
may directly or indirectly tend to diminish the trust reposed in the physician 
employed. 

§ 3. The same circumspection and reserve should be observed, when, from 
motives of business or friendship, a physician is prompted to visit an indi- 
vidual who is under the direction of another practitioner. Indeed, such visits 
should be avoided, except under peculiar circumstances, and when they are 
made, no particular inquiries should be instituted relative to the nature of the 
disease, or the remedies employed, but the topics of conversation should be 
as foreign to the case as circumstances will admit. . 

§ 4. A physician ought not to take charge of, or prescribe for a patient who 
has recently been under the care of another member of the faculty in the same 
illness, except in cases of sudden emergency, unless it be in consultation with 
the gentleman previously in attendance. or the latter has relinquished the 
case or been regularly notified that his services are no longer desired. Under 
such circumstances no unjust and illiberal insinuations should be thrown out 
in relation to the conduct or practice previously pursued, which should be 
justified as far as candor, and regard for truth and probity will permit; for it 
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often happens, than patients become dissatisfied when they do not experience 
immediate relief, and, as many diseases are naturally protracted, the want of 
success, in the first stage of treatment, affords no evidence of a lack of pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. 

§ 5. When a physician is called to an urgent case, because the family 
attendant is not at hand, the care of the patient ought to be resigned to the 
latter as soon as his attendance can be obtained, unless assistance in consul- 
tation be desired. 

§ 6. It often happens, in cases of sudden illness, or of recent accidents and 
injuries, owing to the alarm and anxiety of friends, that a number of physi- 
cians are simultaneously sent for. Under these circumstances courtesy should 
assign the patient to the first who arrives, who should select from those pre- 
sent, any additional assistance that he may deem necessary. In all such cases, 
however, the individual who officiates, should request the family physician, if 
there be one, to be called, and on his arrival, should resign the case to him, 
unless his further attendance be requested. 

§ 7. If a physician be called to the patient of another practitioner, in 
consequence of the sickness or absence of the latter, he ought, on the re- 
turn or recovery of the former, with the consent of the patient, surrender 
the case. 

§ 8. A physician, when visiting a sick person in the country, may be de- 
sired to see a neighboring patient whois under the regular direction of another 
physician, in consequence of some sudden change or aggravation of symp- 
toms. ‘The conduct to be pursued on such an occasion is to give advice 
adapted to present circumstances ; to interfere no further than is absolutely 
necessary with the general plan of treatment; to assume no future direction, 
unless it be expressly desired ; and, in this case, to request an immediate con- 
sultation with the practitioner antecedently employed. 

§ 9. A wealthy physician should not give advice gratis to the affluent; 
because it is an injury tohis professional brethren. ‘The office of a physician 
can never be supported as an exclusively beneficent one; and it is defrauding, 
in some degree, the common funds for its support, when fees are dispensed 
with, which might justly be claimed. 

§ 10. When a physician who has been engaged to attend a case of mid- 
wifery is absent, and another is sent for, if delivery is accomplished during 
the attendance of the latter, he shall be entitled to the fee, but shall resign 
the patient to the practitioner first engaged. 

Art. Vi —Of differences between physicians. 

§ 1. A diversity of opinion, and opposition of interest, may, in the medical, 
as in other professions, sometimes occasion controversy and even contention. 
Whenever such cases unfortunately occur, and cannot be immediately termi- 
nated, they should be referred to the arbitration of a sufficient number of phy- 
sicians, or a court medical. 

And as peculiar reserve must be maintained by physicians towards the 
public, in regard to professional matters, and as there exist numerous points 
in medical ethics and etiquette through which the feelings of medical men 
may be painfully assailed in their intercourse with each other, and which 
cannot be understood or appreciated by general society, neither the subject 
matter of such differences nor the adjudication of the arbitrators should be 
made public, as such publicity may be personally injurious to the individuals 
concerned, and can hardly fail to bring discredit on the faculty. 

Aer. VIL—Of pecumary acknowledgments. 

§ 1. Some general rules should be adopted by the faculty, in every town 
or district, relative to the pecuniary acknowledgments from their patients ; 
and it should be deemed a point of honor to adhere to this rule with as much 
steadiness as varying circumstances will admit. 

Cuaprer Il].—Or tne Duties or tue Proression TO THE Pus- 
LIC, AND OF THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE PuBLIC TO THE PRoOFEssION. 


Art.— Duties of the profession to the public. 
§ 1. As good citizens, it is the duty of physicians to be ever vigilant for 
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the welfare of the community, sustaining its institutions and burdens, and in 
addition they should be ever ready to give counsel to the public in relation to 
matters especially appertaining to their profession, as on subjects of medical 
police, public hygiéne, and legal medicine. It is their province to enlighten 
the public in regard to quarantine regulations, the location, arrangement, and 
dietaries of hospitals, asylums, schools, prisons, and similar institutions; in 
relation to medical police of towns, as drainage, ventilation, etc., and in re- 
gard to measures for the prevention of epidemic and contagious diseases; and 
when pestilence prevails, it is their duty to face the danger, and to continue 
their labors for the alleviation of the suffering, even at the jeopardy of their 
own lives. 

§ 2. Medical men should also be always ready, when called on by the le- 
gally-constitated authorities, toenlighten coroners, inquests and courts of jus- 
tice on subjects strictly medical,—such as involve questions relating to sanity, 
legitimacy, murder by poisons or other violent means, and in regard to the 
various other subjects embraced in the science of medical jurisprudence. 
But in these cases, and especially where they are required to make a io 
mortem examination, it is just, in consequence of the time, labor and skill re- 
quired, and the responsibility and risk he incurs, that the public should award 
him a proper gratuity. 

§ 3. There is no profession by the members of which eleemosynary ser- 
vices are more liberally dispensed than the medical, ee requires that 
some limits should be placed to the demands forthem. Poverty, professional 
brotherhood, and certain public duties, referred to in §1 of this chapter, 
should always be recognized claims for gratuitous services; but neither in- 
stitutions endowed by the public or by rich individuals, societies for mutual 
benefit, the insurance of lives or for analogous purposes, or any profession or 
occupation, can be admitted to possess such prerogative. Nor can it be justly 
expected of physicians to furnish certificates of inability to serve on juries, 
to perform militia duty, or to testify to the state of health of persons wishing 
to insure their lives, obtain pensions, or the like, without a pecuniary ac- 
knowledgement. But to individuals in straitened circumstances, profes- 
sional services should always be cheerfully and freely accorded. 

§ 4. It is the duty of physicians, who are frequently witnesses of the enor- 
mities committed by quackery, and the injury to health, and even destruction 
of life caused by the use of quack medicines, to enlighten the public on these 
subjects, to expose the injuries sustained by the unwary from the devices and 

retensions of artful empirics and impostors. Physicians a to use all the 
influence which they may possess as professors in Colleges of Pharmacy, and 
as having the option, in a great measure, of the shops to which they send 
their prescriptions, to discourage druggists and apothecaries from vending 
uack or seeret medicines, or from being in any way engaged in their manu- 
acture and sale. 


Art. I1.—Obligations of the public to physicians. 
§1. The benefits aceruing to the public directly and indirectly from the 


active and unwearied beneficence of the profession, are so numerous and im- 
ortant, that physicians are justly entitled toevery consideration and respect 
rom the community. The public ought likewise to entertain a just apprecia- 

tion of medical qualifications ;—to make a proper discrimination between true 
science and the assumptions of ignorance and empiricism—to afford every en- 
couragement and facility for the acquisition of medical educationx—and no 
longer to allow the statute books to exhibit the anomaly of exacting know- 
ledge from physicians, under liability to heavy penalties, and of making them 
obnoxious to punishment for resorting to the only means of obtaining it. 
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SHIP FEVER AT THE BELLEVUE HOSPITAL. 


To rue Eprror of the New-York Journal of Medicine. 


Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, I send you the enclosed brief 
statement of my observations and experience at Bellevue Hospital, during 
the late prevalence of Ship Fever, in the midst of which I was appointed to 
the charge of the establishment, in May last. 

Your readers are doubtless informed of the immense influx of pauper im- 
migration into the port of New-York, especially from Ireland, during the pre- 
sent year. Their impoverished condition by reason of the famine at home, 
had superinduced a morbid predisposition, which only needed an exciting cause 
to develope those functional disturbances, which characterize fever. Their 
circumstances on ship-board, being crowded together between decks, to an 
extent little short of that said to be resorted to in slavers ; short of provisions, 
and even of water; without the possibility of cleanliness or ventilation; pre- 
sented a combination of morbid agencies which could scarcely fail to generate, 
not merely fever, but pestilential fever, in some malignant form. Amidst 
such accumulated filth and wretchedness, it is notat all wonderful that such 
frightful reports of disease and death should herald almost every arrival ; nor 
could it reasonably be expected otherwise, than that our hospitals and alms- 
houses should be crowded with the sufferers, borne thither on landing, either 
already sick, or so deeply infected as to render escape from an attack of fe- 
ver scarcely possible. 

Such has accordingly been the fact, and to an extent which may be estima- 
ted from the following statistical items, prepared from the best data found in 
the hospital. 

From the Ist of January, 1847, to May 25th, this hospital was under the 
charge of my predecessor in office, who admitted during this period 769 cases, 
many of them direct from ship-board. Of these, as appears by the record, 
306 were discharged cured—154 died, and 309 remained in the hospital under 
treatment, a large proportion of whom were nearly moribund, when I assum- 
ed the charge as resident physician. 

At that time, May 26th, 1847, there were over 800 patients in the house, 
309 were suffering with ship-fever. Cases of the latter description were then 
admited at the rate of 60 to 80 per day, so that within a week or two, not- 
withstanding deaths and discharges, the number had increased to 1147 in the 
hospital, over 600 of whom were ill with the ship-fever. 

With this large number. being so much beyond the capacity of the hospi- 
tal buildings to accommod. te, and alike beyond the available resources of the 
establishment, to furnish immediate supplies, very great suffering, and ap- 
palling mortality were unavoidable, until other and more extended facilities 
could be provided. ‘The crowded state of the wards, which could not be ade- 
quately ventilated or even cleansed, liad already resulted in developing an en- 
demic atmosphere, for only in confined and impure air is this fever ever in- 
fectious. The proof that it had become so, was seen in the fact that a ma- 
jority of the medical assistants had already sickened, and one of them had 
died. Many of the nurses were sick and some of them dead. Moreover, the 
adjacent alms-house building, with a population of 1500, began to give proof 
of having become infected, no less than 17 cases of the identical formof fever 
having occurred within 48 hours, some of which were rapidly fatal. 

Under these appalling circumstances, 80 tents were pitched upon the adja- 
cent green, and were immediately filled with the patients from crowded wards, 
which thus admitted of being whitewashed, cleansed and ventilated. A num- 
ber of shanties in the yard were soon filled in like manner and for the same 
purpose. By these and the like extemporaneous devices, ample room was 
provided for the increasing number of patients, and a thorough purification of* 
the apartments was attained. And here, as in other cases, it was soon de- 
monstrated, that the patients who were removed into the open air immediately 
improved, and a very large proportion of them soon recovered. ‘The new cases 
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were very generally placed in the tents, and my records show that over 200 
eases were discharged cured from the tents, no one of whom had entered the 
walls of the hospital. 

But to return to the statistics of the hospital. It appears by the books that 
from May 25th to August 3d, 1847, there were admitted into the hospital 917 
eases of ship-fever, which, added to those remaining in the house, makes the 
aggregate of cases treated within that period amount to 1226 during about 
ten weeks. 

By a table, prepared August 3d, the following results are furnished, viz. : 


Discharged cured, - - - - - - - - 724 
Died, - - - - - - ae - - 193 
Convalescent, - - - - - - - - - 129 
Remaining under treatment, eee - 180 

Whole number as above, - - - 1226 


From these respective data, the whole number of cases of ship-fever ad- 
mitted into this hospital since Jan. Ist, 1847, has been 1995, of whom 347 
have died, which latter number gives the aggregate mortality, down to Aug. 
3d, the date to which the calculations have been made. It gives an appallin 
aspect to the fever, but furnishes no just criterion of the necessary fatality o 
the disease, nor of its want of amenability to judicious treatment; as appears 
from the fact that a very large proportion of the cases were brought in suffer- 
ing under the profound coma which characterizes late periods of the disease ; 
and stil] worse, very many were moribund when they reached the hospital. 
No less than 17 died during one week, within four hours after admission, 
while four, during the same week, were dead before they could be carried to 
their beds. The folly and inhumanity of sending dying persons in a heavy 
carriage over the rough pavements, to so distant a hospital, must be painfully 
obvious, extinguishing, as it often does, the spark of life which remains, and 
which else might possibly be revivified. 

The a extracts from the weekly reports since May 26th, 1847, 
though they include deaths from all diseases, may aid in arriving at the com- 
parative mortality, before and after the cleansing and ventilation of the hos- 
pital, and the removal of hundreds of the sick for treatment into the open air; 
a measure resorted to in this instance from necessity, but found highly salu- 
tary and useful, especially in the management of ship-fever. 


No. of patients. Deaths. 

Ist week, - - - 1142 71 

2d - - - 1020 59 
3d - - - 956 35 
4th *“ - - - 985 39 
5th - - - 981 4l 
6th * - - - 956 38 
7th “ - - - 937 30 
8th “ - - - 947 31 
9th - - - 868 25 


During this period, the cases of ship-fever numbered about one half of all 
the diseases in the house; and differing but little from this ratio in the pro- 
portion of deaths, showing that the mortality, of late, is not greater than that 
resulting from other diseases. Since Aug. 3d, the cases of fever have been 
diminishing rapidly, and the whole mortality of the hospital has not exceed- 
ed 18 weekly. At present, Aug. 23d, there are not more than 50 cases of the 
fever in the suubtisheent, the most of these having been landed at Quebec, 
whence they have found their way to this city, and these less malignant and 
dangerous than those we have heretofore treated. 

This subsidence of the fever, so that the discharges now exceed the admis- 
sions, has reduced the aggregate of patients below 700, so that the tents have 
now been emptied, and 4 find ample room for all in the wards of the ond 
tal; while the comfortable state of these wards, and the encouraging condi 
tion of the sick, are sources of no small gratification. 
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In respect to the peculiar nature and specific character of this fever, the late 
period at which the patients generally reached the hospital, has precluded 
very accurate observations. Occasional opportunities, however, have occur- 
red for watching its inception and progress in the persons who sickened on 
our premises. Many of these came hither from on ship-board apparently in 
health, but really in a state of morbid predisposition, though latent. which 
soon after developed itself in an attack of the fever, as well characterized as 
were the cases which had fully developed the disease on board of the same 
ships. While others occurred among the assistant physicians, orderlies and 
nurses in the hospital, which were as well aed by pathognomic signs 
throughout their whole course; nor could they be discriminated in their 
symptoms, stages, or duration, from those direct from the ships. In the lat- 
ter examples, it is evident that the malady originated from the pestilential at- 
mosphere generated within our walls, which was sufficiently potent at one 
time to become both the remote and the exciting cause, the same identical 
agency being sufficient to produce the predisposition, and afterwards develope 
the fever. 

Nor is there the slightest foundation for the suspicion of any specific con- 
tagion in the case, as is seen in the fact that no new instances of the fever 
have occurred in the premises, since the cleansing, purification, and ventilation 
of the establishment has been effected ; so that the rationale of the infection 
which was undoubtedly endemic here, and had become epidemic in the vicin- 
ity, must be obvious; and is precisely the same as that existing on ship-board 
in the instances of sickness and death which have become op hanantilily no- 
torious. The want of pure air, of wholesome food, and of pure water, are 
= which by a physical necessity generate disease. Ina crowded 

ospital, as well as in a crowded ship, filthy apartments, ill-ventilated wards, 

and the confined air resulting from such untoward cireumstances, have from 
time immemorial been known to be such violations of Hygeinic laws, as will 
develope pestilential fever. All who inhale such an atmosphere for any 
length of time become sick, and each sufferer by the morbid exhalations from 
his skin and lungs contributes to augment the infection, and increase the 
sources of danger to himself and others. Still worse, if amid such a crowd 
there be, as is too often the case, a neglect of personal cleanliness, and a 
failure to remove the morbid excretions, which, if allowed to remain, vastly 
add to the intensity of the atmospheric poison. Such are the precise circum- 
stances under which, in certain latitudes and given temperatures, shep-fever, 
jail-fever, and hospital-fever have been generated and perpetuated. Such a 
—— may be manufactured to order; and may be arrested with equal 
acility by obeying the laws of Hygeine, instead of violating them. Sv much 
for the contagiousness of ship-fever. As to the figment of * contingent con- 
tagion,” it is only contingent nonsense. 

hose who have imagined that in this much-dreaded “ ship-fever,”’ there 
has been any distinctive or specific character constituting it a new disease, or 
in any sense sui generis, must have had very limited opportunities for ob- 
serving it. Nor is there anything in its pathology or treatment contradis- 
tinguishing it from the family of congestive fevers, of which it is a familiar 
variety, modified, however, by different causes, but always characterized by 
the same type. Indeed, this identical fever has been annually observed to 
greater or less extent on board ships, in our hospitals, and in other crowded 
apartments of our city, inhabited by a degraded population; and it has often 
appeared in jails, prisons, etc., in various sections of our country. 

he symptoms, course and type of the ship-fever here, have been iden- 
tical with those of that form of malignant disease denominated “ Typhus 
Petechialis,”’ modified in different examples by age, sex, temperament, habits 
of living, etc., but all bearing the impress of the same cause, proving their 
absolute identity in nature, though differing in degree. Always conges- 
tive, often inflammatory, and very frequently both the one and the other, 
constituting the mixed fever of modern writers. 

In the examples which came under our observation sufficiently early to 
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allow of recording and discriminating its premonitions and development, 
there was found very great uniformity. The earliest and most prominent 
symptoms of an attack have been sudden loss of strength, soon followed 
by asense of overwhelming debility, while as yet there was no appreciable 
functional disturbance. A disinclination for food and an inability to sleep 
, supervened, often with great rapidity. The tongue and eyes usually pre- 
sented the first distinct morbid appearances, the former becoming coated and 
the latter red and watery, while no manifest febrile symptoms, properly so 
called, were discoverable. At this period a slight chilliness was often com- 
plained of, though not always cognizable. A fall chill did occasionally oc- 
eur, but it was but very seldom. Nausea was very often present, and in a 
few rare cases vomiting, with or without diarrhea, seemed to designate the 
development of the fever. ‘The skin remained dry, and slightly elevated in 
temperature, while the pulse indicated the presence of indirect debility, though 
differing in frequency very little from the natural standard for several days, 
when it usually became accelerated somewhat, and in bad cases soon fell ben 
low 70 in the minute. 

The most constant characteristics of this fever were great apathy, and ap- 
parent indifference to life; sudden and continued deafness ; a mental torpor 
which could not be roused to sensibility, and the absence of all pain, or at 
least of all complaining, except of weakness, which was cnleanaliig present 
throughout the whole course of the disease. Petechie, though not invariably 
present, were very generally so, occasionally over the entire body, but more 
frequently upon the neck, chest, and abdomen, in which situations they usu- 
ally were most visible and most numerous. In general these appeared about 
the seventh day, but often earlier, sometimes on the third day; and I have 
seen them in great numbers as late as the seventeenth day of the disease, 
with and without sudamina, especially over the abdomen. The tongue on 
sented very variable appearances, sometimes ee white and thickly 
coated throughout, more frequently, however, becoming dry, brown, and even 
black, with occasional sordes, but the latter very rare, even in fatal cases. 
Delirium was very generally present after the seventh day, followed after a 
few days by coma, stertorous breathing, and subsultus tendinum, but these 
latter symptoms were not frequent. 

In most of the cases, prior to the occurrence of delirium, a diarrhea to 
greater or less extent was present, which was difficult to control by the usual 
remedies, when the excretions were biliary in their character; while it rea- 
dily yielded under other circumstances, to a single dose of castor oil and lau- 
danum. When this diarrhea ceased, either spontaneously or as the result of 
medication, if at the same time the skin was open, convalescence was usually 
rapid, and a favorable prognosis might be safely made. 

Relapses were frequent, even after entire convalescence, but most gene- 
rally the result of some error in diet. In these the worst cases were those in 
which diarrhea recurred, or erysipelatous inflammation exhibited itself. The 
latter cases were numerous, and sometimes fatal. Extensive suppurations of 
the parotid and other glands were among the worst sequele, and these mis- 
chiefs were observed especially with the intemperate, who were so numerous 
as to greatly augment the mortality of the hospital. 

In respect to the treatment of this fever, there could be but very little dif- 
ference of opinion among practical men, in reference to the majority of those 
— received into this hospital, arriving, as they very generally did, in the 

ater periods of the disease. So plainly was blood-letting contra-indicated, 
that with the exception of a single instance, it was never resorted to by my- 
self or assistants, nor was it even proposed by any of my medical friends who 
visited us, after inspecting the patients. Cupping was used in a few exam- 
~~ for the relief of local complications, and then always with advantage. 
ut in general the aspect of the case forbade any depletory measures, or other 
active treatment. Even a single drastic purge was inadmissible, nor could it 

— with impunity. 
he successful means adopted by us may be thus detailed. A mild laxa- 
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tive was prescribed, if necessary, in the beginning, after which a dose of the 
Sp. Mindereri, with or without a grain of Ipecacuana, was given every hour 
or two, according to the urgency of symptoms, and this course steadily pur- 
sued until free perspiration was induced. Meanwhile nutritious drinks were 
used, such as oat-meal gruel, rice or barley water, arrow root and milk, beef 
tea, and the like. Ice and iced water were freely used, and when much heat 
was present, the head, neck, and body were sponged with ice water. Mus- 
tard plasters and blisters were used when diarrhea or delirium supervened, or 
any indications were present of local lesions, or increased debility. So soon 
as any flagging of the pulse appeared, milk punch, wine whey, or brandy: 
and ammonia were resorted to, and continued so long as stimulation was call- 
ed for. These latter agencies had to be used to a very great extent in many 
cases, and with the best results. 

Such was the general course of treatment, modified as circumstances de- 
manded. When the diarrhea became threatening, injections of nitrate of 
silver, a drachm to the pint, were found of greatvalue. Dysenteric symptoms 
were arrested by calomel, opium, and ipecacuana, with injections of iced wa- 
ter. Erysipelatous complications were treated chiefly with quinine, and 
mercurial ointment, and occasionally by blisters and nitrate of silver. And 
so of local lesions, which but rarely occurred, the principles of rational me- 
dicine being our guide. The limits assigned me Erbid greater particularity 
or amplification. 

The pathological results of this fever, as shown by dissection, will soon 
be given to the profession in the forthcoming report of the Committee of the 
New-York Academy of Medicine, from the notes of our excellent friend, Dr. 
Sabine, who, as one of the committee, has been pursuing that branch of in- 
quiry. I may be pardoned, therefore, for the present, in only indicating what 
will then appear, viz. : that effusion in the ventricles of the brain was disco- 
verable,in almost every fatal case, and this for weeks together, while the au- 
topsies were daily made. The absence of the intestinal ulcerations, which 
eharacterize the Dothinenteritis of the French writers, proved that our ende- 
mic, at least, has been called Typhoid fever by a misnomer, while the ce- 
rebral mischiefs so constantly observed, identify this fever with the other va- 
rieties of Typhus fever, being the petechial species of the genus; its malig- 
nity and danger having been the result of causes already indicated as accom- 
panying its origin and prevalence. 

Should this desultory letter serve your present purpose, written as it has 
been amid pressing avocations here, you may shortly hear from me again on 
the same topic, when more leisure shall be allowed me. For any measure of 
success whith has accompanied my exertions in this hospital, lam greatly 
indebted to the diligence and toil of my assistants, Drs. O’Neil, Wendel, 
Mott, and Davis, who, with myself, providentially escaped the disease, 
while all the rest were visited by one or more attacks of fever. I am like- 
wise under many obligations to Dr. F. Campbell Stewart, and Dr. A. V. 
Stout, who, at the most critical period, volunteered their valuable services 
and spent weeks with me in the hospital. Many others of my professional 
brethren, by their frequent visits, their counsel and sympathy in the trying 
duties to which I have been called, might be worthily mentioned, for all are 

tatefully remembered. Happily, none of my medical assistants fell vic- 
tims to the fever, though eight of them were sick, and some of them suffered 
severe and dangerous Sttacks. In their treatment, Drs. Chalmers, Chees- 
man, Johnson, and others of the profession, rendered unremitting and valua- 
ble aid. You will forgive me for thus alluding incidentally and gratefully to 
these “friends in need,” though writing for a Medical Journal, for 1 should 
do violence to the impulses of my heart, should I refrain. Their kind offices 
merit a better memorial, and serve to make us prouder of our noble profession. 
With great respect, I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. M, REESE, Resident Physician. 
Aug. 28th, 1847. 


Prof, C. A. Lee, M.D. 
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Foreign Medical Intelligence. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


The law of the Morpholo.y or Metamorphosis of the Textures of the Hu- 
man Body.—By Wittiam Appison, M. D.—The progress of Nutrition, or 
the reciprocal action between the Blood and the Solid Textures.—The growth 
and preservation of all parts of the human body, and the renewal of its tex- 
tures and secretions, whether healthy or diseased, depend upon a reciprocal 
action between the blood and the solid parts, termed the process of nutrition, 
in which certain elements or forms of matter withdrawn from the circulating 
current become portions of the fixed solid. If the newly-withdrawn 
matter assume the form of the pre-existing elements of the solid, and the 
quality of the — secretion, the process is said to be normal or 
healthy ; but if the elements of the solid be changed, or the quality of its 
secretion altered, in consequence of any unusual change or unconformable 
transformation which the new matter undergoes, then the process is said to 
be abnormal or unhealthy. 

If the circulation of the blood be observed with the microscope, in the 
nutrient vessels of a transparent texture in the living animal, without any 
previous rude handling or irritation, the stream is seen rapid and uniform ; 
and it is impossible, from the rapidity of the current, to discriminate its cel- 
lular or corpuscular elements, except that here and there colorless cells are 
seen clinging to the walls of the vessels, slowly gliding along in close con- 
tact with them. If the part under observation be irritated, the regularity of 
the stream is immediately disturbed in a very remarkable manner; and, as if 
in consequence thereof, colorless cells, in increasing numbers, are observed 
separating themselves from the red current, and becoming fixed to the walls 
of the vessels. Soon afterwards, a clear colorless matetial appears between 
the stream of red blood and the solid texture, in which the colorless cells 
seem to be imbedded; so that the irritating cause, of whatsoever nature it 
may be, is productive of an actual and visible separation between the color- 
less and the red elements of the blood, which is seen to take place within 
the vessels, the red flowing onward, sometimes with the utmost rapidity, 
whilst the colorless remain stationary, and form a new interior coating to the 
vessels, (the protoplasma). We are precluded from making this direct 
satisfactory and conclusive observation in the human body, because there is 
no accessible part sufficiently thin and transparent for the purpose; but we 
have cogent reasons in the analogies of life and function—in the composition 
of the textures and the blood—for concluding, that in man analogous or 
similar irritants are followed by similar results. This conclusion, drawn 
from analogy, is substantially corroborated by the fact, that in the human 
body colorless cells greatly abound in the blood drawn from vessels that are 
experiencing any irritative or inflammatory action. 

ut the real nature or meaning of the phenomenon, thus seen in the living 
vessels of animal structure, and presumed from strong analogies to exist in 
the human body also, must be interpreted by the result or product; and this 
clearly proves it to be a phenomenon of nutrition, for the irritated animal 
textures become thicker, and new layers and new matter appears. So, in 
the human body, where textures are becoming thickened—where new pro- 
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ducts and new results are appearing, in pimples, boils, and vesications—in 
the skin, in scarlet fever, and erysipelas,—colorless cells are exceedingly 
abundant in the nutrient vessels, sometimes equalling in amount the ale 
of the red cells. 

Hence, therefore, it appears, from proofs accumulated on all sides, that the 
separation of the colorless cells and protoplasma, or lymph of blood, from 
the™¥ed cells, and their distribution in a stationary form over the interior 
surface of the nutrient vessels, are phenomena of nutrition; and it would 
further appear, from the cellular or corpuscular nature of pus, and from the 
ready healing by pressure of wounds diseharging pus, that if the colorless 
elements withdrawn from the blood fail to undergo a conformable metamor- 
phosis, or the cells to deliver up their contents, they change the character of 
the walls of the vessels, alter the anatomical type of the texture, and subse- 
qucutly appear in the discharges or secretions, in which case the whole 
thickness, and the whole of the matter in the walls of the vessels, experience 
a progressive alteration from within, there being no membranous septum or 
structureless membrane under these altered conditions, standing as a barrier 
to the retrograde morphology. 

The process of nutrition, here described from observation and experiment, 
comprises three intelligible and visible stages :—First, the separation of the 
colorless cells and protoplasma of the blood from the red current; secondly, 
the metamorphoses of these colorless elements in their progress through the 
walls of the vessels ; and thirdly, the ultimate product which constitates the 
permanent form or textural type. The first stage takes place within the 
vessels, along their interior boundary ; the second takes place in, and gives 
the form of, the elements of the walls of the vessels; and the third, or ulti- 
mate produet, appears at the outer margin, and is, in fact, an extension of 
the vascular wall. 

These stages of nutrition will be more readily comprehended by referring 
to the wood engraving in the previous page which represents one half of the 
diameter of a small blood-vessel in the transparent membrane of a human em- 
bryo, at two months—that is to say, in a texture in a state of rapid growth or 
active metamorphosis. It was copied from the microscope, and is magnified 
750 diameters linear. The dark portion, a, is one-half of the column of red 
blood lying in the centre of the vessel; the red cells are many of them 
nucleated, and larger than in the blood of an adult, and lying obscurely 
amongst them are several colorless cells, various in dimensions, some very 
large, and filled with a colorless matter, mixed with molecules. Atd isa 
transparent layer of*colorless matter or protoplasma, lying between the 
column of the red blood and the wall of the vessel; in it are seen several 
colorless cells of various sizes, filled with molecules, also smaller granular 
particles ; and numerous isolated molecules. At c is the wall or coat of the 
vessel, (the prot-uphasma, or first texture), composed of numerous colorless 
cells or nuclei, embedded in a mass of nascent fibrils, which have, in this 
example, hardly more coherency than the fibrils of a tough mucus. Granular 
particles and molecules are seen within these colorless cells or nuclei, and 
the fibrils pass around and between them. Numerous red cells, of irregular 
shape, are seen mingled with the colorless elements,—eells, nuclei, and 
fibrils,—of the vessel’s wall or coat; but these have all the appearance of 
being accidental and due to the manipulation necessary to render the texture 
a microseopic object. At d isa portion of the transparent cellular membrane 
itself—the parenchyma; it is evidently an extension or expansion of the 
wall of the vessel, and no unalterable barrier exists to separate it from the 
protoplasma—every element is in progress of change. 

If a section of this vessel were made across it, perpendicular to its axis, 
we should have a column of blood in the centre, a, consisting of red and 
colorless incoherent cells, suspended in the blood fluid ; next to it will be 
a layer of colorless lymph or protoplasma, 4, consisting of a viscous matter, 
mixed with molecules and colorless cells; next to that is the proper coat of 
the vessel, c, the first texture varying with the morphology, and. consisting in 
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this case of delicate fibres, interrogated with molecules, granules, and colorless 
cells or nuclei; and lastly, as an extension of the vascular wall, the proper 
texture or parenchyma, d,—this texture showing what the morphology has 
been, and the existing vascular wall indicating what it is or will be. A 
similar section of a vessel that has been irritated in the frog's foot would 
exbibit the same thing. Hence, then, the conclusion stated in the “ First 
Series of Researches,” p. 30, respecting the analogies between active growth 
and inflammation, is fully borne out by these cot ace investigations, 

These things, let it be observed, are not matters of surmise and conjecture, 
but of demonstration, and cannot, therefore, be set aside because they do not 
square with received and hypothetical notions. It is very easy to throw 
discredit upon microscopal facts and conclusions by a flourish of the critical 
pen, and a flippant style of remark, little suited to the occasion ; but Nature 
marches on, although the critics write, and is ever ready with intelligible 
answers to those who faithfully interrogate. A florid appeal to — 
sympathies may be for a time successful. Warm-hearted spirits conte 
stoutly for their convictions ; and settled opinions are difficult outworks to 
carry, though Nature herself be battering at the walls. But those who, in 
the ardor of their defence, merely uphold their own opinions, when truth 
and science are rolling onward in new directions, must find themselves at 
last protecting shadows in the rear. 

In bringing my observations for verification to the test of the microscope, 
I would fain remark, that the observer should bear in mind the minuteness 
and delicacy of those portions of structure that can alone be submitted to 
high microscopic power, and the unavoidable disturbances that necessarily 
ensue when it is requisite to take very thin sections, and therefore that 
decisions pro or con should be based not so much upon the isolated results of 
one or two hasty trials, but rather on the tenor of the indications derived 
from a greater number. 

In any departure from the law of the nutrition of a texture,—from the law 
of the morphology,—it must be a very difficult question to determine where 
the first unconformable step commences, whether in the blood, a,—in the 
lymph or protoplasma, 6,—in the wall of the vessel, c,—or in the texture, dt 
It is very common to read about diseases of the blood, yet all must be dark 
and unsatisfactory to any one that has observed the relations between the 
blood and the textures by means of adequate power through the microscope ; 
and certain it is, that no practical conclusions can be established respecting 
health and disease until the stages of nutrition, the reciprocal actions between 
the blood and the solid textures, be established. At present, the notorious 
fact of red blood administering to the rapid increase or deposition of colorless 
textures, lymph, mucus, and pus, remains, in respect of any well-directed 
scientific investigation, a glaring instance of theory, hypothesis, and 
conjecture.—London Lancet. 

On the Entrance of Coal and other Insoluble Substances from the Intestinal 
Canal into the Blood. By Professor Ozsteren, in Dorpat.—Charcoal rubbed 
down into a fine powder, and mixed with water, was given to several animals, 
chiefly rabbits, for from three to six days. They all swallowed about one 
ounce. With the exception of blackened feca] discharges, nothing abnormal 
was observed during life, and when killed the only unusual appearance dis- 
covered was the black color of the intestinal mucous membrane. In all the 
animals, however, blood taken from the mesenteric vein, the portal vein, as 
well as the clots found in the right cavities of the heart, in the liver, spleen, 
and lungs, exhibited on a microscopic examination, minute pieces of charcoal. 
The size of these varied from 1-300th to 1-60th, and in some instances to 1-42d 
ofaline. They were less numerous in the kidney and blood of the vena cava, 
The urine and bile contained none. Other animals fed on Berlin blue, gave 
exactly the same result. Thus there can be nodoubt that solid and insoluble sub- 
stances, after being received into the stomach may enter the mesenteric veins, and 
through them the general circulation.—Prof. Oe¢sterlen in Zeitschrift fur 
Rationelle Medizin, Band 5, Heft 3, 1847. 
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On the Principle of Vital Affinity, as illustrated by recent Observations in 
Organic Chemistry. By Dr Autison, Professor of the Practice of Physic 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


The objects of this paper are, first, to vindicate the use of the term affinity, 
and assert the principle which that term is intended to express, viz., that in 
living bodies ordinary chemical affinities undergo a certain change or modifi- 
cation, either by the addition of affinities peculiar to the living state, or the 
suspension of some of those which act elsewhere; and, secondly, to attempt, 
from a review of facts recently ascertained, an exposition of the laws, accor- 
ding to which these modifications of ordinary chemical affinities take place, 
and a discrimination of those changes in living bodies, which may be as- 
cribed to them. 

In proof of the first of these points, the author referred particularly to the 
facts known as to the formation of starch, or its allied compounds, from car- 
bonic acid and water by an action of certain parts of living vegetables under 
the influence of light, whereby the carbonic acid is decomposed and oxygen 
evolved ; maintaining that this change, essential to the condition of all organ- 
ized bodies, is so distinctly at variance with the ordinary chemical relations 
of carbon and oxygen, and even with those that show themselves in other 
parts of vegetables in the living state, and in all parts in the dead state,— 
that we are equally bound to regard it as a strictly vital phenomenon, as to the 
contraction of a muscle on a stimulus; and that we cannot rightly apprehend 
either phenomenon unless we regard them as dependent on certain laws of vi- 
tal action or of vitality. 

On the second point, he observed, that the physiologist is concerned only 
with those formations and resolutions of organic compounds which take place 
in the interior of living bodies, and that, premising that the first introduction 
of every species of organized being in the world must have been by a mira- 
culous interposition of Divine Power, beyond the limits of scientific inquiry, 
the objects of investigation in this department of physiology appear to be 
more definite, and the strictly vital affinities which now operate, from the com- 
mencement of the life of vegetables to the death and decomposition of animals, 
to be fewer and simpler than had generally been supposed. 

I. The first kind of action which may be ascribed to vital affinity, he de- 
scribes as the mere selection and retention, by certain portions of a solid, of 
certain substances, whether elementary or compound, already existing in a fluid 
that is brought in contact with it, or what is called by some a chemical fil- 
tration. ‘This power is exemplified in living vegetables, particularly in the 
appropriation by them of some of the earthy and saline matters which are 
brought to their roots, and the rejection of others; it is more strikingly seen 
in the development of the lower classes of animals, especially those of the 
radiata and mollusca, which have horny or earthy integuments ; and it is cer- 
tainly the chief power concerned in all those functions of animals, to which 
we give the names of absorption, secretion, and even nutrition. 

In regard to this simplest form of vital affinity, the following points seem 
ascertained :— 

1. That itis usually, if not always, performed in a perfect organized being, 
by an attractive agency of living or growing cells, which seem always to per- 
form the double office of extracting from the nourishing fluid the material of 
their own growth and re-production, and extracting also the fluid or solid mat- 
ter which they are to contain, or with which they are to be encrusted. 

The matters thus consolidated from a fluid in which they previously exist- 
ed, by asimple process of attraction and increased aggregation, not precipi- 
tated by any chemical separation of their component parts, assume the forms 
peculiar to each organized body to which they are thus added, but retain that 
peculiarity which in organic matter exists only in fluids,—that the smallest 
portion of them contains all the chemical ingredients which belong to the 
mass, and thus any chrystalline arrangement is prevented. 
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2. That no difference, of form or of composition, can be detected in the 
different cells of an organized structure, to explain the difference of the mat- 
ters which they thus extract; and that, in the first development of organized 
beings, the difference of selecting power exercised at different points of the 
germinal membrane, appears to be determined by no other condition than their 
position,—just as different portions of nervous matter, differing only in anato- 
mical position, exert perfectly different vital powers, or, in the state of dis- 
ease, (e. g. of inflammation,) peculiar attractions and repulsions appear to ex- 
ist, for a time, simply at particular spots of the vascular system. 

The attractions by which living cells thus appropriate to themselves por- 
tions of contiguous fluid, are obviously analogous to those by which even in- 
organic porous substances attract different fluids with different degrees of force, 
and thereby produce the phenomena of endosmose and exosmose, but are 
broadly distinguished from them by the peculiarity of the changes thus effect- 
ed, by their infinite variety, even in different parts of the same structure, and 
by their uniformly temporary existence. 

II. The actual manpioonetonts or new arrangements of the chemical ele- 
ments which take place in living bodies, and are peculiar to them, are illus- 
trated by the examples of the formation of starch from water and carbonic 
acid, oxygen escaping; and of the formation of fat from starch, carbonic acid 
and water escaping. 

It appears to be in the cells of organized structures that those transforma- 
tions are likewise effected ; and as the action of cells in simply extracting 
portions of the nourishing fluid, is analogous to the physical principle of en- 
dosmose, so their action in these metamorphoses may be illustrated, but by no 
means explained, by comparing them to those chemical actions to which the 
term catalysis is applied. 

Two general observations may be made on both these modifications of the 
power of vital affinity,—first, that they obviously transferred from the = 
tions of matter already endowed with them, to those which, in the growth of 
living beings, are added to, or substituted for, those portions of matter; just 
as muscalar fibres already existing, communicate tv all the matter which is 
added to them by the process of nutrition, the same contractile properties 
which they themselves possess ; secondly, that every portion of matter to which 
any such vital properties are imparted, appears to enjoy them only for a short 
time ; losing them so rapidly that a vital process of absorption and excretion 
is necessary, throughout the whole existence at least of animals, to eliminate 
from their bodies materials which have lost these properties and reverted to 
the condition of dead matter. 

After stating these general principles regarding vital affinities, the author 
made some more special remarks on the most fundamental of all the changes 
in organized beings which may be referred to their action, viz., the formation 
of starch and its allied compounds from carbonic acid and water under the in- 
fluence of light, and consequent purification of the atmosphere ; and he in- 
sisted chiefly on the following points :— 

1. That this change is probably gradual; the carbonic acid being taken 
into the juices of the plant and slowly decomposed there, more or less com- 

letely, according to circumstances, whence result not only starch, or its al- 
ied compounds, but likewise different organic acids and various oils. 

2. That the formation of sugar in plants is probably to be regarded rather 
as a simply chemical action than a result of vital affinities; or that it is a 
first product of the decomposition of starch by the agency of water and 
oxygen. 

3° That, on the other hand, the formation of lignin, containing more carbon 
and less oxygen, from starch or from cellulose, and from the carbonic acid and 
water brought into the cells, appears to be the result of a strictly vital affi- 
nity, strongest at the period of greatest vigor of the plant. 

4. That in this, as in other metamorphoses which take place in living be- 
ings, and which he proposes farther to examine, the carbon, thus originally 
fixed on the earth’s caine from the atmosphere, appears to be the chief ma- 
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terial employed by nature for the formation of all organized structures, and 
to be invested, for that purpose, with peculiar and transient vital affinities ; 
while oxygen hardly appears to exert any chemical powers in living bodies, 
different from those which it manifests elsewhere ; but is taken into the inte- 
rior of all living bodies, only that it may support the excretions which are 
continually going on in them, and resolving organized into inorganic matter, 
and thus that it gradually resumes its power over the carbon which had been 
temporarily separated from it for the formation of the animated part of crea- 
tion.— Proceedings of the Royal Socrety of Edinburgh, 1846. 





SURGERY. 


Diagnosis ¢ a Mercurial Sore.—In a valuable course of lectures on 
syphilis, Dr. Porter gives the following as the characteristics of the mer- 
curial in contradistinction to the venereal sore : 

1. Mercurial sores are not necessarily circular or oval in shape, neither are 
their edges regularly defined ; on the contrary, they vary in these particulars, 
and assume different forms as they spread: their edges are often quite ragged, 
loose, and undermined, and their borders are often marked with a thin trans- 
parent cuticle, like that of a newly-formed cicatrix, extending quite around 
them, and giving them a silvery-white appearance. 

2. The bases of mercurial sores are not hard, neither are their surfaces 
covered with the tenaciously-adherent lymph so characteristic of venereal ; 
on the contrary, the surface of the mercurial ulcer may present every variety 
of shape and appearance, sloughy at one spot, deeply excavated and rapidly 
ulcerating at another, with exuberant granulations at a third, and exhibiting 
a tendency to heal at a fourth. 

3. But the most striking characteristic of the mercurial ulcer is, its ten- 
dency to spread, and the manner in which it enlarges itself. Venereal sores, 
when not affected by phagedena, increase slowly, and having reached a given 
size, remain so: the mercurial generally spread quickly, and there seems to 
be no limit to the size they may possibly attain. I have seen an ulcer as 
large as my hand in each groin of the same individual. Mercurial sores, 
too, are easily distinguished from the venereal when they assume an her- 
petic character, and heal in one part whilst they are spreading in another, 
which the latter never do. This latter diagnostic is often extremely valuable 
in ulcers of the throat and on the penis, where any extensive loss of parts 
may be most sensibly felt during the life of the patient. The mercurial ul- 
ceration, too, often attacks the cicatrix of a recently-healed chancre, and a 
fresh sore is thus formed—a circumstance that does not happen to the true 
venereal sore, except by some accidental injury, or the application of a new 
infection.— Dublin Medical Press. 

Signs of Fracture of the Cervix Femoris.—In allusion to a case recently 
occurring in the — of a woman, aged 53, M. Velpeau made the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘ Pain and swelling are signs of little consequence, as they 
may equally exist in fracture or sprain. The impossibility of raising the heel 
from the bed is a sign. It may certainly be present, also, in a painful affec- 
tion of the joint; but in the fracture of the cervix there is an absolute impos- 
sibility of raising the limb, while in this other affection this may be done if 
the pain be disregarded. ‘Thus, in a luxation, the patient seems at first un- 
able to raise the limb, but he can do so by perseverance. Eversion of the foot 
is not a pathognomic sign, as it may exist in other lesions, e. g, luxation on 
to the pubis; but in the case of Juxation, not only is the limb everted, but 
neither the patient nor the surgeon can change its direction, while in fracture 
the surgeon easily turns the foot inwards. There are other affections in which 
the foot is rotated outwards, as in paralysis, and certain painful affections of 
the hip. The admeasurement of the limb is of great importance, but it is of 
much more difficult accomplishment than is generally believed. The incli- 
nation of the axis of the pelvis, or of the limbs themselves, often gives rise 
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to apparent differences, against which we must be on our guard. We must 
never depend on mere inspection, but must carefully measure the limb after 
having placed the patient on his back, and take care that he lean neither to 
one side nor to the other. In these persons, and in those in whom the bony 
points are prominent, it is easy enough to measure from the iliac spine to the 
upper edge of the patella; but there are persons in whom the iliac spine is so 
rounded off, that we cannot be certain that we are applying the tape upon ex- 
actly corresponding points upon the two sides, ws an apparent difference, 
amounting to some lines, may result. So also the patella is not only a fixed 
point, butits superior angle may be somewhat higher on one side than on the 
other. In this way several slight errors conjoined may give rise to the belief 
in a shortening, which has no real existence. By carefully guarding against 
any obliquity of the pelvis, ascertaining exactly the position of the superior 
anterior spinous process, and carrying the tape down to the malleolus, instead 
of the patella, we shall avoid all serious errors.”—Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view, January, 1847; from the Gazette des Hopitaux, No. 68. 





Treatment of Stricture of the Urethra by Hydraulic Dilatation.—Mr. 
Goodman, of Manchester, in a late number of the Medical Gazette, relates the 
following case: A man applied to him for relief, having a stricture in front 
of the bulb, of old standing. Four months before, a small-sized bougie could 
with difficulty be passed, and on the time of application to the narrator of the 
case, total retention had ensued, after drinking freely of beer. An attempt 
was made to reach the bladder by appropriate doa A but ineffectually, and 
it was therefore determined to have recourse to the forcible application of 
warm water injections to the strictured part. After introducing a gum cathe- 
ter as far as the stricture, where it was well secured by a band of tape, and 
compress placed upon the penis to prevent escape, a syringe full of warm wa- 
ter was injected with some force, and was found to pass with tolerable ease. 
On removing the apparatus the man micturated immediately in a stream about 
the size of a crow quill. A second application caused a still further increase 
in the stream of urine, and the patient left, for the time perfectly relieved.— 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal. 





MEDICAL PATHOLOGY AND PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


On Etherizatron.—Since we last noticed this subject, although the inha- 
lation of ether has been practised to a great extent, much of the enthusiasm 
which at first prevailed respecting it has been dissipated. The oecasional 
unpleasant, and in a few instances even fatal effects which have resulted 
from its use, have caused a salutary check to the extravagant anticipations 
which were formed with regard to it. Further experience only can enable 
us to form correct notions of those circumstances which may render its appli- 
eation warrantable. In the meantime it is our intention to give a short sum- 
mary of the novel facts which have been elicited in connection with etheriza- 
tion during the past month. 

Apparatus and mode of inhaiation.—The forms of apparatus invented for 
inhaling ether are already endless. ‘The desideratum at present is to render 
them cheap and portable, without destroying their efficiency. The apparatus 
employed by Professor Simpson completely answers these purposes. (See 
our report of the Med. Chir. Society, March 3d.) Experience has shown 
that the inhalation should be so conducted as to produce its full effect as soon 
as possible, in order to prevent or shorten the period of excitement. With 
this view a large volume of vapor should be inhaled from the first, the indi- 
vidual should not be disturbed, or the inhalation interrupted, and the ether 
should be pure. 

It has been proved experimentally by Mr. Young, cutler, Edinburgh, on 
his own person, before the Society of Arts, that so far from their being any 
danger of explosion during the inhalation, that flame applied to the mouth, 
and breathed upon, is immediately extinguished. 
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Physiological effects Numerous experiments have been performed on the 
lower animals by MM. Flourens, Serres, Gruby, Longet, Magendie and 
others. ‘The same phenomena have for the most part been observed in them 
asin man. Stupefaction by ether constitutes a convenient mode of ——. 
animals of sensation, for experiments on the excito-motory system. If pushe 
too far, however, even this is affected, and death is occasioned. Different 
degrees of insensibility may be produced, and an action upon the brain proper 
alone, or combined with this upon the medulla oblongata, and spinal chord, 
be occasioned according to the extent to which inhalation is carried. Accord- 
"Ei M. Flourens, ether acts on the nervous centres in the following order: 
—First, on the cerebral hemisphere; second, on the cerebellum; third, on 
the spinal chord ; lastly on the medulla oblongata, destroying successively 
intelligence, regular movements, sensibility, and life. Dr. Buchanan, of 
Glasgow, having pointed out that the blood surcharged with ether is sent 
directly to the heart and brain, explains the evanescence of its action b 
comparatively pure blood from the lower regions of the body, succeeding it 
as soon as the inhalation is stopped. (Paper read to the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Glasgow.) The peculiar sensations experienced by individuals vary 
considerably in different cases. 

Applications.—The removal of pain during surgical operations still con- 
stitutes the chief object of inhalation, Even this application of it, however, 
has caused perhaps less sensation than that of destroying the pains of child- 
birth, without interfering with the progress of labor. ‘This fact, first ascer- 
tained by Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, has been confirmed by Professor 
Paul Dubois, of Paris, and subsequently by several others.* 

We are informed by Dr. Simpson that latterly he has ascertained two im- 
portant points with regard to the use of ether in midwifery. First, its action 
may be kept up for hours. In one case he had a patient placed for four, and 
in another for five hours and a half, under its influence before the child was 
born. When the patients awoke, about thirty or forty minutes after delivery, 
py | were quite unconscious of the birth of their infants, and could scarcely 
at first be persuaded of the happy result. Both labors had been previously 
exceedingly tedious. One of the patients had child’s head arrested at the 
brim, oul after being above thirty-six hours in labor, was delivered by Dr. S. 
with the long forceps. Second, the fetus in utero seems not to be delete- 
riously affected by even such prolonged etherization of the mother. In these 
two cases the action of the fetal heart was carefully watched by Dr. S. with 
the stethoscope, and did not vary above ten or fifteen beats during the whole 
time of the etherization. Both children were born alive and well. 

Ethereal inhalation has also been tried in several cases of facial neuralgia, 
inducing insensibility to the painful paroxysms, and sleep which could not 
otherwise be procured. 

Another application has been made by M. Baudens to determine true from 
feigned diseases in the army. In one case where curvature of the back was 
simulated, the deformity disappeared during the insensibility caused by ether, 
and the individual was led to confess the imposture. In another case, a sus- 
pected anchy losis of the hip-joint was in the same way proved to be a reality. 

Inconvenient effects have frequently resulted from the inhalation. Many of 
these will be found related by Professor Syme and Dr. Roberts, in our report 
of the meetings of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh. Great ex- 
citement, — with expectoration of pus, hemoptysis, and convulsions, 
during the inhalation, have been witnessed by ourselves. In some cases, 
erratic feelings, and even nymphomania, have been occasioned in females, in 
others hysterical symptoms, or those of depression or intense headache, 





* We observe that the paper of Professor Simpson, which we made great exertions 
to publish in our last number, has been translated entire in the Union Medicale, but 
we regret to say, without any acknowledgment of the source from whence it was 


originally derived. 
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which have continued several days. In our last number we noticed the occa- 

sional occurrence of alarming sinking, which required vigorous measures to 

restore the individual. In some cases, the individuals have been thrown into 

such a state of agitation as to render the performance of the operation im- 
ible. 

Fatal effects have become multiplied. In our last number, one fatal case 
was noticed, occurring in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. We are informed 
that there are just now two other cases in which the ether was given, dying 
of secondary purulent deposits in the same institution.* Is this result the 
effect of ether? An answer in the affirmative cannot be dicidedly given, but, 
as we previously stated, all such cases require to be put on record, M. Jobert 
has brought forward two cases in which he considered death to be partly de- 
pendent on the ether. M. Roux has given another of tetanus, in which the 
patient never rallied from the ry Re oe and where death was decidedly 
accelerated by it. Mr. Nunn, of Colchester, has recorded a case of lithotomy, 
which sank without the patient having rallied from the Fr tgp na and Dr. 
Maclagan has mentioned another, occurring in London after amputation of 
the thigh. ; 

ty in the Times, an account of an inquest at Grantham, in the 
County of Lincoln, in a case where an osteo-sarcomatous tumor was removed 
by Mr. Robbs, surgeon, under the influence of ether. The patient never 
rallied from the operation, which was in no way severe or prolonged, and the 
jury found “ That the deceased, Ann Parkinson, died from the effects of the 
vapor of ether, inhaled by her for the purpose of alleviating pain during the 
removal of a tumor from her left thigh, and not from the effect of the operation, 
or from any other cause.”? In the correctness of this verdict the surgeon 
himself, Mr. Robbs, concurred. 

Morbid Appearances.—The morbid appearances which have been found 
after death, caused by ether in animals, are similar to those observed in 
asphyxia, namely, fluidity of the blood, its collection in the right side of the 
heart and large veins, and engorgement of the internal viscera. In the fatal 
case of the Royal Infirmary there was found double pneumonia, bronchitis, 
and secondary purulent deposits in the joints. In the case of Mr. Nunn, 
cerebral congestion, lungs engorged posteriorly, and uniform fluidity of the 
blood. In the case at Grantham there was no great congestion, but the blood 
was fluid throughout. The observations of Amussat and Lassaigne have 
shown that in every case the blood loses its power of coagulation, although 
with the excegtion of the presence of a minute dose of ether, its chemical 
principles are unchanged. 

Claims to the Discovery.—The merit of discovering the a of ether- 
ization to removing pain in surgical operations, has been lately claimed by 
Dr. Wells, of America, He states that he was led to the discovery by ob- 
serving that individuals when in state of great excitement, as during battle, 
or intoxication, never felt the pain of local injuries. He consequently caused 
the patient to inhale ether, and nitrous oxide in several cases, and found 
that they were thus insensible to the pain of surgical operations. He was 
led to prefer the nitrous oxide gas for this purpose, from its causing less in- 
jurious effects than ether. He communicated his discovery to Drs. Morton 
and Jackson, who then received it with incredulity. He shortly after left 
America for Europe, and was much surprised on arriving at Paris to find that 
those gentlemen had propagated his ideas without any allusion to him. 

Since writing the heme we have been informed that Professor Syme h 
abandoned the use of ether in his surgical clinic.—Lond. and Ed. Mont 
Journal, for April, 1847. 

On Etherization—In our historical notices of the effects resulting from 
the use of ether, we have endeavored merely to record the facts as they arise. 





.* One of these has since expired. 
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It would seem, however, that the article in our last number has led to some 
misapprehension. In alluding to the alleged fatal effects of this substance, 
we thought we had been sufficiently cautious. It was asked, “is this result 
the effect of ether? an answer in the affirmative cannot be decidedly given, 
but all such cases require to be put on record.” We continue to be of the 
same opinion, and shall put on record ali the fatal cases that occur after the 
employment of ether, being satisfied that it is of the utmost consequence to 
ascertain whether it be innocuous or occasionally dangerous, and in the latter 
case, what are the contra-indications to its employment. A correct judgment 
can only be formed by further experience and multiplied observations. We 
deprecate alike the excessive enthusiasm which insists that under no possible 
circumstances, ether can be, or ever has been prejudicial, and the unreason- 
able timidity which prevents the employment of a useful agent, because, in a 
few cases, injurious effects have been my seared occasioned by it. 

Daring the past month Etherization has been extensively practised, but 
few novelties have been published with respect to it. Its advantages and ap- 
plications are still debated at the meetings of the Academy of Sciences and 
the Academy of Medicine in Paris. e observe, however, that the cases 
noticed in our last number have produced an effect on the warmest advocates 
of inhalation. Even MM. Velpeau and Roux, though still maintaining its 
great advantages, now speak of the necessity of caution in its use. This is 
as it should be. 

The third case to which we alluded, as likely to be fatal after the use of 
ether, in the Royal Infirmary, has since expired. It was a case of tibio-tarsal 
amputation, under the care of Mr. Syme. A girl, aged 14, of good general 
health, was affected with caries of the tarsal bones, and fistulous openings 
leading from them. The amputation was performed in the usnal manner on 
the 24th of February, without the slightest pain, the ether having produced 
its full effect. She died April 5. On dissection the blood was found unusu- 
ally fluid, and secondary purulent deposits existed in the lange, left kidney, 
right knee, and left hip-joint. Such are the facts. As to whether death in 
this, or the other two Infirmary cases, resulted from the etherization, that is a 
matter of opinion. Some say no, others yes. It is the first fatal case of tarsal 
amputation which has occurred in Mr. Syme’s practice, and it is only right 
to state that in his opinion it is attributable to the ether. The observation of 
other cases will sooner or later decide the point. 

Applications.—In the case of a young man, aged 23 years, subject for some 
years to epileptic attacks, which returned every 15 days, M. de Rabodanges 
caused ether to be inhaled, the evening before the day on which the attack 
was expected, with the result of preventing it. (L’Union Medicale, No. 42.) 
M. Mare Dupuy has injected large doses of ether into the rectum of two dogs, 
and found that in this: way it will cause perfect loss of sensation. Slight 
inflammation of the mucous membrane was produced in one case. (Ibid, 
No. 24.) M. Stolz, of Strasburgh, has published a case of turning, in which 
he met with considerable resistance, in endeavoring to pass his hand into the 
uterus, notwithstanding the complete insensibility of the patient, by means of 
ether. He concludes from it that ether in no way facilitates the turning or 
extraction of the fetus. (Gazette Med. de Strasbourgh, Mars, 1847.)— 
Monthly Jour. of Med. Science. (July.) 


»Ether.—The last No. ( Aug.) of the “ Dublin Quarterly Journal,” just re- 
ceived, remarks as follows :— 

“ We regret to say that our fears with respect to the general employment 
of this agent, (ether,) contained in our last No., have in several instances 
been verified. Several deaths, caused either directly or hastened by the inha- 
lation of sulphuric ether, have lately been recorded, and the journals that 
were at first loudest in its praise have recently assumed a very cautious tone 
on the subject.” (Page 554.) 
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Land Scurvy in Great Britain.—It is stated in a late number of the Lon- 
don Medical Gazette, that land scurvy is becoming prevalent in various parts 
of Great Britain. A great many cases, with the features resembling those of 
aa well marked, have been lately brought into the peony = Infir- 
mary. ‘The patients had been laborers on railways, living on bad diet, and 
working on moors far from villages, so that they were not able to procure 
milk or vegetables, or even the common conveniences for cooking their food. 
It is singular that, owing, as it appears, to the great dearth of vegetable food, 
a disease which has been long extinct in the navy, is now making its ap- 
pearance on land. The deaths from purpura registered last week in the me- 
tropolis were 5° against a spring average of 0-4. 


Fever in Liverpool.—It appears from official documents that since the 15th 
of January [about four months] there have arrived in Liverpool no less than 
180,000 Irish pomrars some of these had pr oma to various parts of the 
country, but about 80,000 still remained in addition to the ordinary popula- 
tion. The petition lately addressed to the House of Commons informs us 
that 

“« Some of the immigrants come over in a state of actual infectious disease, 
and a large number of them so predisposed to it that they fall sick shortly 
after their arrival, and so spread and propagate disease and death among an 
otherwise healthy ma pacneny That the consequences are most disastrous 
and alarming to the people,—dysentery, diarrhea, small-pox, and typhus 
abound. Three of the relieving officers have already died of typhus fever, 
and two now lie dangerously ill ; one of the medical officers is dead, and an- 
other is il] ; one of the nurses of the Lying-in Hospital is dead, and another 
is ill. No less than 654 paupers have been buried in the Workhouse Ceme- 
tery within the last month, the average number of interments during the last 
twelve years being only 1367 annually ; so that in one month the interments 
have nearly equalled half the number they usually amount to in one whole 
year.” —London Med. Gaz. 





MATERIA MEDICA. 

Nitrate of Silver, in the form of Compound Powder, in Chronic Discharges 
from the Ear —The difficulty of applying nitrate of silver in the solid form, 
or in the form of solution, to the tube of the external ear, led M. Bonnafont, a 
considerable time since, to contrive a powder, which, in cases of chronic dis- 
charge from the organ, might be blown in. His formula directs equal parts 
of fused nitrate of silver, talc of Venice, and lycopodium powder, thoroughly 
pulverized. He affirms, that with eertain precautions as to the previous 
cleansing of the meatus from purulent matter, and the like, this treatment is 
of the greatest service.—Bulletin de Thérapeutique, and Gazette Médicale 
de Paris, 13 Mars, 1847. 

On the Use of Muriate of Morphine in Toothache, Frontal Neuralgia, and 
Neuralgia of the Fifth Pair of Nerves.—M. Ebrard has always found tooth- 
ache yield, in from half an hour to two hours, after friction of the gum on the 
affected side with muriate of morphine in powder. The first friction should 
be performed in the evening, at feast three hours after the last meal, unless 
the severity of the pain prohibits delay. The patient should take a quarter of 
a grain of the salt on one of the fingers, previously moistened ; rub it gently 
on th m for about three minutes, then incline the head towards the affect- 
ed sidé, avoid spitting or swallowing the saliva, so as to favor the contact of 
the salt with the affected part, and maintain this position for at least ten mi- 
nutes. This process should be repeated in two hours if relief is not obtained. 
Should the pain return the day following, the application should be repeated. 
Half or three-quarters of a grain of the salt may be employed if necessary. 
The friction should not be repeated if headache, disposition to sleep, etc., oc- 
eur. 


VOL. IX.—NO, XXVI. 20 
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When neuralgia occupies the forehead or any immediately adjacent situa- 
tion, M. Ebrard recommends from a quarter of a grain to a grain of mariate 
of morphine to be snuffed up the nostril on the affected side daily. It is ad- 
visable to previously make use of an emollient fumigation, which cleanses 
the Schneiderian membrane, and facilitates absorption.—Guzette Medicale. 

On the Cutaneous Eruptions Induced by Various Medicinal Substances. 
—Opium.—The eruptions which in certain individuals follow the use of the 
preparations of opium are always of an exanthematous nature. In general 
they consist of red isolated patches not unlike those of measles. This kind 
of eruption is rare. 

The solanee.—The eruption induced by the ingestion of the preparation of 
this tribe of plants are also of the order exanthemata, and are as uncommon 
as those which are the effect of opium. The patches are larger and irregular, 
resembling scarlatina. 

The oleo-resins.—All the medicinal substances of this class are liable to 
be followed by cutaneous eruptions, but none so frequently as turpentine 
and copaiba. The eruption very much resembles that produced by opium 
and belladonna, being sometimes measly, at other times scarlatinous in 
its appearance. It is a rare exception to see either vesicles, pustules, or 
papules. 

Cod-liver oil.—This medicine sometimes gives rise to a form of eczema, 
which appears generally about the fifth day from the commencement of its 
use; it is, however, rarely observed. 

Iodide of potassium.—The eruptions which follow the use of this medicine 
are far from uniform, sometimes being eczematous, at others pustular, as in 
acne. It sometimes happens that the skin escapes the action of the medicine, 
and that the mucous membranes are attacked instead; in such cases we ob- 
serve coryza and conjunctivitis, which cease as soon as its use is suspended, 
but which will not yield to topical treatment as long as the medicine is per- 
sisted in. 

The discrimination of the cutaneous affections which are induced by differ- 
ent medicinal substances taken internally, is of no slight practical impor- 
tance ; we have seen ignorance of these characters and causes give rise to 
very unpleasant mistakes.—From Annuaire de Therapeutique, in Provincial 
Journal. 


A mode of Resuscitating Patients after Inhaling the Vapor of Ether.— 
Sir,—For the last week I have been using, as a means of resuscitating pa- 
tients, after inhaling the vapor of ether, pure oxygen gas, with the most per- 
fect success. ‘To-day, I operated in nine cases on the teeth: to each patient 
I gave a full dose of the ether vapor, and subsequently a few inhalations 
of oxygen. In not one case did the patient complain of debility, and all re- 
covered perfectly in less than a minute and a half, timed by the medical men 
present. I will, by your permission, in a future number of your journal, fur- 
nish the details of these and other experiments with oxyyen—lI remain, etc., 

James Rosinson. 


iower street, Bedford square, March, 1847.—Lancet. 





On the Effects of Ether on different Classes of Animals. Read before the 
South London Medical Society, by Dr. Gutt.—The following is an abstract 
of the principal facts. 

If a mammal or bird be made to inspire atmospheric air strongly impreg- 
nated with ether vapor, in from sixty to ninety seconds its muscular power is 
lost ; it becomes totally insensible to pain; its respiration becomes slow and 
irregular in rhythm; the venous blood is of a vermilion color: the heart 
beats with great rapidity ; its rhythm is irregular, and its force diminished. 
If the experiment be made with a frog, the effect is produced in nearly the 
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same time : considering, therefore, the slowness of its respiratory movement, 
the mixed nature of its circulating currents, and the lowness of its tempera- 
ture, it becomes more rapidly affected than a mammal or bird. The state of 
etherization, when induced, ts also more perfect and lasting than in warm- 
blooded animals, the respiratory movements in frogs being often arrested for 
six or seven minutes. Alcohol vapor produces similar effects ;—they are 
slower in their accession, and more lasting in their effects—often fatal. 

An increased flow of saliva is one of the ordinary effects of the inhalation 

of ether; this was observed in man, in cats, mice and birds. The irregu- 
larity of the muscular movements which come on amongst the early effects of 
etherization, do not seem to depend so much upon want of muscular power as 
upon a loss of muscular sense; that is, the power of appreciating the force 
of the muscular contraction, and the exact locality of the limb. 
» The phenomena produced by the inhalation of ether vapor are allied to 
those which result from alcoholic drunkenness; the former are more tran- 
sitory, and morespeedily induced. If drunkenness either by ether or alco- 
hol is extreme, it wili terminate in asphyxia. Some of the phenomena of 
ether drunkenness are induced by concussion. In both states the surface is 
often cold, pulse irregular and frequent, respiration irregular in rhythm and 
force ; no recollection of occurrences during the stage of concussion or ether- 
ization ; memory of events long past wonderfully recalled both by concussion 
and etherization. Ether in some persons produces extreme faintness and sick- 
ness, with trembling and paleness; concussion does the same. In concussion 
as in etherization, patients are occasionally violent, swearing and manifesting 
the phenomena of drunkenness. 

It has been considered a remarkable fact that by the inhalation of ether, 
common sensation should be lost, whilst the senses of hearing and seeing are 
so little impaired ; such a state is occasionally observed in nervous exhaustion 
alone: two classes of such cases might be enumerated—bilious disorders, and 
after venereal excesses. In such cases the gait and other muscular move- 
ments may be awkward, arising from this diminution of sensation only, and 
not from muscular weakness. 

The phenomena arising during the inhalation of ether are not at all depen- 
dent upon supercarbonization of the blood. Frogs are rapidly affected by 
ether vapor, whilst they may be kept for hours in hydrogen and nitrogen with- 
out injury. Pure ether vapor killed a bird past recovery in twenty-five 
seconds. Ether probably permeates every tissue, but acts most upon the ner- 
vous, on account of its physical constitution, the grey substance of the brain 
containing 4°5 ow cent., the medullary substance 14°5 per cent. of —_ mat- 
ter. The irritability of muscular fibre of frogs is not evidently diminished by 
ether. Ether probably produces its effects 4 direct action on the tissues, 
independently of the quantity of blood in the part. The first effect seems to 
be an increase of the function, or stimulation; whether this is followed by an 
increased supriy of blood, according to the prevalent law of nutrition, it is not 
easy to say. If the action of the ether vapor be continued, a loss of function 
follows, or what is termed its sedative effect; this may be the cause of death, 
or the function of respiration may in the higher animals be depressed for 
so long a time, that asphyxia may come on. Congestion is not a direct 
result of the action of ether vapor on the brain, but, as in ordinary alcoholic 
ena so in ether drunkenness, asphyxia may be induced, and death 
ollow. 

Effects of ether on the blood.—The rigor mortis is well marked in animals 
killed by ether vapor. The blood has astrong odor of ether. After the inha- 
lation of ether it may be detected in the breath for thirty-six or forty-eight 
hours. Blood drawn from a vein whilst the animal is fully under the influ- 
ence of ether, has a vermillion color, and coagulates firmly. The formation 
of the globules is unchanged. 

All other things being equal, it is probable that the fitness of a patient for 
the inhalation of ether, if that should be desirable, would be determined with 
more certainty by observations on the nervous system ; vascular plethora by 
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no means so far contra-indicating its use as a feeble nervous system. This opi- 
nion is based on the known effects of ether on man and the lower animals, es- 
pecially the cold-blooded. Frogs, when fully under the effects of ether, are 
yet strongly affected by a single galvanic current, as may be proved by laying 
the animal so affected on a glass plate, and placing a shilling under the lower 
part of the spine, and a plate of zinc under the head, and connecting them with 
a copper wire. 

Equal parts of ether vapor and oxygen gas produce a compound as rapidly- 
fatal as ether vapor only. If an animal be etherized and then made to respire 
oxygen, it does not recover more speedily than if it merely respired atmos- 
pheric air. In many cases the respiration of oxygen after ether retards re- 
covery, and in some is rapidly fatal, death following at once on the respira- 
tion of oxygen. These results were proved in birds, which breathed oxygen 
for several minutes without injury. Oxygen, therefore, is not an antidote to 
the ether vapor. Nitrous oxide gave results similar to those of oxygen. 

It is an error to suppose that the action of ether is necessarily allied to 
es soe 

ost of the above statements were verified at the meeting by experiments 
on animals. The author ended his communication by the following queries 
upon the surgical employment of ether : 

Ist, Is it useful to abolish pain during a surgical operation ? 

2d, Can this be done safely by ether? 

3d, Does the presence of ether in the blood modify the healing process t 

In answer to Dr. Munk, the author stated that, if immersed in pure oxygen 
gas for S short time, the animal would be merely excited, no other effect being 

roduced. 

. Mr. Benjamin Travers, junior, remarked, that the proximate as well as im- 
mediate effects should not be overlooked, as he believed the effects of ether 
were progressive, and that a man having been under its influence might die 
in the course of five days as well as of twenty-four hours. He had known a 
limb five days after death smell strongly of the ether, the stump having be- 
come gangrenous. He believed it to be a poisonous and dangerous remedy, 
attended with the greatest risk, and requiring the most profound caution in 
its use. 

Mr. Bransby Cooper, in reference to Dr. Gull’s question—whether it was 
right in operations to alleviate or prevent pain, provided it could be done with 
— safety—remarked, that pain was a premonitory condition, no doubt 

tting parts the subject ef lesions to reparatory action, and therefore he should 
feel averse to the preventiew of it. In parts operated upon under the influence 
of ether, there was no muscular contraction, no retraction of the larger vessels, 
and the small ones continued bleeding ; he alluded to a case of lithotomy un- 
der the influence of ether. The operating surgeon remarked that, with the 
exception of the flow of blood, it was like cutting through dead flesh; the 

arts fell, as it were, asunder, and the sensations were quite different on pass- 
ing the finger into the bladder. Dr. Gull’s paper had more than ever con- 
vinced him that it was a poison, and unless other experiments proved it harm- 
less, he should give his decided opinion against its use. 

After some observations by the author on the interchange of particles in 
mixing gases, and their effects, it was moved by Dr. Barlow, seconded by 
Dr. Munk, and agreed, that as the time of the society had expired, the dis- 
cussion on the author’s paper be resumed_at the next meeting of the society, 
on April 29.—London Medical Gazette. 





TOXICOLOGY. 
a in the Treatment of Poisoning by Arsenic.—At the sitting of the 
Esench Academy of Sciences, 18th May, M. Bussy presented a note on the 
be of magnesia in poisoning by arsenic. The results of his paper are as 
ollows :— 
1. That purified animal charcoal, recently proposed against poisoning by 
arsenious acid, cannot be employed successfully for that purpose. 
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2. That magnesia, in a state of purity, but not strongly calcined, readil 
absorbs arsenious acid in solution, and forms with it a compound insoluble 
even in boiling water. 

3. That in the gelatinous state it still more readily absorbs the poison. 

4. That animals which have been forced to swallow arsenic uniformly es- 
cape when made to take a sufficient quantity of magnesia. 

5. That this antidote has, over every other known or in use, the advantage 
of being found at hand in all the shops; that it readily and completely neu- 
tralizes the tr wed that it can be given in large quantity without inconve- 
nience ; and that its general effects on the system coincide with the indica- 
tions of treatment to be fulfilled under the operation of the poison. 

6. That magnesia decomposes emetic tartar, the salts of copper, corrosive 
sublimate, and that there is reason to believe it might be successfully employed 
to counteract and destroy the effects of these poisonous substances, of 
metallic salts in general. 

7. That the salts of the organic alkalies, morphia, strychnia, etc., being 
also decomposed by magnesia, the use of that ps mad in the case of 
soning with organic products, owing their activity to the presence of vegetable 
alkalies, might be the means of impeding and retarding the absorption of the 
poison. This conjecture the author reserves for verification by farther trials. 
—Gazette Médicale de Paris, 23d Mai, 1846. 





MISCELLANEA, 

[A new plan of organization for the medical profession in France has re- 
cently been presented by the French minister to the Chamber of Peers, 
and will soon be established—we present the leading features of the new 
Reform Bill.] 

Art. 1. Registration and definition of actitioners— Punishment for ille- 
ga practice.-—No person will henceforth be permitted to practise medicine in 

rance unless he has a regular diploma of Doctor of Medicine, and has re- 
gistered the same both with the secretary of the Academy and in a Government 
office. No person can receive the degree of doctor of medicine until he has 
been admitted a bachelor of letters or of arts, and has gone through the course 
of study prescribed by the law. Every French park, a who has received 
the diploma of doctor from a French faculty, and has duly registered his 
name, may practise freely in all parts of the kingdom, and he is at liberty to 
take the title of physician or surgeon at his option. Whosoever shall assume 
either of these titles, or call himself * doctor,” without having acquired the 

title in a regular and awful manner, shall be summarily punished by an im- 

prisonment of from six months to two years. A repetition of the offence 

shall be followed by a punishment of from two to five years. 

Art. 2. Rights and privileges of foreign graduates.—No foreign gradu- 
ate, whether he bea Frenchman or a foreigner, will be henceforth permitted 
to practise in France, except by the license of the Crown, to be granted on 
geval of equal value in the foreign degree and diploma, as determined by the 

oyal Council of the University ; the said diploma to be registered accord- 
ing to the provisions of Art. 1. With respect to foreigners, this permission 
to practise may be at any time withdrawn ; and it may be restricted to prac- 
tice in one particular district, or among the countrymen of the practitioner. 

He who holds a foreign diploma must call himself by his foreign titlek—Doc- 

tor of the University of ——-——, and physician, or surgeon (étranger). A 

foreigner who in his own country has gone through a course of study which 

may appear satisfactory to the Royal Council of the University, will he per- 
mitted to graduate in France, and to exercise, upon similar conditions, all the 
rights and privileges of French graduates. e same rules will apply to 

Frenchmen who have studied in foreign countries. The practice of medicine, 

or of any of its branches, contrary to the provisions of this article, shall be 

punished by imprisonment, as mentioned in Art. 1, 

Arr. 3, The Officers de Santé who have been regularly admitted according 
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to the law of the 10th March, 1803, may continue to practise medicine accord- 
ing to the terms of the commission granted to them. If they assume any other 
title, they will be liable to imprisonment according to the terms of the pre- 
vious articles. 


Clinical Instruction in Germany.—Clinical instruction in Germany is given 
under various distinct forms, of which the Internal clinic, and What has been 
designated the External, are the most considerable. Not having ourselves 
witnessed the former of these, which ceases during the vacation, we shall 
supply a short abridgement of the account given by the graphic pen of Dr. 
Mackenzie, who himself has so much improved the advantages it presents, 
The visit in the medical clinic occupied one hour every morning. The as- 
sistant, who is a graduate, and is styled the Secundarius, regularly follows 
the visit, and, along with those students who choose to attend, visits again in 
the evening. The duties of the candidati assistentes, or students who have 
the care of the patients, consist in examining the particular patient committed 
to their care publicly on his admission, and again at every visit; in eee 
out a historia morbi, and in keeping a careful journal of the symptoms a 
treatment. These cases are not written in a short and imperfect manner; 
but contain a faithful and minute account of the state of the patients at the 
last morning visit, at noon, and at evening, with observations in regard to 
the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. he reports are written in Latin, 
are publicly read at the bed-side, and on the dismission of the patient are de- 
livered to the professor. 

The hospital accommodation for the Ophthalmic clinic consists of what is 
called the auditorium, a kind of reception hall into which the new patients 
are received, and where the professors and students assemble, and of two 
wards each containing twelve beds. The auditorium is well lighted, and 
colored green. The windows are so supplied with shutters and curtains that 
the light can be in an instant increased or diminished. It affords accommo- 
dation during lectures for 150 students, and has a portion of an oval form 
slightly raised, called the cathedra, whence the lectures are delivered, and 
where the operations are performed, being large enough to contain a patient, 
along with the professor, the assistant, and the pupil, to whose care the pa- 
tient is entrusted. Each of the wards, one for males and another for females, 
is about the size of the auditorium, is also colored green, and contains twelve 
beds. Frank, at Pavia, had rarely above eighteen patients in his medical 
clinic ; and it is important to note that this limited number is essential to the 
success of the system. 

The instruction in the ophthalmic, as in the other clinics, is continued un- 
interruptedly for ten months. The lectures on practical ophthalmology are 
delivered every morning, Saturdays and Sundays excepted, from ten to eleven 
o’clock, comprising first the anatomy and physiology of the ei then a few 
lectures on the manner in which the eye should be examined; next on the 
pathology of the organ, and the medical and surgical treatment of its diseases, 
the whole concluding with the history of Ophthalmology. Daily, again, 
from eleven o'clock to twelve, Saturdays and Sundays included, the strictly 
practical instructions are given, partly at the bed-sides of the patients, and 
partly in the review of the out-patients who apply for relief. Every new 
and interesting patient, whether he is to remain or immediately to depart, is 
brought into the auditorium, and placed in the cathedra. One of the students 
now presents himself as the assistant or ordinarius for the patient, and under- 
takes the examination of the case under the correction of the professor. 

This last statement brings into view what is called the External clinic, and 
which consists of nothing more than the adaptation of the clinical method of 
instruction to the treatment of the out-door patients of an hospital,—the num- 
ber, at the same time, being kept small. ith the existence of an hospital, 
however, it has no necessary connection, as it may often be witnessed in ope- 
ration, when the internal clinic, as during vacation, is closed. In these lat- 
ter circumstances, again, it corresponds in many particulars with our dispen- 
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saries, and might most readily and advantageously, with a little 

be carried on in some of these institutions. In the north of Germany this 
system is usually designated by the name of Polyclinic, as the number of out- 
patients who present themselves usually much exceeds the number of in-pa- 
tients ; whilst another name it receives is that of Ambulatorium, from the 
plicants making it their business to come at regular hours, and retiring again 
as soon as their prescriptions are prepared, and their medicines delivered. 
Professor Chelius informs us, that at Heidelberg a list of the students who 
engaged in this duty was kept, and that they took the patients which pre- 
sented themselves, very much in rotation, privilege being mauled to 
those who were considered equal to the responsibility. With a new pa- 
tient, the Ordinarius next in turn presents himself before the professor and 
his fellow-students. He immediately commences his examination ; the pro- 
fessor, at the same time, by such inquiries as he deems necessary, satisfying 
himself of the nature of the case; the bystanders also examining for them- 
selves, and narrowly observing all that passes. This done, the professor de- 
mands of the ordinarius the nature of the complaint before them; and, if a 
wrong answer is given, tries, by some leading question or hint, to make the 
pupil correct himself. The disease at length ascertained, interrogatories are 
put respecting the diagnosis, prognosis, and methodus medendi, and the treat- 
ment to be adopted being agreed upon, the assistant withdraws the patient 
from the circle, so making room for a fresh case. He then enters the name 
of his patient in the register, with the name of the disease, the prescriptions, 
etc.; and furnishes the patient with the recipes for the various medicines he 
orders, previously bringing them to the professor, who, on finding them eor- 
rect, or animadverting upon them when necessary, signs them for the apothe- 
cary. If the case be surgical, and requires dressing. or some minor opera- 
tion, this is imaiodiciely Bese, sometimes by the professor, and often by the 
pupil under his eye. At all future visits, the same student continues to take 
charge of the same patient, and thus watches over all the phases of the dis- 
order for better or for worse. 

In addition to these two principal clinics, Internal and External, a third 
must be added, which has very properly received the name of House clinic. 
It owes its origin to the fact, that most of the ophthalmic professors in Vi- 
enna are in the habit of having, in their own dwellings, a set hour for the 
reception of patients among the middle and humbler classes of society, to 
which their private pupils always have free access, and to which strangers 
are usually invited. Many of the less severe diseases of the eye may here 
be observed ; the professor's treatment is fully exemplified, and many hints, 
and much familiar advice is supplied. 

One other mode of instruction which prevails at the Vienna school, ey on 
not strictly belonging to the category, must not be passed over, known by 
the name of Privatissima. The ophthalmic privatissimum consists of a short 
course of the operative surgery of the eye upon the dead subject, wherein the 
professor performs the different operations, and explains, as he goes along, 
every step and minute point in their performance, after which he directs the 
pupil in the repetition of each of them. After attending one of these private 
courses, the pupil is allowed to operate upon the living subject. Each class 
of this most useful instruction is confined to about six pupils, and the most 
eminent professors of the art, such as Rosas, Jager, and their assistants, are 
now in the habit of conducting them. 

The practical results of this system of instruction are altogether such as a 
careful study and examination of it would naturally lead us to anticipate. 
Hence, respecting ophthalmology, it is a fact, that from this school there has 
emanated a host of men who have trodden in the footsteps, and many of 
whom in every way rival the high character of their respected masters, and 
who now, in their turn, and in other spheres, have become centres of attrac- 
tion and information. Thus the benefit has been spread very generally over 
Germany. It is in this way, that we almost everywhere find names that are 
highly venerated in the science,—names such as Fischer at Prague, Walther, 
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Schlagintweit, and Stromeyer at Manich, Chelius at Heidelberg, Von Ammon 
at Dresden, Ritterich at Leipsic, Jiingden at Berlin, and many others it would 
be tedious to enumerate. Hence the high and forward state of the science 
in that ay and the great number of expert and accomplished oculists. 
And passing from this to the other practical branches of the healing art, when- 
ever this clinical system is brought into operation, there the best results are 
found to follow. It is useful not more to the taught than to the teacher; and 
witnessing it with delight, in daily and active operation, at such places as 
Bonn, Heidelberg, Vienna and Berlin, under the most experienced and sa 
cious professors, we could not repress the wish that it should be forthwith 
introduced wherever good and substantial education was desiderated for the 
credit of the profession, and the well-being of the community.— Edin. Med. 
and Surg. Journal. 


OBITUARY. 
Wirt sorrow we insert the following notice of the death of our esteemed 
young friend, whose gentle manners endeared him to those who knew him, 
and whose zeal and abilities must, had his life been spared, have led him to 
distinction and usefulness in his profession. Phthisis, too often the attendant 
upon intellectual activity, prematurely closed his brief, but bright and prom- 
ising career.— Annalist. 

Died, of Consumption, at the age of 22, on Sunday morning, Ist inst., Dr. 
Charles H. Stacey, Curator of the Museum of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and one of its most promising pupils. From his fourteenth year he 
was engaged in medical pursuits, and had acquired unusual professional at- 
tainments. Before he was nineteen he had made an anatomical discovery, 
and had operated for cataract with success, and in a manner evincing much 
manual] dexterity. He was considered the best anatomist in his class, and he 
was an ardent lover of other branches of his profession, By his untimely 
death his friends have lost an affectionate companion, the medical profession 
a promising member, and society a most promising ornament. 

At West Hoboken, N. J., on the 8th inst., of Bronchitis, Wm. P. Wil- 
son, M. D. He was Surgeon in the U.S. Army during the Florida cam- 
paign, and for several years a practitioner of medicine inthe state of Georgia, 
(Savannah ). 

At Montreal, Canada, Dr. Fred. Cushing, a victim to his zeal among the 
sick emigrants ; a most estimable physician and benevolent man. 

At Montreal, on the 15th of July, Dr. Bernard M’Gall, aged 45, from Ty- 
phus Fever, contracted in the performance of his duties as one of the medical 
attendants at the Emigrant sheds, Griffintown. 

At Toronto, on the 16th July, Geo. R, Grosett, M. D., principal physician 
of the Emigrant Hospital at Toronto. : 

At Vercheres, Canada, on the 22d July, Alfred Malhiot, M. D., of Typhus 
Fever, contracted also by attendance upon the Emigrants. 

At Tampico, August 7th, Dr. Hawkins, of Baltimore, of Yellow Fever. 

At Taunton, Mass., Dr. A. S. Baylies, 32. 

At Cairo, N. Y., Dr. Gordon Huntington, 74. 

At Durham, N. H., Dr. J. Ingalls, 79. 

At Augusta, Me., Dr. E. S. Tappan, 65. 

At Newbury, Mass., Dr. Ebenezer Hale, jr., 38. 

At Lawrenceville, N. J., Dr. Joseph Phillips, 81, formerly Surgeon U. S. 


Army. 
At Manchester, Eng., John Walker, Esq., Surgeon to the Manchester Eye 
Hospital, and author of the Oculist’s Vademecum, 44. 


_ As our last form goes to press, we have barely room to announce, which we do with 
sincerest regret, the death of Dr. James A. Wasuineton of this city, who died on the 
2%h of August, of an attack of peritonitis, after an illness of four days. In our next No., 
we shall en leavor to do some justice to his many excellent qualities as a physician anda 
man ; at nt, we can only record his sudden and unexpected demise, and mingle our 
tears with those who lament his loss. 

“* What shadows weare, and what shadows we pursue’ 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The indulgence of our readers is solicited for the delay in the publicaticn 
of the present No. of the Journal. Hereafter punctuality may be expected. 

The article on the Indigenous Medical Botany of the State, by the Editor, 
will be concluded in the January No. 

We have received articles from Drs. Bryan, Payne, Dowell, Lawton, Gunn, 
Varick, and others, all of which will appear in our next number. It will be 
observed that the original department of this number is unusually lengthy ; 
this, together with the index, has necessarily limited the selection of forei 
matter. In future we shall devote more room than heretofore to the Foe 
reign Medical Intelligence.” 

e following works have been received since our last : 

A New Medical Dictionary, containing an explanation of the terms in 
Anatomy, Human and Comparative Physiology, Practice of Medicine, Ob- 
stetrics, Surgery. a Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Chemistry, Bo- 
tany, Natural Philosophy, with the Formulas of the ay = Pharmaco- 

las, and valuable articles on the Treatment of Diseases : On the basis of 
Hoo er and Grant. Adapted to the present state of Science, and for the use 
of Medical Students and the Profession. By D. Pereira Gardner, M. D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence in the Philadelphia College 
of Medicine, formerly Prof. of Chemistry, etc., in Hampden Sidney College, 
Corresponding Member of the - of Natural History of New York, 
etc.,etc. S8vo., pp. 686. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1847. (From 
the Publishers.) 

Principles of Human Physiology, with their Chief Applications to Patho- 
logy, Hygiene and Forensic Medicine. By William B. Carpenter, M. D., 
FR. S., Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, ete., etc. Third American from the last London edition. With 
Notes and Additions. By Meredith Clymer, M.D., Consulting Physician 
to the Philadelphia Hospital, etc., ete. With three hundred and seventeen 
wood-cuts and other Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 752. Philadelphia: Lee & 
Blanchard. 1847. (From the Publishers.) 

The American Medical Almanac for 1848. Containing Statistics of the va- 
rious Medical Colleges, Hospitals, Dispensaries, etc., of the United States ; 
together with other information of value to the Physician and Student. 12mo., 
pp- 224. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. (From the Publishers.) 

Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic. By Thomas Watson, 
M.D. With Notes, by D. F. Condie,M. D. Third edition. 1 vol., 8vo. 
1847. Lee & Blanchard. Philadelphia. (From the Publishers.) 

A System of Surgery. By J. MeChelius, Doctor in Medicine and Surge- 
ry, Public Professor of General and Ophthalmic Clinic in the University of 
Heidelberg, etc.,etc. Translated from the German, and accompanied with 
Additional Notes and Observations. By John F. South, late Prof. of Sur- 
gery to the Royal College of Surgeons, England, etc., ete. In three large 
vols., pp. 640, 586, 942. Philadelphia: Lee & Blanchard. 1847. (From 
the Publishers. ) 

Observations on the Poisonous Qualities of the Sulphate of Quinine. By 
William D. Baldwin, M. D., of Montgomery, Ala. 8vo., PP. 22. 1847. 

Criticisms and Controversies relating to the Nervous and Muscular Sys- 
tems. By Bennet Dowler, M. D., of New Orleans. (From the N. O. Med. 
and Sur. Jour., Sept., 1847.) 8vo., pp. 36. New Orleans. 1847. 

A Text Book on Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools and Colleges, 
containing the most recent Discoveries and Facts, compiled from the best au- 
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thorities. By John W. Draper, M. D., Prof. of Chemistry in the University 
of New York, ete. With nearly 400 Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 381. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1847. (From the Publishers.) 

Wood’s Geartealy Retrospect of American and Foreign Practical Medicine 
and Surgery. Vol. I., No. 1. 8vo., pp. 64. R. & Geo. S. Wood. New 
York. 1848. (From the Publishers.) 

Several other works have been received, which will be noticed in our next. 


The following Journals have been received in Exchange :— 
The T.ondon Medical Gazette. 

The ish and Foreign Medical Review. 

The Provineial Medical and Sargical Journal. 

‘The Dublin Medical Press. 

The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

The London and Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical Science. 
The Illinois Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The New Orleans Medical Journal. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 

The St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The Philadelphia Medical Examiner. 

The Southern Journal of Medical Science. 

The British American Journal of Medical and Physical Science. 
The Southern Journal of Medicine and Pharmacy. 

The American Journal of Pharmacy. 

The American Journal and Library of Dental Science. 

The Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The New-York Annalist. 

Western Lancet. 

Missouri Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Stockton’s Dental Intelligencer. 

La Lanecette Canadienne, Journal Medico-Chirurgiecal. 

















